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‘The Tower Yearbook is the ouly written 
record of the history of Northwest. Through 
our coverage, memories and stories nafold 
with each page. No other publication hus the 

extensive written record of events ranging 
from a much anticipated concert, to the 
monumental moment terrorists attacked Sept. 
11 and shattered the calm of everyday life. 
The journey through college is pieced 
together with memories of play and work. The 
balance of the two is necessary to grasp the 
true concept of these extraordinary moments 
in our lives. The bottom line is both are 
important in the final scheme of things. Both 
concepts are necessary to achieve the ultimate 
learning experience. 

With this idea in mind, the format of the 
book is unique to previous years. In effort to 
emphasize this balance of the two worlds, the 

book only has two division pages with 
subdivisions within. 

The bottom line is that without work or 
without play, the true adventure of college, the 
persona) growth that accompanies this 
journey, is lost. This publication has attempted 
to portray this concept, as well as document 
the many aspects of life at Northwest through 
the course of the year. 

Understanding the theme throughout this 

book, we hope that this volume of the 2002 
Tower Yearbook not only captures the aura of 

Northwest and its students, but enables 

readers to relive these experiences and stories 


decades down the road. 


A sunny fall afternoon gives students an opportunity to 
gather around Colden Pond and engage in a variety of 
activities. While members of the Alliance ot Black Collegians 
played a game of human pretzel, others worked on homework 
and studied for classes-demonstrating the bottom line at 
Northwest was a balance between play and work in everyday 
lite. photo by Cody Snapp 
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Photo albums and 
memory boxes filled with 
worn concert ticket stubs 
and valuable treasures 
define play. These are 
the moments when you 
grew as a person, found 
your true self and 
wondered where life was 
going to take you. Away 
from the papers and 
lectures, the lessons 
were different, hut 
crucial none the less. 
These are the stories of 
crazy homecoming 
weekends, tragedy when 
play stopped Sept. 1, 
Bearcat victories and 
defeats and finding your 
niche in the social 
scheme of things we call 
college. The bottom line 
is this balance in life is 


critical at Northwest. 
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Balancing on the other 
end of the scale of hazy 
weekends and road trips 
are the all night study 
sessions and the group 
projects. Tbe ultimate 
goal was graduation. 
And money, academics 
and the people around 
us Were woven Into a 
complicated equation.. 
A budget cut did not 
make this task any 
easier, but a generous 
donation helped one 
college with their 
expenses. Looking 
closer at the individuals 
within this realm, it 
becomes clear that the 
art of balancing work 
and play was not only a 
challenge, but the 
bottom line to achieving 
the most important 


lesson in life. 
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tn a game of ultimate Frishee, 
Jelta Zeta Stephanie Bolton tosses 


th fisc t teammate as part ot a 
Greek Wes ympetition. The week's 
rClivities included canoe and tricycle 
ces, a pie eat ntest and 
ae r 


ympiad. photo D 1e/a Kanger 


Play and pride were retlected through our athletes and the honors 
and awards thev brought home. Pushing past the boundaries of their 
athleticism, our Bearcats proved that plav was a way of life. 

For those not involved in sports, a wide array of organizations offered 
a pseudo-family for anv student. From the Alliance of Black Collegians 
to the Indian Student Organization, there was an activity and area of 
interest for everyone. 

Bottom line, to henetit from play at Northwest, you had to get 
involved, take advantage ot the moment and get in the spirit of the 
situation to grow as an individual. 

While play: occupted much ot our time work was also a significant 
factor in our lives. 

Work was essential to achieve success and did not come without 
lessons of its own. In the courses we took and the papers we 
complained about, we began to understand. With the help of taculty, 
peers and academic services, the reality of graduation came charging 


toward us. 


Raising the Afghanistan flag, 
Shahab Shatfiey, Mhaleena Mansoor 
and Nazira Hussaini participate in the 
fourth annual flag raising ceremony at 
the International Plaza. All three had 
connections in Kabul, Afghanistan. 
photo by Michaela Kanger 
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Western State College Nov. 3. photo by Michaela Kanger 
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by Mandy Lauch and Jennifer Louk 


Intro to real world 101 


It was the beginning of a different kind of 


Minutes after her arrival at Perrin 


Hall, Ritu Jain begins to unpack. “I 
was atraid that | brought too many 
belongings and it would take forever 
to move Jain said. photo by 
Amanda Byler 


Family and friends help students 
move into the residence halls on the 
west side of campus. The Cat Crew 
helped the freshmen carry 
belongings to their new living 
quarters. photo by Michaela Kanger 
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Sreedom, a new set of duties and the first step 


into the real world. 


Arriving on campus Ang. 23, the parking 
lots were overflowing with vehicles, luggage 
and family members. In the next step, 
students were leaving their families behind 
and entering another realm of education and 
experience. 

Cat Crew volunteers assisted in this move 
to the residence halls throughout the day. 
Carrving belongings and directing traffic 
they worked throughout the humid day. 

Some students crammed as much as 
possible into the rooms, ignoring the limited 
spacc in light of their new-found freedom. 

“| wouldn't mind living in the dorms until I 
graduate.” Jed Penland said. 

Once family members left, roommates were 


on their own to get to know each other and 


set up their rooms. Some of the residents 


were friends before they came to college, 
while others were meeting for the first time. 

*“T actually didn’t know my roommate at 
first, but as of now we are getting along good,” 
Gina Tominia said. “We both have the same 
major, and being broadcast students we are 
both talkative.” 

The transition was not always hard. After 
unpacking and settling into the dorms, many 
people were able to relax and enjoy the 
beginning of college life. 

“Everyone is really close on my floor and 
we have the best RA’s,” Rebecea Crane said. 
“That's made moving here a lot easier.” 

The transition to college life proved to be 
botha challenging and rewarding experience. 
One filled with memories and life lessons for 


everyone. 


¢6I wouldn’t mind living in the dorms 
until I graduate. 99 


-Jed Penland 


Before carting her belongings up to her room in 
Dieterich, Jill Muegge fills out a checklist of room 
damages. “I’m really not liking all the blocks, it makes 
me feel like I’m in a cell,” Muegge joked as she 
looked over her room. photo by Amanda Byler 


Boxes and belongings litter the floor in Erin Bailey 
and Brooke Dake's new room. Millikan Hall found 
the two strangers becoming good friends by chance 
not by choice. photo by Amanda Byler 
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FRESHMAN EXPERIENCE 


66 Of course I missed talking with my sisters for a week, 
but I got a chance to get to know other members of 
different sororities than my own. 99 
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A total of $2,644 
was spenton hotel 
rooms for 36 Rho Chis, 
Panhellenic Council 
and the director of 
student activities 
during Rush. 


an 


by Mandy taruck 


Rho Chis Reunite 


She scanned the room boping not to ignore 
anvthing. She packed up the fast ot her 
necessities, knowing that if she Torgot 
anything, there was no coming back. As she 
assured herself that she had everything, she 


realized she could not communicate with her 


sisters for a week. She grabhed her last bag 
of items and left her room in Roberta Hall. 

For years, the Rho Chis have had a 
stipulation that they were required to leave 
Roberta Hall to avoid influencing new pledges. 
From July until September, they had to 
remove any affiliation with their sorority. 

Crystal Cole, a member of Sigma Sigma 
Sigma, was aeeepted into the Rho Chi 
organization after completing the application 
and interview process. 

To fulfill her duties, Cole moved out the night 
of Sept. 4 not to return until Sept. 10 when 
Bid Day arrived. 

“This was my first time as a Rho Chi moving 
out,” Cole said. “I think most of the active 
members that had to move out were doing it 


for the first time.” 
She was assigned, with three roommates 


from other sororities, toa room at University 


@ 


252 women rushed; 
all but 42 were given 
bids. 


Bobby 


SS 


From July to Sept. 10, 
Rho Chis were not 
allowed to share their 
last name or sorority 
affiliation. 


‘STUDENT LIFE 


Inn and Suites. This practice helped the Rho 
Chis keep the rule of silence. 

“LT think it was a good idea to combine 
members of different sororities in the hotel 
that we were staying at.” Cole said. “Ofcourse, 


I missed talking with my sisters for a week, 


- Crystal Cole 


but I got a chanee to get to know other 
members of different sororities than my own.” 

After meeting her roommates and settling 
into her new home for the week, Cole had to 
instruet her section of pledges through the 
week of activities. She helped pledges get 
acquainted with the active members of every 
sorority. 

On Bid Day, Cole was responsible for 
informing her pledges if they had been 
aecepted into their chosen sorority. After Bid 
Day, Cole moved back into her residence hall 
room. 

After a week of living out of a suitease and 
isolated from her sisters, Cole was happy to 


say she was finally home. 


Flowers, stuffed animals and cards surround 
Mindy Huffman as she embraces a sister who was 
a Rho Chr. The Rho Chis had to move into 
University Inn and Suites tor the week. photo by 
\fichaela Kanger 
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Each Rho Chi was 
given a partner froma 
separate sorority. 


Rho Chis scramble down the stairs 
Jones Student Union to meet their s 
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Members of Phi Mu gather outside 
Jones Student Union as Rho Chi membe 
vith their sorority. Rush ended with Bid Day, Sey 


10, when rushees tound out what soro hi 


Tau Kappa Epsilon pledge, Taft 
Burnes shows his tellow pledges how 
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by Mandy Lauck 


ach had their own way of 
inviting potential prospects to 
their event. Whether it was 
free food or entertainment, members 
attracted the people they thought the 
fraternity needed to build a positive 
reputation. 

With overall numbers down, fraternity 
rush at the University proceeded. Many 
fraternities started the week with open 
houses and barbecues to get to know 
pledges and help them understand each 
organization. 

Alpha Kappa Lambda held an open 
house and barbecue to welcome interested 
recruits. AKL offered pledges a family-like 
bond between the members. As free food 
was given to the recruits, the active 
members answered questions about the 
house, the other members and the rules 


of the fraternity. 


Another fraternity, Sigma Phi Epsilon, 
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I felt I 
fit in 
the 
most 
with 
the 
TKEs. 


99 


- Taft 
Burnes 


Band of Brothers 
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hosted a pig roast and a casino night as 
part of its rush activities. One pledge, 
Craig Mackin, joined the fraternity 
because of the reputation it had. 

“I found out the frat was great at 
intramurals, and I liked the wavy they ran 
things at Sigma Phi Epsilon,” Mackin said. 

Tau Kappa Epsilon hosted its rush two 
weeks into the school year. The main point 
the TKEs wanted to share with recruits 
was the family-like bond that came with 
membership. Pledges toured the house 
and talked to active members who gave 
them a sense of belonging. 

“Out of all the fraternities, I felt I fit in 
the most with the TKEs,” Taft Burnes said. 

The main point that kept coming up 
during rush was brotherhood. A stone 
sign that stood outside the AKL house told 
trushees what the fraternities were all 
about. It read: “We few, We happy few, We 
band of brothers.” 


An informal barbeque serves as a 
way for potential rushies to meet with 
members ot Alpha Kappa Lambda. 
Many of the fraternities on campus 
held similar functions during the 
third week of school. photo by 
Micheala Kanger 


Sigma Phi Epsilon 
purchased a hog for Fall 
rush costing S400. The 
hog took one and a half 
days to cook ina pit. 
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To help her prepare for 
audition Amanda 
Backenstoss, wouldgoan 
entire day speaking inthe 
rhythm and dialect of her 
monologue. 


Focusing on his script, Reid 
rchhoft imitates a preacher while 
ading lines from “The Complete 
orks of William Shakespeare- 
ridged.” He also tried out for 
Aedea.” photo by Michaela Kanger 


by Mandy Lauck 


One Chance for Stardom 


A week of auditions for a moment in the spotlight. 


Pacing back and forth, he scanned the 
dialogue, testing every word until it sounded 
perfect. His name was called, signaling 30 
seconds before he was on. Breathing deeply, 
he relaxed his entire body. This was it. The 
next few minutes in the spotlight would 
determine his theater participation for the 
trimester. 

Even the experienced were faced with a 
new challenge. The audition process for 
student productions changed, condensing 
auditions for an entire season into one week. 

Reid Kirchhoff has studied theater 
intensely and tried ont for multiple plays. He 
auditioned for “The Complete Works of 
William Shakespeare—Abridged,” preparing 
two contrasting monologues lasting four 
minutes each. But the pressure did not phase 
Kirchhoff. 

“I think this new process of auditioning is 
a good idea,” Kirchhoff said. “It prepares 
those that are wanting to be professional 
actors and gives them a taste of what the cold 
reads are like for professional auditions.” 

Kirchhoff's first monologue was from 
“Glengarry, Glen, Ross.” This serious piece 
about living in the business world was 
followed by the lighter performance of “Little 
Footsteps,” a comedy showing interaction 
with children. 


“I chose the pieces I did. because when 


someone is auditioning for a piece, you want 
the judges to see that you are very diverse 
and could play many different roles,” 
Kirchhoff said. 

After “The Complete Works of William 
Shakespeare—Abridged” audition was over, 
Kirchhoff tried out for the main stage play, 
“Medea.” Only one main stage play was 
performed each vear. 

In these auditions, Kirchhoff identified 
with the character and the character's 
feelings. Next, Haley Hoss, assistant 
professor of health, physical education, 
the 


choreography. Director Steve Grossman 


recreation and dance, taught 
paired Kirchhoff with another actor to see 
their interaction. Finally, the last auditions 
were solo efforts, showing how the actors 
performed in the spotlight. 

Kirchhoff stepped from behind the curtain 
He 


auditioned for the part of the messenger, and 


and stood in front of the director. 


read the dramatic and graphic piece with 
intense emotion on his face. When he was 
finished, the director said he had chills from 
his performance. 

As Kirchhoff left, the director looked as if 
he had tears in his eves. His talent was 
evident. and despite the changes in the 
audition process, Kirchhoff proved he had 
what it took to be in the spotlight. 


66 ii prepares those that are wanting to be 
professional actors and gives them a taste 
of what the cold reads are like for 


professional auditions. 99 


AUDITIONS 


-Reid Kirchhoff 


he Mazes Below 


Steam tunnels running through compus wove an intricate web of 
passageways invisible to the community 


Asmall flashlight was the only source of light by which 
to navigate. Occasionally, a high-pitched creak rattled the i 
nerves. The moist environment was uncomfortable and 
claustrophobic. This was the atmosphere of the steam 
tunnels that stretched beneath the Northwest campus. 

Four main passages traced throughout the campus 
with smaller lines branching off. The tunnels housed utility 
and water lines and high-pressure steam pipes used to 
heat the campus. Some of them were well-lit, clean and 
large enough to walk in, while others were unbearably 
hot, full of fog or dust and barely big enough to crawl 
through. 

“These tunnels vary from heing very lange, like the 
tunnels under the library and the high rises, to little crawl 
spares by Perrin and Hudswn Halls,” J Teaney, steam 
plant heating, ventilation and air ennditidning supervisnr, 
said. 

Under intense pressure from the steam, many of the 
tunnels started to break down. Crews were required to 
maintain the pipes, ensuring the safety of the employees 
and keeping the tunnels in working order. 

“We've got to have the tunnels and keep working at 
our job to keen the boiler room going,” Teaney said. “If 
: the tunnels weren't there, there would be no heat.” 

Dark crevices created a sense of mystery in the maze 

of tunnels that ran beneath campus. Tunnels helew the 

surface of the University grounds were more than just a 
story, they were a neressity in heating the entire campus. 


A dark tunnel stretches heneath the sidewalk belind the 
Administration Building. Animals such as racconns were 
accasinnally found in the tunnels. photo by Michaela Kanger 
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Anticipation mounted in Mary Linn 
Performing Arts Center as the naming 
of the Homecoming king and queen 
approached. The andience chattered 
among themselves, speculating who 
would be crowned on Oct. 17. 

Each Homecoming candidate was 
announced individually as they made 
their way to the stage. King candidates 
Jacob Akehurst, Dallas Archer, Shane 
Foust, Logan Lightfoot and Sean 
Sanchez escorted queen candidates 
Crystal Beckham, Brooke Hansen, 
Shannon Knierim, Corinne 
Moszezynski and Keri Stang]. 

When the last couple was 
introduced, royalty assistants, Claire 
Porterfield and Alec Tatum, waved and 
blew kisses to the crowd while carrying 
the crowns for the king and queen. The 
two 5-year-olds looked up in awe at the 
Homecoming Court. 

After the cheers died down, Archer 
accepted his crown graciously. When 
Moszezynski was crowned queen, she 
jumped up and down excitedly before 
hugging her escort and joining Archer 
in the middle of the stage. 


Taking their places as the new 
Homecoming king and queen. the two 
proudly wore their crowns as the 
audience applauded. A week filled with 
school spirit had begun. 


With a new queen, jormer 
royalty Carissa Bolinger crowns 
Corinne Moszczynski. photo by 
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by Jill Robinson 


A Day of Diversity 


It was the kickoff to Homecoming weekend. 
A tradition dating back to 1915, Walkout Day, 
Oct. 19, meant no classes and an abundance 
of school spirit. While the concept was the 
same, an emphasis on cultural diversity 
dominated the day’s festivities. 

Previously scheduled for Family Day in past 


years, the Festival of Cultures encompassed 


Afghanistan, it was a special day for me. I was 
proud to represent my country, but there was 
anger, sadness, and in the beginning, I was 
embarrassed. I couldn't lose trust in my 
country though, and I'm praying for peace.” 

Mansoor was one of many students 
representing 40 countries at the ceremony. 


Other culturally diverse events scheduled for 


¢ My feelings were of mixed emotions. Being from 


Afghanistan, it was a special day for me. 99 


such activities as the Fonrth Annual Flag 
Raising Ceremony at the Joyce and Harvey 
White International Plaza. With the terrorist 
attacks of Sept. 11 still fresh in everyone’s 
mind, there was a new-found respect for the 
event. 


“My feelings were of mixed emotions,” 


Mhaleena Mansoor said. “Being from 


-Mhaleena Mansoor 
the day included the Mapapa Acrobats from 
Kenya and the Middle Eastern Student 
Association’s fund-raiser for Afghan children, 
It was a day without classes and full of 
cultural awareness. While some students 


prepared for Saturday’s game, many were 


appreciating the diverse student population 
Northwest had to offer. 


Four proud international students raise the 
Kenyan flag. As the flag raising ceremony 
progressed, more lines of students joined in eager 
to assist. photo by Amanda Byler 


The Latvian flag is raised by Agnis Retenai at 
the International Plaza. Retenai was from Tukums 
and was the first student form Latvia to attend 
Northwest. photo by Michaela Kanger 
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Creativity and 
Pride Fill the Streets 
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For the fraternities, Tan Kappa Epsilon 
came away with first place in the mini-float 


and the jalopy competitions, as well as 


ond in the paper mache clowns. 

TRE Jason Washam said the awards were 
only a small gratification when the floats 
were completed. The expressions of the 
people watching the parade were what 
really mattered to him 

It was goad to see evervone’'s hard work 
pay off in the end,” Washam said. “Guys 
stayed up really late and then, during th 
parade, to see their work was a great 
accomplishment.” 

After nights of aching hands and tired 
eyes, people that participated in the parade 
were proud of their creations. During 


Homecoming week, organizations found 


out what it meant to work as a team. 


Hamecoming Royalty Corinne Moszczvns 
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by Miarndy bavuck 


Hickory Stick 
Switches Hands 


On Oct. 20, 9,500 screaming fans squeezed 


into Rickenbrode Stadium with one goal in 


mind: retain ownership of the revered hickory 
stick. The game against Truman State 
University went down to the wire, leaving 
Beareat fans hanging in suspense through the 


final seconds. 


The extra point by Ibarrra was complete, 
putting the score at 10-0, 

The Bulldogs put their first points on the 
board when quarterback Erie Howe passed to 
split end Alfonso Pugh to score a touchdown 
making the it 0-7. The Bearcats would put 


seven more points on the hoard with a t-vard 


66 These things won’t happen often, but that’s the way 
life is, not everything goes the way you want it. 99 


Since 1946 the Bearcats 
have been 25-24-17 for the 
homecoming game. 


This tradition dated hack to 1930 when 
Northwest granted the hickory stick to 
Northeast Missouri State Teacher's College, 
which later became Truman State University 
The battle continued between the two schools, 
with the Bearcats in possession of the stick prior 
to the ffomecoming game. 

It was a slow start to the game, the defense 
held each team from moving down the field. 
The Bearcats retained possession with 10:49 left 
in the first quarter and slowly crept toward the 
end zone. After gaining 27 vards on seven plays, 
kicker Eddie Ibarra kicked a 28-yard field goal 
to put the Bearcats up by three. 

At the start of the second quarter, Bearcat 
running hack Geromy Scaggs rushed for six 


vards to score the first touchdown of the game. 


lie 


The Don Black award A game against 
has beengivenout for Washburn University in 
thelast29yearsandhas 1990washeldup because 
had jo recipients, ofa hailstorm. 


-Mel Tjeerdsma 


tun from fullback Maurice Douglas to make the 
halftime score 17-7. 

With 12 seeonds to go in the game and a seore 
of 23-17 in favor of the ‘Cats, the possession of 
the hickory stick changed hands. The Bulldogs 
went on an 8-play, 75 yard march to score the 
final touchdown and win the game 24-23. 

Head football coach Mel Tjeerdsma felt the 
game was a lesson in life for the team. 

“These things won't happen often, but that’s 
the way life is,” Tjeerdsma said. “Not everthing 
goes the way you want it.” 

Despite the loss, the Bearcats gave the alumni, 
students and community a memorable 
Homecoming game. The hickory stick may have 
changed hands, but the Northwest school spirit 


remained. 


Truman State University players 
taunt Northwest alter the game; head 
foothall coach Mel Tjeersdma tells his 
plavers not to worry abour the 
Bulldogs. The Bearcats lost 24-23 to 
Truman in the last minutes ot the 
game. photo by Michaela Kanger 


Running back Ryan Hackett dodges Truman 
State University’s defensive back Shaun Lowery. 
Hackett received the Don Black Trophy for most 
valuable player. photo by Michaela Kanger 


After a Northwest penalty is announced, 
Bearcat fans make their disgust known. With 
increasing attendance at the Homecoming game, 
seats soon became scarce. photo by Amanda Byler 
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@ Crowning of royalty 


na the Variet 


1 c RB 
| riday | 
| @ Walkout Day 
® Golden Anniversary Homecoming Reunion- 9 a.m. 
@ Festival of Cultures- 12-5 p.m. 
@ Fourth Annual Flag Raising Ceremony- 2 p.m. 
B Variety Show- 7:30 p.m. 


5 
" 
Observers gather around as the President Dean Hubbard visits 
American tlag is raised at the tlag with students at the cultural fair on a 
raising ceremony on Friday. photo by Walkout day. The fair went on all , 
Amanda Byler atternoon photo by Amanda Byler ® 
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"There You'll Be,” is sung by 
Jennifer Munroe during the 
homecoming performance. There 
\vere eight musical acts in the show. 
photo by Michaela Kanger 


Bearcat football 
layers bow their heads 
Bs the “Star Spangled 
anner” plays before 
Ihe game. The royalty 
Nas announced at the 
rariety show 
Vednesday night and 
he entire court had to 
piake an appearance at 
bach additional show 
hroughout the week 
hoto by Michaela 
anger 


Homecoming Welcome, Alumni House- 8:30 a.m. 
i Golden Anniversary Homecoming Reunion- 9 a.m. 

i’ Homecoming Parade- 9:30 a.m. 

I Bobby Bearcat Challenge, Intramural Fields- 11 a.m 

I Class of 2001 E-Dome Dedication, Student Union- 11:30 a.m. 
I Football vs. Truman State University- 2 p.m. 

W KXCV 30th Anniversary Reunion, Student Union- 6:30 p.m. 


As the lights behind the stage dim, Brandon 
Stanley and Kathy Hundley search for last-minute 
items before the beginning of Thursday night's show. 
Stanley and Hundley were two of the four masters 
of ceremony. photo by Michaela Kanger 


Bobby Bearcat gasps 
as he learns that he 
missed the homecoming 
game and the Bearcats 
lost to Kirksville. The skit 
by Sigma Sigma Sigma 
and Tau Kappa Epsilon 
featured Bobby traveling 
around the country 
thanks to a contest on 
MTV. photo by Michaela 
Kanger 


§ Variety Show 

At 7 p.m. the second 
night of laughs continued 
to promote school spirit. 


Truman State University Bulldogs attempt to stop Northwest 
irom gaining yardage by grabbing onto a jersey. Aiter leading for 
most of the game, the ‘Cats lost to the Griffons in the last minute 
photo by Amanda Byler 


HOMECOMING 


to 


me 


Whether it was on or off campus, the experience offered valuable lessons. 


Two Worlds, 


It's 2a.m., and Hudson Hall room 206 is teaming with 
people who have just come in from a night on the town. 
Alively game of toothall breaks out in the hallway. Other 
students complain about the noisy game and the resident 
assistant on-duty is foreed to write up the entire party 
fora “qui t hours” violation. 


I've gotten written up three times for being loud during 


quiet hours.” Nick Tones said. “A couple of weeks ago 


Ta escape the monotony of school food, Betsy Burgess 


Ed Eran Datinericrad ' Pe Papa r { 
é E ner ¢ dence halls providec 


we got busted, and people hid in the closets to keep from 
getting written up by the RA.” 

There were many regulations that governed the life in 
the residenee halls. Students like Tones and Casey 
Tedrow agreed with most of them beeause they forced 
people to be courteous to each other. 

“| don't have a major problem with any of the rules,” 
Tedrow said. “I just wish people would be more 
courteous. People shouldn't be peeing in the elevator; 
that happened this weekend. | mean, we all have to live 
here.” 

All incoming freshmen and students with under 30 
eredit hours were required to live in the residence halls 
According to the Residential Life office, approximately 
2.230 students lived on campus. 

Living in close quarters meant constant contact with 
fellow students. Foreed to live in such conditions meant 
getting to know a variety of students. 

“There are so many people here, there is always 
someone having fun,” Tones said. “Plus you get to meet 
people from so many different places.” 

Tedrow found out how she could change the 
atmosphere of her floor by understanding what each 
person was all about. It was this living experience that 
ereated many memories for students. 

“Getting to know the people on your floor is so 
important,” Tedrow said. “It’s important because it 
makes the dorm feel like home. You start to feel like your 


floor is your pseudo-family.” 


J.W. Janes Student Union 


Pizza Slice $1.55 
Hamburger $1.85 
Cheeseburger $2.05 
Fries $1.10 
Med. Drink $.99 


Hamburger $.89 
Cheeseburger $1.09 
Med, Fries $1.59 
Med. Drink $1.09 


Pizza Hut 
Med. Pepperoni Pizza 
$10.29 
Domino's 
Med. Pepperoni Pizza 


$10.75 including tax 


One Choice 


It was pure and utter freedom. No parents, no resident 
assistant, no curfew and no quiet hours. Life was one 
big celebration. Then, all of a sudden, the rent was due; 
the countless spaghetti dinners got old and the 
realization hit that living off-campus was one step closer 
to life in the real world. 

“Life in the dorms is a gradnal step,” Kelly Nolan said. 
“You go from being supervised by your parents to being 
supervised by your RA. Living off-campus you are on 
your own. No one is watching over you.” 

Most students in houses or apartments had few rules 
governing their lives. It was this new freedom that many 
students found after life in a residence hall. 

“I feel like I'm in charge of my own life now,” Laura 
Yandell said. “I can make my own decisions. | am 
learning about life. And I can be alone sometimes.” 

Having additional privacy was one of the many perks 
of moving out of the residence halls. But with those perks 
came several disadvantages that became appareni after 
a few months. 

~Transportation is the biggest downside of living off- 
campus,” Roger Byers said. “Getting to campus is 
difficult, and it’s always hard to find parking.” 

Increased cost was also a drawback to living in a house 
or apartment. Students living off-campus were usually 
required to sign a twelve-month lease, which increased 
their living expenses. According to the Residence Hall 
office, students living in the halls paid an average of 


$4,350 for room and board, over a nine-month period. 
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Wal-Mart Hy-Vee Econo Foods 
hamburger meat hamburger meat s$1.99/b Econo spaghetti 
$1.89!b bread Hy-Vee $.88 noodles $.89 1602. 


1s Great Value $3.93 
ase Great Value .so8 
'§ Great Value $1.37 


fries Lyndon Farmss$.50 
2ibs. 
cheese Shullsburg $2.35 


sauce Fame $1.29 26 0z. 


According to a survey, off-campus living expenses 
averaged $4,625 over a twelve-month period. But for 
students like Yandell, the extra cost was a small priceio 
pay. 

“The benefits of living off-campus are priceless.” 
Yandell said. “If someone said they would give me a 
$1,000 for my independence, I'd say serew off. I 


wouldn't give it up for anything.” 


Being off campus allows Emily Vanbuskirk. Amanda 
Sanderson and Nick Shepard to enjoy a pa 
and get together with trie Many students t 
or apartments also enjoved the privilege of 
more privacy. photo by Michaela Kan 


Livinc ENvirRONMENTS 


Lead singer Steve 
et 
frewt the stage of Mary 
Linn Performing Arts 
Cyyer The band 


- opened wilh its song 
“Don't Ask Why” photo 
hy Michaela Kanger 
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Students got a personal performance when lev 1 
singer, Steve Ewing, jumped nil stage and jrinesd the 
fans in the first row. Extra perple crammed inte the 
frent heave the hand came on and tried to start 
mosh pil during the opening song any te he pusher! 
back hy the guands. phete by Michael Karger 


Fingers fly over the strings as bassist Kar! 
Grable concentrates en ing in front et the 
eocited crowed. Students it a half heur 
longer fer the show tn stardge hand's late 
arrival from tratiic delays in Si. foseph, Mics palacies 
hy Michaela Kanger 


duitarist erry 
lest threnaws bis U air as bassist Karl 
Grable and head singer Steve Ewing dance teward 
deummer jebn Pessen rougheut the 
perinrmance the band wuld dance 
wildly arnund stage. shee 1 Karger 
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Sources: 


There were 1,100 tickets 
sold for the Urge Concert 
for $5. Out of the 1,100 
tickets sold, 1,000 people 
attended. 


lead singer Steve 
Ewing lives in Los Angeles, 
requiring the band 
members to record their 
songs separately. 


“The Urge” was inspired 
by such bands as “The 


Police,” "The Clash,” 


“Fishbone” and “Red Hot 
Chili Peppers.” 


Jerry Jost’s younger 
brother, Mike, played the 
drums for the opening 
band, “Disturbing the 
Peace.” 


ptmfus.com 


hy Jill Robinson 


Feel the Urge 


A much-anticipated concert finally arrives at Northwest 


The thumping beat of the bass and drums 
rattled through the chest in an odd 
sensation nf rhythm and vibration. At last, 
it was Northwest's turn to experience the 
adrenaline rush of a emncert on campus. 

After singer Edwin McCain cancelled his 
Sept. 13 appearance, “The Urge” came to 
Mary Linn Performing Arts Center to 
replace the act. For many sturents, no tears 
were shel at the last minute change. 

“It's abnut time they got some conl hands 
ty come to Northwest,” Jessi Rurgher sail. 

The enthusiasm was evident, hut it was 
no easy task to get the headline hand to 
Maryville. As a result of the Sept. 11 
terrorist attacks and grounded flights, lead 
singer Steve Ewing was unahle ty fly out of 
Los Angeles. The original performance date 
was postponed, prompting ramors of yet 
another cancellatinn, but the St. Louis band 
agreed to make the trip on a later date. 

Preparation for “The Urge's” arrival 
began at 11 a.m., Oct. 3. Students helped 
set up the light and sound systems that the 
opening hand, “Disturbing the Peace,” and 
“The Urge” would be using. 

Nave Larson, a technical theater major, 
said this was a relatively casy performance 
te prepare for. The only major eemeern was 
the seund system. 

“This was just meant to be loud, which 
was great,” Larson said. 

Nelays in St. Joseph increased the 
anticipation hackstage. Arriving over an 
heur and a half past their scheduled sct up 
time, the only signs of stress came from 
hehind the scenes. When the hand finally 


arrived, Ewing calmly strolled around 


backstage with a suspicinus-Inoking bottle 
that had the lahel peeled off. 

At last, the audience in the nearly-packed 
auditorium rose to its fect in excitement. 
“Disturbing the Peace” took the stage and 
played a handful of alternative songs with 
a hard edge and an abundance of 
screaming. The crowd, however, stayed 
generally subdued. Rut when the black 
hackdrnp with “The Urge” stitched in red, 
prange and white appeared, the crowd 
erupted in a frenzy of sercams and cheers. 
An isnlated few even tried th climh into the 
empty orchestra pit during the opening 
song. 

“I really got inte it, and the first time it 
got dark we tried to get in there and mosh,” 
Jonathan Hutchins said. “The staff in the 
pit threw us out, but the show was really 
good.” 

The high-energy music utilized the 
unique sounds of a trombone, saxophone 
and keyboard. Drummer John Pessoni 
explained the sound of their music as 
“schizyphrenic.” Ewing said it did not have 
a namic. 

“It can’t he defined,” Ewing said. “In a 
perfect world, | would like it te he defined 
just as ‘Urge’ music.” 

It did net matter what genre of music it 
was, after five years of waiting, students 
finally got their headline hand. The show 
came to a close, the cheering stepped and 
the ringing in their ears hegan. Students, 
energized from the show, filed Sut talking 
loudly ahwut the highlights of the night and 
when the next hand would make an 


appearance at Northwest. 


The changes were almost visible on the © 
surface. For Julie Pole, three years ot college life 
and new experiences transformed her way of 
thinking. photo by Amanda Byler, photo 
illustration hy Cody Smapp 
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by Jill Robinson 


sly 16.1 percent of 
sricans currently hold 
chelor’s Degree. 


balance of play and work 


The contents of her sandwich spilled onto 
her plate. Surrounded by the hum of 
conversation in the J.W. Jones Student 
Union, Julie Pole struggled with her over- 
stuffed sub. It was not just the sandwich that 
seemed to be falling through her fingers. 
all that had been 


established in the last couple years at 


Come December, 


Northwest would be nothing more than fond 
memories and learning experiences. 

“It's freaking me out,” Pole said. “I'm very 
ready to be done with school; I'm very ready 
to be married and to get my master’s. But at 
the same time, everything is just so perfect 
right now.” 

An elementary education major from Blue 
Springs, Mo., Pole arrived at Northwest her 
freshman year with expectations of heavy 
course loads and a disciplined social life. Like 
many students thrust into the grips of reality, 
these ideals changed with each trimester. 

Quick to get attention by humoring her 
audiences with witty remarks, Pole admitted 
to being much more subdued her first year 
of school. She said even though Northwest 
offered her a more diverse view of the world, 
it was the influence of her peers’ unique 
backgrounds and cultures that opened her 
eyes to new ideas. 

“I'm more willing to try new things,” Pole 


said. “I led a sheltered life and wasn’t exposed 


eflection of Growth 


CHiN? TeC/P PIL TTI7 CLT FS 


to different beliefs and cultures. It’s so much 
more stimulating to be in this environment.” 

Perhaps the greatest influence on Pole was 
her friends. A private person by nature, it was 
her best friend Sarah that coaxed out the 
wild-streak in her personality, took her to the 
bar for the first time and sparked 
conversations about religion and life like no 
one else ever had. 

It was these small details that shifted Pole’s 
mind-set from strictly academics, to the full 
experience of play and work. Understanding 
the need for both worlds was one of the 
biggest changes Polc had gone through. 

“My priority my freshman vear was my 
G.P.A.,” Pole said. * 


But my senior year, I started taking 


I was all academics. 


advantage of every opportunity I had to 
spend time with friends and experience 
college.” 

The growing process was subtle. It was 
not until Pole reflected on her past 
adventures that she discovered the person 
she had become was quite different than 
the timid freshman from Blue Springs she 
was three years ago. 

“When I was a freshman, becoming a 
senior was so far away, it wasn't a tangible 
goal,” Pole whispered in amazement. 
“Now it’s my senior year, and where did 


the vears go? It’s gone by so quickly.” 


if 
Approximately 65 to 85 
percent of all college 
students change majors at 


least one time during 
their education. 


/ii™. 
Northwest had 365 


students transfer during 
the fall trimester. 
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Only 1 percent of 
beginning students expect 


to drop out, however 40 
percent actually do. 


Etoihit, pence nit orf, 
students expect to take 
extra time to finish 
their degree butéa 
percent do. 
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Fierce Words 
Escalate Rivalry 


Forty-three miles separated the black and gold 
Griffons of Missouri Western State College from 
the green and white Bearcats . The long-standing 
rivalrn between the two schools drew bitter 
emotions from each sehool during the many 
athletie events. 

“The rivalry between us and Missouri Western 
is a natural one because of the close proximity 
and a lot of people knowing each other,” Andrew 
Parmenter said. 

Competing on the football field since 1981, 
the Bearcats have lead the series 11-8, winning 
the last four mateh-ups. Four consecutive 
victories have made history as the longest 
winning streak over Griffons since the rivalry 
began. 

The basketball rivalry with Missoun Western 
was intense even before the Griffons were in the 


MLAA Conferenee. A paeked gymnasium of 


taunting fans lead to nothing short of heated 


STUDENT LIFE 


competition. 

“We have had a rivalry with Mo. West for the 
entire time I have been here, and that has been 
at least 20 years,” men’s head basketball coach, 
Steve Tappmeyer said. “We try to prepare for 
each game the same way, but I would be lying if 
I didn’t say that the game with them is a little 
more special.” 

Tappmeyer went on to say that rivalries hada 
positive influence on the players creating, a 
greater sense of focus and competitiveness to 
please the crowd. One fan, Jon Yates, a 
Northwest Alumnus and manager of The Pub, 
had strong feelings against the Griffons. 

“Not liking Mo. West is just the thing you are 
suppose to do if you are a Northwest student,” 
Yates said. 

Not only did Yates not like Missouri Western, 
he made shirts that supported his attitudes. 
According to Yates, the shirts had been made 
every year for the last four to five years. 

“I like making the shirts,” Yates said. 
“Everyone gets a kiek out of them and it’s fun to 
do.” 

Despite the 37-30 loss to the Griffons Nov. 3, 
Missouri Western fans and Northwest fans alike 
had their opinion on who was the better team. 
Through T-shirts, taunting cheers and intense 
competition, a long-standing rivalry between 
two neighboring sehools have made the 


mateh-ups even more exciting. 


Griffons fans display their anti-Northwest 
apparel as the band takes the field. Missouri 
Western State College students wore shirts that 
stated the ditferences between the two schools, 
implying that Northwest was made up of 
hillbillies. photo by Michaela Kanger 


In front of a crowd of Bearcat fans, student 
from Missouri Western State College display a 
banner that reads “Home of Pussy Cats.” The) 
then hung the sign on the fence ron 
stands, but Northwest fans tore the sign during 
the game so that is said “Home of the Cats.” phot 
by Michaela Kanger 


Bejore the start of the game, Northwest 
students taunt Missouri Western State College fans 
To show their dislike for the Grif vith 
“Muck Fowest” were worn to the gar 
Michaela Kanger 
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Northwest holds the The Griffon was chosen The Bearcat name was 
longest winning streak in 1918. The mythical — givenin1926 by the Football Players BasketbaliiPjayers coca teu 
against Missouri Western guardian of riches, was Drury College basketball ; : 
State College with four _—_ selectedbecauseeducation team whohadcometo Northwest: 99 Northwest: 17 
consecutive victories. was viewed as a precious know Maryville as tough Missouri Western: 87 Missouri Western: 12 
treasure, competitors. 
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A DARK DAY IN 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


On Sept. 11, time stopped and a shocked world watched the iy 
terrible events unfold, forever changing life as it was known. 


What concerns flashed through your mind { 
befoce you went to bed the night of Monday. I 
Sept. tO? Was it worries of papers yet 
unfinished? What you were going to wear to | 
class the next day? Or how you were going to pay | 
your bills? 

Were you laughing with friends during a late | 
night heart-to-heart? Stressing abont a i 
relationship? Or thinking it was just the 
beginning of anather mundane week? | 

No one drifted off to sleep, dreaming of two 
landmarks crumbling out of New York City's " ° 
skyline or the nation’s military headquarters 
erupting in a ball of flames. Forget the fleeting 
thought of the hundreds injured, the thousands 
killed and the millions whose lives would never 
be the same. 

It will forever remain a black day in Ameriean 
history. No one could begin to fathom the ; 
horrific events that would unravel on that 
nnassuming Tuesday morning. What shattered f 
everything Sept. 11 was not a dream; it was a 
nightmare more terrible than anyone could have 


ever imagined. 
A fiery blast 1e World Trade Center after being hit by 


» planes Se N York Cr oto provided by Spen 


Plumes of smoke | 
pour from the World | 
Trade Center. Planes 
crashed into the upper 
floors of both towers 7 
minutes apart in a scene 
of explosions and fires. ~ 
photo provided by 


People watch the 
World Trade Center 
burn Sept. 11 atter two 
hijacked airplanes 
slammed into the twin 
towers in New York 
City. photo by Spencer 
Platt/Getty Images 


Associated Press 


Fire and smoke billow 
trom the north tower of 
the World Trade Center. 
Mounting an audacious 
attack against the United 
States, terrorists brought 
down the twin 110-story 
towers. photo provided 
by Associated Press 


Smoke comes out 
from the Southwest E- 
ring of the Pentagon 
building in Arlington, 
Va., after a p 
crashed nto he 
millitary headqu: : 
photo pro\ 
Wong/Gett 
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A hug comforts Keely Burns atter the vigil at 
the Bell Tower Sept. 11. Students gathered around 
0, : - 
4 various radios and televisions to hear updates 
l throughout the day. photo by Melissa Galitz 
tr 
After a day of shock , Conception 
in Abbey is tlled with people praving | 
: for those affected by the tragedies. 
cc : 
The hymn “Oh Lamp ot God 
was one of the many 
songs played at the 
service. photo 
t by Michaela 


Aanger 
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“their heads in prayer. Students and staff 
B attended the vigil on Sept. 11 to cope with 

. @ days events as a family. photo b 
wlissa Galitz 
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The Dave Matthews There is 17.5 miles of The World Trade World Trade Center: The World Complex The band “The Coup” | 
Band song “Crashinto corridorsinthe Pentagon. Centerbuildingnumber7 took4yearsto build. onsisted of the Towers, was had to remove their 
Me*was one ofthe many collapsed sevenhours Thesecondbulldingwas 247-storyoffice andtwo, cover fora yet to be 
songs to be cut fram the after the firstone fell ready in2 years. nine-story buildings,an released CD that showed 
play list on Sept. 11, down. eight story U.S. Custom the buildings being 


House, anda 22-story hotel, 


blown up. 


by Jill Robinson 


A NATION COMES TOGETHER 
IN THE MIDST OF DESTRUCTION 


Services and prayer provide support for a community in disbelef- 


Hushed stillness draped across their tense 
shoulders and bowed heads. They whispered 
solemnly, prayed and stared blankly at the rich 
blues and golds painted on the high arches of 
Conception Abbey. Thoughts of the malicious 
events Sept. 11 were apparent on everyone’s 
shocked faces. 

Despite the thousands of miles between the 
collapsing Twin Towers, burning Pentagon and 
smoldering remains of the plane in Pennsylvania, 
students and faculty sat glued in front of the 
television, radio or both, trying to make sense of 
what had just occurred. 

“When I heard that it happened, I don’t know if 
I really had a reaction,” Channing Horner, 
assistant professor of modern language, said. “I 
think that I was really just kind of numb, and I 
was listening to the radio before the very last 
second I had to go class.” 

Those at Northwest were not immune to the 
devastation and fear that had plagued New York 
City and Washington, D.C. Connections to friends 
and family that were working or visiting the East 
Coast wove everyone into the equation of fear, 
anger and apprehension. 

“My dad was actually at the Pentagon when the 
plane hit,” Colby Cantrell said. “So for most of the 


day I was terrified. He finally called in the evening, 
and that’s when it hit me that thousands of other 
families weren't going to get a call like that.” 

Services were hastily put together in response 
to the tragedy. Several area churches and campus 
church organizations offered an outlet for the 
shocked and grief-stricken. Along with the 
campus activities, Conception Abbey, amonastery 
in the countryside of Conception Junction, Mo., 
organized a service for the community. 

A combination of music, sermon and prayer 
helped calm the racing minds. Gathering at 7 p.m., 
Sept. 11, the congregation focused on a service of 
prayer for those who were killed, as well as the 
hope for any survivors. Horner said creating a 
sense of family in a time of tragedy was the goal 
for the evening. 

“TI think it’s really important to have that sense of 
community,” Horner said. “One of the things that 
was really strong that evening was that this was a 
community that went far beyond the Benedictine 
community, far beyond the Roman Catholic 
community. It was the people in the broadest sense 


of family having a chance to do something together.” 


FEMA Urban Search and Rescue teams work to clear rubble 
and search for survivors at the World Trade Center. photo 
provided by Mickael Rieger/FEMA News Photo 
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e unemployment 
in October shot up 
4 percent, which is 
highest it has been 
he past two decades. 
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The Pentagon hasa 


confirmed death toll of 
189, including the 64 


' people that died on 


American Airlines Flight 
77. 
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Below the World Trade 
Center, large vaults held 
the evidence for the ClAas 
wellas The Bureau of 
Alcohol, Tobacco and 


| Firearms. 


The number of people 
reported missing from 
the attacks rose to 6,333 
after not moving since 
Sept. 11. 
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Forty-two countries 
reported people missing 
who had been known to 
work at The World Trade 
centers. 


The Pentagon was one 
of the world's largest 
office buildings. 
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The first World Trade 
Center began its worked 


onstruction in 1966. 
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DAY OF PRAYER OFFERS A SENSE 


OF HOPE AND HEALING ON CAMPUS 


Planned events continue to help students cope with the terrorist attacks. 


People were write as ghosts. They were shocked 
and appalled. They were holding others tn their 
arms, comforting them as they sobbed 
uncontrollably. As nore and more of a crowd 
gathered, syinpathetic looks were exchanged. No 
one thought this would ever happen. 

On September tt, the United Stites felt one of the 
most severe terrorist attacks in history. Three 
hijacked planes crashed into the Pentagon and the 
Twin Towers of the World Trade Ceuter in New 
York City. The world watched as both Towers 
tumbled to the ground in a matter of hours. 
Thousands were killed and hundreds more were 
injured as chaos spread throughout the country. 

Not many people would have thought that an 
attack so far away would have affeeted the lives and 
feelings of people in Maryville. When the attack first 
happened, University President Dean Hubbard and 
ken White, vice president for communication and 
marketing, knew they had to do sometiting. 

“The President and | were actually having hinch 
when we found oul about the attack on New York,” 
White said. “We both looked at each other and 
knew we needed to do something. We deeided to 
have a gathering at the Bell Tower. I asked the 
President if he would give a speech, and he said he 
would. Everything was planned in one hour.” 

White said he knew that students were going to 
need support groups while at the Bell Tower 


service. Campus Ministries and counselors from 
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At least 50,000 people 

1 the buildings, 

and anaverage of 70,000 
people visited the 
buildings each day. 


Both Towers had 110 
stories measuring 1350 
feet each. 


the Counseling Center were asked to help students 
who were affected by the attack. 

“Ljust couldn't believe my eyes when TL saw it on 
television.” Marta Nanninga said. “Lean't wait until 
they find out who did it and punish then.” 

After the Bell Tower gathering, White wanted a 
day in which the publieand students could officially 
remember and sympathize with the victints of all 
the terrorist attacks, He sent outa mass e-mail and 
announcements for a Day of Rementbrauce on 
September 14. 

Although it was held during the noon hour, 
classes were not dismissed because the entire day 
was set aside for any prayer or remembrance 
students wanted to participate mi. Provost Taylor 
Barnes was the guest speaker and Student Senate 
President Stacie McLaughtin rang the Bell of 19.48, 
11 times to symbolize the day of the tragedy. Also, 
a tree was planted to signify the strength of the 
Ameriean people. 

Anna Ashbacher was one of the students affected 
hy the events during the week, but she betieved that 
the United Siates would continue to live the way it 
had for so many vears. 

“I was a horrifie event that happened to our 
country on September tt, but the United States isa 
strong uation that will live and learn and grow 
stronger,” Ashbacker said. 

Amakeshift memorial 1s made during a candle light vigil at Manhattan's 


Union Square Park Sept. 14 p fle/Getty Images 
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The second National 
Day of Prayer was held 
on May 2, 2002. 


Each Tower held 104 
passengers on its 
elevators. 


if all the glass inthe 
buildings was melted it 
would have covered 65 
miles. 


the crawd clears, students and 

bers of the community leave 
flags by a young tree, planted 
nembrance of the victims. Other 
were taken and could be seen 
red to backpacks or hung in 
2s. photo by Cody Snapp 


the clock strikes noon, students begin to To encourage patriotism and unity, flags are 
nble before the Bell Tower to observe a passed out to students and community members 
ynal Day of Prayer. Some professors canceled _ before the service on The National Day of Prayer 
es so that their students could participate. The crowd circled the Bell Tower in the emotional 
2 by Cody Snapp event. photo by Amanda Byler 
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F sway up to three planes held a total of for The Pentagon was employed 23,000 took 16 months to build.  yauciutibaicsmrrnc 
2et each direction 244 passengers, on September 11, 1941. military and civilian gas ai 


ring strong winds. employees. 
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by Mandy Laack 


DAY OF PRAYER OFFERS A SENSE 


OF HOPE AND HEALING ON CAMPUS 


Planned events continue to help students cope with the terrorist attacks. 


People were white as ghosts. They were shocked 
and appalled. They were holding others in their 
arms, comforting them as they sobbed 
uncontrollably, As more and more of a crowd 
gathered, sympathetic looks were exchanged. No 
one thought this would ever happen. 

On September th, the United States felt one ofthe 
most severe terrorist attacks in history. Three 
hijacked planes crashed into the Pentagon and the 
Twin Towers of the World Trade Center in New 
York City. The world watched as both Towers 


tumbled to the ground in a matter of hours. 


Thousands were killed and hundreds more were 


injured as chaos spread throughout the country. 

Not many people would have thought that an 
attack so faraway would have affeeted the lives and 
feelings of people in Maryville. When the attack first 
happened, Unis ersity President Dean Hubbard and 
Ken White. vice president for communieation and 
marketing, knew they had to do something. 

“The President and | were actually having lunch 
when we found out about the attack on New York,” 
White said, “We both looked at cach other and 
knew we needed to do something. We decided to 
have a gathering at the Bell Tower. 1 asked the 
President if he would give a speech, and he said he 
would, Everything was planned in one hour.” 

White said he knew that students were going to 
need support groups while at the Bell Tower 


service. Campus Ministries and counselors from 
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The first World Trade At least 50,000 people Both Towers had 110 
Center beganits worked he buildings, stories measuring 1350 
onstruction [In1966. and an average of 70,000 feet each. 


people visited the 
buildings each day. 


the Counseling Center were asked to help students 
who were affected by the attack. 

“LT just couldn't believe my eves when 1 sas iton 
television,” Maria Nanninga said. “Lean twait until 
they find out who did it and punish them.” 

After the Bell Tower gathering, White wanted a 
day in which the public and students could officially 
remember and sympathize with the victims of all 
the terroristattacks. He sent outa mass e-mail and 
announcements for a Day of Remembrance on 
September 14. 

Although it was held during the noon hour, 
classes were not dismissed because the entire day 
was set aside for any prayer or remembrance 
students wanted to participate in. Provost Vaylor 
Barnes was the guest speaker and Student Senate 
President Stacie McLaughlin rang the Bell of 1948, 
1 times to symbolize the day of the (ragedy. Also, 
a tree was planted to signify the strength of the 
Ameriean people. 

Anna Ashhacher was one of the students affected 
by the events during the week, but she believed that 
the United States would continue to live the way it 
had for so many years. 

“It was a horrific event that happened to our 
country on September ft, but the United States isa 
strong nation that will live and learn and grow 
stronger,” Ashbacker said. 

Amakeshift memorial is made during a candle light vigil at Manhattan's 


Union Square Park Sept. 14 E nages 
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The second National Each Tower held 104 if all the glass inthe 
Day of Prayer was held passengers on its buildings was melted it 
on May 2, 2002. elevators. would have covered 65 
miles. 
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the crawd clears, students and 

ibers of the community leave 
flags by a young tree, planted! 
nembrance of the victims. Other 
were taken and could be seen 
red to backpacks or hung in 
2s. photo by Cody Snapp 
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the clock strikes noon, students begin to 
nble before the Bell Tower to observe a 
»nal Day of Prayer. Some professors canceled 


es so that their students could participate. 
9 by Cody Snapp 
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Ta encourage patriotism and unity, flags are 
passed out to students and community members 
before the service on The National Day of Prayer. 
The crowd circled the Bell Tower in the emotional 
event. photo by Amanda Byler 
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“Our way of life, our very freedom came under attick 1 
a serics of delibet itt and deadly terrorist acts, 
President ( scorve W. Bush 
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“Our wav of lite, our very tre edum came under arpick im 


A Series Of deliberate and deadly terrorist acts, 


President Gieorge W. Bush 
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by Mandy Lauck 


EMOTIONS FLOODED BY PRIDE 


-l combination of music, sermon and prayer helped calm the raetng 
minds. Gathering at 7 p.m., Sept. 11, the congregation focused on a 


service of prayer for those who were killed 


Atter t terrorist attack on September tt, many 

An ens were focused on one topic; “How 
f 

At the same time the National Day of Prayer was held 

Sept. 13, a decision was made. The University 
wanted to help, and the Helping Hands fund drive was 
put into eftect 

This charity project placed two secure boxes on 


ampus. One was put in the first floor of the J.W. 
Jones Student Union, and the other was placed on the 
first fl of the Administration Building. 

We wanted to put the boxes in places that both 
students, faculty and staff could utilize them,” vice 
president for communication and marketing, Ken 
White said. 

The proceeds in each boxes went to the Red Cross, 
wit quest that cach student give $2. The University 
wanted to raise a_ total amount of around $20,000. 
1ations in the box were less than they hoped 
nther independent donations from 

sororities and a variety of organizations 


t aes ease the total. 


One student who felt compelled to do something for 


the tack victims was Nathan Brooks. Brooks and 

1 Vanosdale, director of campus activities, set up 

M Concert. All donations went to the victims 

S | tragedies. The concert held in Charles 

J € onsisted of students and faculty 
+]  E + 


who performed various talents. One thousand 
students and one faculty member performed at the 
fund-raiser. Brooks said the event was a great way to 
contribute to the many people in need of assistance. 

Fund-raisers were not the only demonstration of 
patriotism. A stream of national pride ran through the 
campus. Amcrican flags were hung from windows in 
office buildings and residence halls. Provost Taylor 
Barnes, a vetcran of the Air Force, hung a flag in the 
window of his office 

“I felt an overwhelming need to show my support 
for America,” Barnes said. “A flag in the window was 
just a small contribution to the patriotism needed 
right now.” 

As American flags flew proudly and the National 
Anthem was sung with enthusiasm, the University 


took part in the return to normalcy in America, even 


despite being miles from the destruction. 


Jimi Hendria’s “Freehird” comes to life with the 
help of a guitar and harmonica. Dylan Minor and 
David Clisbee shared their talents at the Memorial 


Concert. pl Byl 


he Red Crass ec ve childrenin The efforts of 2,362 : P : 7 
arene ‘ ess in “Dj The talented trio of Sarah Comtort, Megan 
over S140 Mi Sudbury, Mass. raiseda restaurants in “Dine P ; Ve ‘ > 
Fe ar Alib J wd Sar. mfr me ute It 
naking them the total of 10,00 by for America” raised ibaugieand! Sdfdl Sampson) Cemonsiate sell 
eading benefactor of ¢ $12.5 million Oct. 11; isical talents at the Memorial Concert. Money 
the relief fund. w proceeds went to was collected and donated to the tims of the 
charities. Sept atta { fi 1 Kange 


Campus and community members gather to 
remember the att vhile David Welsh sings and 
uitar to “Lighting Crashes” by Live. The 
program consisted ot several different forms of 


musical acts. photo by Michaela Kanger 


n their way to lunch Bridget Walter and Jen 


Reiman are motiv 
Kalkbrenner to don 


ted by Ali Eaters and Clarissa 
ate. to the Helping Hands fund. 


Members of organizations volunteered to 


money for the Red Cros: 


Terrorist ATTACKS 


Husband and wife Amanda and Matthew say 
yodbye as the amcratt carrier USS Theodore 
It prepares to leave its yme port at 
k. Va., Sept. 19. Just betore the carner lett, 
Gordon England addressed somber 
over a loudspeaker from the bridge. phot 
yy Associated Pre 


ROTC Member Julie Kirkpatrick places a tlag 
near the memorial tree to symbolize her patriotic 
spint. The tree was planted during the “Day of 
Remembrance” ceremony at the Bell Tower, photo 
by Melissa Galit 
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STUDENT LIFE 


by Betsy Lee 


STUDENTS FACE THE REALITY 
OF DEFENDING A NATION 


As thousands sat glued to their television screens 
watching the events of Sept. 11, a select few were rising 
to duty. With an intense swelling of national pride behind 
them, individuals in the military were preparing to serve 
their country. 

At Northwest, students involved in the ROTC or the 
National Guard waited nervously to hear from their 
bases. 

“I was so confused when I first saw what had happened,” 
Cadet Jared Britz said. “Then I heard that my unit had 
been put on alert and the reality set in that one day I 
could be in Maryville going to school, and then next day 
I could be gone.” 

This meant Britz, who was involved in the Field Artillery 
National Guard Unit and the ROTC had to be ready to 
leave within 24 hours after notification. 

For Cadet Nick Soapes, who was also involved in the 
ROTC and National Guard, the attack did not mean 
guaranteed deployment, but it did change the 
atmosphere surrounding field drills and other military 
activities. 

“We're more alert now and more aware of our 
surroundings,” Soapes said. 

Soapes did not face immediate placement because of a 
clause in his contract stating that he would not be called 
into active duty until he completed school. 

“I'd love to help, but right now my priority is to 

More than 250 Maryville community members gather around 
the ROTC colorguard on Oct. 12 at the Nodaway County Courthouse. 


Mayor Mike Thompson declared the occasion United We Stand Day 
for the one month anniversary of the attack. photo by Melissa Calitz 


graduate,” Soapes said. “After I graduate, and I get my 
commission, I’m gone. I'm off to save the world.” 

According to both cadets, the attacks prompted an 
increase in interest toward the ROTC and the National 
Guard. 

“People are asking me questions all the time now,” Britz 
said. “A bunch of guys I know told me they thought about 
enlisting. It’s not so much a joke now.” 

Along with this new interest came increased visibility. 
When in uniform, both cadets were approached by 
students who had questions about the government 
response to the attacks. 

“The first question I get when I walk in wearing my 
uniform is ‘What's going on?” Britz said. “People don't 


realize that I don’t know any more than anyone else. I'm 


just waiting and hoping with the rest of the nation.” 


The flag is never to be When a flag is flown When displaying a itis improper to ne 
wornon clothing froma pole the fly end flag vertically the display a flag drapedon we m 
apparel, bedding or to be should wave freely. canton, the stars, must acaror podium. 
allowed to be printed on be displayed in the 
anything disposable. upper left hand corner. 
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Consuelo Garcia of Mexico City wet 


Two postal worker hang 
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SP Proudly Continues To Serve The Commurity 


| 
Inspecting a University package, Sharon Miller determines | 
the weight of the envelope. After reports of nthrax hit the news; 
posta ike ere required to f cioser attention to packages 
ing over one pound. photo by Brett Stewart 
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by Betsy Lee 


ANTHRAX PROVOKES ANXIETY 
AMONG AREA POSTAL WORKERS 


Each time a customer entered, a cheerful chime rang 
throughout the mail room, giving no indication of the 
tension that gripped the office just a few months ago. 

While the country was still reeling from the Sept. 11 
attacks, reports of anthrax exposure began to dominate 
the evening news. Because the powdery white chemical 
was sent through the mail, local postal workers became 
apprehensive about their working conditions and job 
security. 

“If we don't have mail to deliver, we don’t have jobs,” 
Debbie Hill of the Maryville Post Office, said. “At first, I 
kind of doubted that it would affect us, but now I'm afraid 
because the scare cost the postal service a lot of money.” 

When the anthrax scare hit a little closer to home, 
anxiety among local workers increased. After anthrax 
spores were found at a Kansas City stamp fulfillment 
services center, both the Maryville Post Office and the 
University Mail/Copy Center held meetings to discuss the 
issue. 

“We held an open forum,” Cindy Capps, supervisor of 
the University Mail/Copy Center said. “We wanted our 
employees to be able to ask questions. We also wanted to 
let them know that if they were uncomfortable working 
here, we would help them find jobs elsewhere.” 

Previously unaffected by the anthrax reports, Capps was 
concerned by reports of anthrax within 100 miles of 
Maryville. 

“That's way too close to remain confident,” Capps said. 
“For a while after that, a couple of people wore gloves 
while sorting.” 


mh bd @Q 


According to Hill, sorters at the Maryville Post Office 
also wore gloves to protect themselves. Another 
precaution taken at the local post office included a 
temporary suspension of the sale of previously stamped 
envelopes. 

“For three weeks to a month they were doing nationwide 
tests on the spores of the envelopes,” Hill said. 
“Otherwise, there weren't many changes in our protocol.” 

Employees at the University Mail/Copy Center also 
experienced a few alterations in standard office 
procedures. Capps said the only changes involved the use 
of their certified mail stamp. When a package weighing 
over one pound was sent through the mail, employees 
were required to inspect it carefully and mark the package 
with the stamp. 

“People were offering mail clerks around the country 
over $1,500 for the stamps,” Capps said. “Now, we lock 
the stamps up every night and we don't keep one behind 
the front desk.” 

Although the anthrax scare sent a tremor of fear through 
the postal system, both Hill and Capps said the effects on 
office atmosphere were temporary. 

“It’s a scary situation and we've had discussions but our 
behaviors didn’t change,” Capps said. “I just hope it’s 
over.” 

According to Capps, the anthrax scare really brought 
the tragedy of Sept. 11 into focus. 

“The mail goes to everyone, while the World Trade 
Center was far away,” Capps said. “Anthrax made me 


realize that it can happen to us.” 
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All Maryville mail was Before the anthrax scare, Over 1,000 pieces of The34-centstampwill US ney ee 
routed through Kansas mail was deliveredin2 to campus mail came increased to 37 cents in Fe ne Copy f ; ae i 
City offices, Even mail 3 days after being posted. from off-campus June. 
sent within Maryville After the anthrax scare, mailers daily. 

went to Kansas City mail slowed toa4tos 


before being delivered. 


day delivery rate. 
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Maryville: 


Northside Professional 

Tattoo & Body Piercing 
After two years of business, store manager 
Greg Bromley said the place still had its relaxing 
atmosphere. Bromley had over seven years of 
experience and guaranteed quality work. IIc 
proudly displayed the tattoos he had done on 
the walls of his business, which served 15-20 
customers per week. While performing his eraft, 
Bromley said he only used quality jewelry when 
piereing, and his tattoos were completely 
sanitary. Northside Professional Tattoo & Body 
Piercing was located at 115 E. Third St. and was 


open Tuesday through Saturday from 1 a.m.-9 


p.m. 


Herbs ’N Whey 

Located at 1202 N. Main St., Herbs "N Whey 
offered herbal remedies and education on 
personal health eare, Owner Dave Bareus 
opened the business July 7, 1997. After curing 
his family when doctors could not, word of his 
business spread through the eonimunity. One 
line of products that was offered was “Natural 
Sunshine,” which was the first company to 
capsulate herbs. The rustie shop also carried 
books on healthy living and herbal treatments 
Herbs ‘N Whey was open Tuesday through 
Friday from 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m., Wednesday 10 


a.m.-6:30 p.m. and Saturday 10 a.m.-2 p.m. 


4 closer look at local businesses 
expressing its Midwest color 


Hole-in-One Simmons Village 
Entertainment The Third Street Diner Restaurant Deli 


\s the result ofa survey taken by Maryville — The 3" Street Diner occupied a building that For over 20 years, Del and Bernie 
sidents, Hole-in-One Entertainment dated back to the 1940s. Even though owner Simmons, owners of the deli, have offered a 
ened its doors Julyi8, 2001. The business, Gina Whitwell said she never planned on — variety of homemade foods. They chose a 
cated at 216 W. Third St., offered beingarestaurant owner, she somehow found _ location at 14-16 Northside Mall, because it 
iniature golf, pool and an arcade. Owners herself managing the diner. She said the _ was close to the Courthouse Square, a busy 
irtis and Debbie Lawson offered a dance atmosphere fluctuated between a rowdy, but location during the day. It was a place where 
om that accommodated 140-150 people, amusing crowd Thursday and Friday, to a __ the customers knew each other by name and 
well as a party room used for birthdays. laid-back environment on Monday. Whitwell were greeted with “hellos” at the door. Del 
le-in-One Entertainment was closed on said the diner was open Monday through Simmons said that even some of the 
onday, but opened Tuesday through Friday from 6 a.m.-2 p.m. and Thursday University’s faculty came in occasionally to 
\ursday from 4 p.m.-9 p.m., Friday 4 p.m.- _ through Saturday from 12 a.m.-2:30a.m.The enjoy the food. The deli was open from 5 
p.m., Saturday 1 p.m.-lip.m.and Sunday diner served everything from hamburgers a.m.-3 p.m. Monday throngh Friday and 


).m.-7 p.m. and fries to biscuits and gravy. from 5 a.m.-1 p.m. on Saturday. 
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Early in the evening, friends gathered at The 
Outhack to smoke, drink and talk. Closer to closing 
thee the har became louder and more crowded. 
photo by Melissa Galitz 


Laughter and cups are raised into the air in 
celebration of December graduation; The Pub 
featured the band Eighth Wave in the new stage area. 
Only allowing those of legal drinking age admittance, 
The Pulb provided a more relaxed atmosphere 


photo by Melixsa Galitz 


Filling any mug for 50 cents, The Pals tied to 
bring in business during the early part of the week 
Poor college audents searched cupboards for the 
largest rug they could fie: one mug brought in held 
over 205 oz. photo by Shane McAsey 


by Melissa Galitz and Jill Robinson 


Seven Bars in Six Nights 


A six-day tour of the weekend entertainment in Maryville 


Seven hars provided Maryville with seven 
flavors ef fun. Depending upon the taste hurls 
nfthnse who went to the har, everyone selected 
a Witferent location for an evening out in the 
‘Ville. 

Greups depended upon the atmosphere, 
people and age of ardmittanre at each location. 
Ninctcen was the mayi-al number at most hars 
in town; freshmen counted down the days until 
they could gn tr such places as Lucky's, Molly's, 
The Palms, and the World Famnus Outhack. 

The 21 and over cowed generally preferred 
more lai hack e«tablishments such as The Pub, 
Burny's Sports Kar and Murphy's. Offering a 
multitude of drink specials, and atmospheres; 
seven hars provided six nights of entertainment, 
And so the week hegan. 

Monday started the cycle of specials and 
sncialiving, It was the older crowd that found 
their way to The Pub for a pitcher of beer nr a 
pint glass of aleohol. A comfortable hum of 
conversation filled the establishment decorated 
in an eclectic arrangement of memnrahilia. 

Inside, a swect musty mixture of stale 
cigarettes, erlngne and spilled alenhol greeted 
each arrival. The Pub was a bar for those nflegal 
drinking age who wanted a calmer envimmment 
te mingle. 

“This is a relaxing har te get away from a 
hunch of dumb younger people who shnuldn't 
he served in the first place,” Charl Curphy sair. 

Featuring a new stage area, The Pub hasted 
local hanris almost every weekend, an 


atmosphere that differed frm Murphy's. 


Grected hy a sizn warning those offended 
hy smnke notte enter, asmall proup of miridle- 
ageimen gathered daily at Murphy's to discuss 
politics, crops, town rumors and the weather, 

“The regulars here are really friendly, the 
typcthat would do anything fnryou.” bartender 
Christina Lolli said. “I don't feel like I am at 
work, these are my friends more than 
customers.” 

Murphy's was more than a bar, daily food 
specials and Saturday night karaoke pave the 
placea unique twist. On the other side of town 
another har featured a younger crwd in this 
same similar atmosphere. 

Two underage women entered The Palms, 
envelope in the green and brown interior. 
An employee raced to the front, mnre than 
exrited to brand the drinking status on their 
hanes. 

“This is the first har I've heen to where I 
haven't heen served,” Melanie Williams sai. 
“T usually drink at home sn I don’t have to deal 
with the parannia.” 

Wednesday nights, The Palms filled 
customers’ mugs for 50 cents. One enllege 
student took advantage of the special by 
bringing a colossal 295 oz. mug holding over 
17 heers at one time. Muted televisinn sets 
plowed ahove the har bmadecasting the news 
anda sports channel. Rurny’s Sports Bar, afew 
hocks away, also paid close attention te the 
Wednesday night game. 

Upon entering Burny’s, the hartender 
screaming, “Out of bounds,” a Jinga tower 


a 


For Karoke Night at The Outhack wes 
Murphy's the formed inieos froma 
equipment cost $10,000 worn down power plant. 
and had an average of 
10B0 songs. 


S 


Smurces: 
Heott White, owner ot 


The Palms was Murphy's, Paul 
eriginally krawn as the Thompe in, from The 
Bucanhan Street Library. (b's anw\ Tower 240) 


A slow night provides the few 
occuping the bar an opportunity to 
drink over pool, video games and and 
a game of lenga, Burny’s Sports Bar 
offered a drink special for every nipht 
of the week. photo by Shane McAsey 


Reer hottles tip in the air, anv the 
crowd begins te thicken at The Wrrld 
Famous Outhack. The har was mest 
popular after football and basketball 
games and on Saturday nights. photo 
hy Melissa Galitz 


While grinding was uncemmnn at 
the Pub, the new stage area allewed 
hands te come in and provide live 
music for the patrons te enjoy. The Pub 
provided a way to break the harrier 
hetween professors and students. 
photo by Melissa Galitz 


Seven Bars Seven Nights 


trqpling, over and a pirl slamming her beer 
bottle on the tahle echne if the walls. Nubbed 
as pre-party territory, bartender Dustin Petty 
said there were specials every night of the 
week. 

“Lhavea lntnf penple who enme here before 
they go te Lucky's or Melly’s” Petty said. “It is a 
place to drink with hurddies.” 

Drawing closer to the weekend students 
walked in packs from every end of town to enjoy 
a hazy night of fun. Ladies night every Thursday 
at Molly's was notorious for free cover and free 
drinks; men and minors were required to pay 
a enver charge. Many minors, however, found 
ways to drink in the different bars. 

“We hard asystem, we walked straight tothe 
har ant asked fora glass of ire water then went 
straight to the hathroom te dump it cut and Fill 
up with heer,” Cara Helland said. 

new stereritypod as a euntry har, Molly's 
now proudly hung thongs and bras above the 
1 as he blared anything from hip-hop to AC/ 
1. After the night at Molly's, these without 
hangrwers traveled ty Lucky’s Friday night for 
penny pitchers during happy hear. 

Separated intn two moms, half of the har 
was Modicatel t) playing pool, tables filled with 
pitchers of heer and flirtatious conversation. 
People wandered into the other side to find a 
dance floor filled with gyrating people. Grnups 
of guys hung over the railings surrrunding the 
dane finor in the same way many did at the 
Muthack. 

The World Famous Muthack generate! an 


entirely Aifierent sociel experience. Studenis 
waited impatiently in lines that would spill 
intn the sidewalk anv the street. Empty heer 
bottles clanging in the hottom of large barrels 
pierced through deafening levels of 
conversannn. 

Once inside, people tended to dress and 
behave in a different manner than in other bars. 
It was not uncommon for pirls in January to 
wear tiny skirts and halter-tops. DJ Jeremy 
Hagerman said there were specific groups of 
people who regularly attended the 
establishment. 

“The Outhack is more of your fraternity, 
sorrity and jock har, Hagerman sai. “It alsin 
brings in a Int of pirls that turn 19.” 

Early in the evening preps of pirls Aanrod 
in circles awaiting the personal attention of the 
examining men above. By the end of the night, 
heat from groping, prinding and sweating 
people produced a wet dripping film on the 
walls, 

Rar time read 1:30 a.m. and the lights 
flipped.on, shattering the illusion nf an electric 
evening. Footprints in slimy filth trekked 
toward the dior. Whistles persuaded lingering 
poople nut into the end streets. 

Aday of rest and much neorled recuperation 
began Sunday morning. The extra sleep 
prwidced students with the fuel ty hevin the 
ennstant cycle of socializing vnee again. 


While laughter lifts from the bar, regulars 
during happy hour discuss topics of the day. 
Murphy’s had harheque Sunelays far fre thall fans. 
photo by Shane McAscy 
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Michaela Kanger and Amanda Byler 


Series 


Pearl Duncan 


Curiosity about her past led a woman to 
use DNA research to trace her ancestry. 

Pearl Dunean, former literary professor from 
New York, spoke Feb. 7 about investigating her 
ancestry. To help her in this mission she worked 
with the Smithsonian Institute, who identified 
words her parents spoke in their native tongue 
when Duncan was a child. Identifying these 
words, it was discovered her family originated 
from the Akan tribe of Ghana, West Africa. 

DNA tests were done by researchers in the 
Human Genome Diversity Project. Researchers 
found individuals related to Duncan's father. 
Her novel “DNA Adventure: We Are All 
Related” reported the findings. 

“Students need to realize that all aneestors are 
strong people,” Duncan said. “When students 
trace their ancestors, they add to their sense of 
self.” 


OR MKEST 5 


Lonny Houk 


Founder and president of “Feed the 
Lambs” and volunteer with relief efforts in 
Sierra Leone, West Africa, Lonny Houk 
spoke about the conflicts in the area. 

Houk exposed students to hardships 
faced by the citizens of war-torn Sierrz 
Leone. Just one day after the Sept. t) 
terrorist attacks, Houk discussed how the 
emotions of Americans were similar to those 
that were experienced by the people of Wes' 
Africa. 

“Terrorist attacks happen all the time ir 
Third World countries such as Sierré 
Leone,” Houk said. “When they happen te 
eountries more established, there is a nev 
sense of awareness. A few people bent o1 
destruction can wreak unbelievable havoe 


We always have a lot of work to be done.” 


Visitors at Mary Linn Auditortum 
speak on many areas of interest 


Football Coaches Herman Boone and Bill Yoast 


Herman Boone and Bill Yoast, football 
oaches at T.C. Williams High School during 
he 1960s, spoke Oct. 4 about the challenges 
f uniting the racially diverse team. 

Desegregating T.C. Williams High School 
orced many changes on the community of 
Va. One of the 


ontroversial was the appointment of anew 


lexandria, most 
ead coach for their football team. Herman 
soone, an African-American, was picked 
ver town favorite, Bill Yoast. After the 
ppointment of Boone as head coach, the 
ity of Alexandria was on the verge of riots. 

Yoast thought about not coaching 
nymore, but found that his love for the 
ame was stronger than the racial tension 
yetween the coaches. Both Boone and Yoast 
ealized the need for compromise and unity 


mong team members of different races. 


“I didn’t really think about making any 
points, I knew that in order for the team to 
win games, they needed to come together 
somehow,” Boone said. 

After both Boone and Yoast set an 
example for the team, members pulled 
together and created an inspiration for the 
town, completing a perfect 13-0 record. In 
a time of racial tensions, this changed the 
beliefs of many community members. 

In 2000, the coaches’ story was made 
into a movie, “Remember the Titans,” which 
inspired the coaches to lecture to schools 
across the country. 

Two coaches, from opposite 
backgrounds, came together to unify a 
football team. Both Boone and Yoast had 


not only accomplished a winning season, 


they had overcome stereotypes. 


Carl Bernstein 


One of the most influential names in 
journalism shared his knowledge on a 
number of topics from governmental 
corruption to the war in Afghanistan. 

Carl Bernstein, Pulitzer Prize winner in 
journalism, spoke Jan. 28. Bernstein’s 
investigative reporting uncovered the 
Watergate scandal and resulted in the 
resignation of President Richard Nixon. His 
experiences were shared with the audience. 

Bernstein spoke about the lack of quality 
reporting in today’s media outlets and 
journalists’ focus on pop culture instead of 
hard news. He also referred to the increase 
of today’s entertainment news as a triumph 
of “idiot culture.” 

“Journalists don’t have enough courage to 


give our readers and viewers real news,” 


Bernstein said. 
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students u 
three semi-trucks of set 
equipment fc e show 

“Annie Get Your Gun.” 


Troika Entertainment, 
who brought some of 
the Encore shows, had 
nine professionals to 
help the students 
prepare for the show. 


Moving a box full ef carpentry toals, | 


Over 75 people were 
provided a pasta bar 
courtesy of the 
University as a “thank 
you” to the workers. 


Once the trucks were 
unloaded, students and 
professional help had to 

put the entire set of 

“Annie Get Your Gun” 
together from scratch. 


by Mandy Lauck 


Off-Stage Preparation 


Student assistants help set up Encore performances 


Congested voices molded into one massive 
source of sound as set directors guided students 
to their places. “Lights go over here,” was heard 
from a distant corner of the stage. Mass 
confusion resulted in one goal, setting up the 
Encore show. 

In the early morning hours Feb. 13, 55 
students unloaded material and set the stage 
for the Encore Series show “Annie Get Your 
Gun.” This organized chaos took place in the 
Mary Linn Auditorium between 7:30 a.m and 
6p.m. 

Students heard about the need for help 
through word of mouth, job listings on the 
Northwest website and theater appreciation 
classes. Students set up props, hung lights and 
checked overall sound from the stage for $6 an 
hour. Besides money, students had the 
opportunity to work with professional 
stagehands and technical workers. 

“| think it’s a good opportunity to help with 


Encore shows,” Jessi Lambert said. “Students 


get the opportunity to help with a professional 
show and see exactly how much work it is to 
perform. Encore shows also give students the 
advantage of working with better equipment.” 

Phi Sigma Kappa fraternity also assisted in 
the set up. Pat Immel, technical director. called 
the fraternity and asked if they could help set 
up the show. 

“We felt it was a great way to help out the 
theater department and raise funds for ournew 
house,” Phi Sigma Kappa President Logan 
Lightfoot said. “We had a total of 11 people that 
helped work and they worked a total of eight 
hours for both morning and night. Besides, we 
were so close to Mary Linn, we decided we could 
help out.” 

As voices lowered and lights dimmed, 
students at the University were a part of the 
major attraction. Helping with an Encore show, 
students received first-hand experience from 
professional stagehands in what goes on behind 


the scenes. 


66 Students get the opportunity to help 
with a professional show and see 
exactly how much work it is to 


perform. 99 


-Jessi Lambert 
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by Mandy Lauek, Betsy Lee, Ann Harmon and Jill Robinson/photos by Nate Marquiss, Michaela Kanger and Amanda Byler 


Shows 


STUDENT LIFE 


St. Joseph and Omaha 
Symphonies 


Classical music filled the Mary Linn 
Auditorium when two symphonies traveled 
to campus. 

Direeted by Frank Thomas, the St. Joseph 
Symphony performed three musical pieces 
April 6. The St. Joseph Community Chorus 
and Missouri Western State College's 
Concert Chorale teamed with the Tower 
Choir and soprano soloist Tamara Hardesty 
inthe last piece, “Gloria” by Franeis Poulenc. 

“T loved the ‘Gloria’ piece because I've done 
that one mysclf,” Patricia Bowers-Schultz, 
professor of musie, said. 

Entertaining the audienee Nov. 13, another 
group of musicians came to campus. The 
Omaha Symphony, directed by Victor 
Yampolsky, performed pieces such as 
Wolfgang's “The Magic Flute” and Johannes 
Brahms’ “Symphony No. 1 in C Minor.” 

The University was just one stop in their 


tour of the Midwest. 


National Acrobats of Taiwan 


Aets of ineredible strength and flexibility 
dominated the stage while acrobats jumped 
through rings of fire and knives, performed 
human pyramids and bent their hodies in 
ways few could imagine. 

The National Acrobats of Taiwan, Republie 
of China, took over Mary Linn Auditonmum 
Feb. 5 with displays of talent. 

“It was great,” Clinton Fisher said. “It's 
nothing like I've ever seen before.” 

Performing a variety of difficult acts, 
highlights of the night included one acrohat 
balancing on seven chairs stacked to the 
ceiling. Many found the contortionist acts to 
be intriguing. 


“It's freaking awesome,” Amy Carr said. “I | 


can’t even touch my toes so it amazes me that 

they can bend like that.’ | 
Completing the night with a magie show, 

members of the audience caught a short | 


glimpse of the dramatie folk arts and variety 


shows from the East. 


Professional 
the stage wi 


Chicago The Musical 


Sassy, edgy and filled with a dark humor, 
headline musical set the stage for a night 
f scandal, sex and murder. 

Racy as the actresses’ fishnet leotards and 
lack stilettos, “Chicago The Musical” 
ought to life a story of deception and 
ealousy March 26, in the Mary Linn 
\uditorium. Songs such as “All that Jazz” 
ielped weave the story of Roxie Hart in her 
lesperate struggle for fame. 

Unique compared to previous Encore 
iresentations, many audience members 
njoyed the seductive plot. Nathan Holgate 
hought it was a nice theatrical change. 

“I've always loved the show,” Holgate 
aid. “The talent level was very enjoyable, 
nd I think it opened up some eves to the 
ifferent kinds of theater out there. It was 
xcellent.” 

Electricity buzzed through the audience 


ling out of the auditorium; crowds of 


tudents were giddy with excitement. 


Ragtime 

Chatter filled Mary Linn Auditorium prior 
to the production. Lights dimmed and the 
hushed crowd was transported back to the 
early 1900s, a time when the music was hot 
and ethnic tensions reached dangerous 
levels. 

“Ragtime,” the musical, based from E.L. 
Doctrow’s novel, was performed Oct. 10, 
portraying the life-stvles of three families 
representing different ethnic groups. 

“I think the production emphasized how, 
despite all the struggle, all the different 
people were okay in the end.” Stephen 
Haynes said. “I loved how the theme came 
together.” 

One glitch in the production caught the 
attention of most viewers. At the end of the 
play, a local child actor refused to come out 
on cue. 

In spite of the minor problem , the musical 
exposed the audience to an award-winning 


musical and a music sensation of the 1900s. 
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Annie Get Your Gun 


Pulled into the elements of love, comedy 
and the Wild West, an Encore presentation 
of “Annie Get Your Gun,” brought the story 
of two straight shooters looking for fortune. 

The musical began with Frank Butler, a 
traveling show shooter looking for a good 
match up. Taking the challenge was Annie 
Oakley, a tomboy with shooting talent equal 
to Butler's. Life became complicated when 
Oakley received more attention and both 
found themselves attracted to each other. 

People from surrounding communities 
were drawn to the show. Danny Lewis from 
King City, Mo., said he was impressed. 

“Because we're in a rural area, we don't 
have a lot of opportunity for cultural 
experiences,” Lewis said. “I just appreciate 
the opportunity to be able to come here and 
see this. It's important for my kids.” 

The performance offered comedy, song 


and dance, giving those in attendance a taste 


of musical theater. 
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Silhouettes, illuminated by the moon, 
hovered outside of residence halls leaning 
against trees and crouching on steps trying 
to improve the reception of their eall. 

A global phenomenon swept across the 
population and students were a huge part of 
the craze. The cell phone era had begun. 

On eampus, the musical ring of cell phones 
could be heard in the elassroom, in the J.W. 
Jones Student Union and throughout the 
residence halls. 

“| have had a couple of rings in elass this 
year,” Instructor of Musie Lisa Lawrence 
said. “I usually make a joke about it, saying 
something like ‘Can I get that for you?” 

While most instructors chose not to make 
an issue about cell phones ringing in the 
classroom, some made the decision to 
discuss their cell phone policy in the syllabus. 
Professor of psychology Roger Neustadter 
put a clause about cell phones in his class 
description due to a past experience. 

“I had a student, some time ago, that had a 
beeper go off often in class,” Neustadter said. 
“1 mention something in class now because 
of the history of class being disturbed.” 

Cell phones were seen everywhere on 
campus despite warnings in the classroom. 

“When I didn't have a cell phone, I was 
always annoyed with people walking around 


talking,” Anne Koerten said, “Now that Ihave 
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The cell phone was Cell phones became 120.1 million cell 
invented in 1947. It was ready for commercial phones were used inthe 
used by the military. use in 1983. United States in 2001. 
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hanges the face of campus 


one, Pm not.” 

Ideas were changing rapidly about the use 
of the cell phone. Cheaper long distance 
greatly increased the use of cell phones. 

“T have it to eall home,” Kaylyn Lakebrink 
said. “I have free long distanee, so it’s really 
handy.” 

One of the most convenient uses for a cell 
phone was while traveling. Although there 
were no laws regulating the use of eell phones 
while driving, according to Lieutenant Ron 
Christian, Maryville Police Department, it 
couid result in an accident. 

Despite the risk associated with driving 
while using a cell phone, students continued 
conversing with family and friends while 
traveling. The urge to stay connected and the 
be ablity to talk to others at all times was 
indicative of the changing world. 

Cell phones revolutionized the way people 
communieated. Talking with friends and 
family became cheaper, faster and more 
convenient. Whether it was a late night 
phone call to a friend across the country ora 
chat while driving through the streets of 
Maryville, the need to constantly be in touch 


was met by the use of cell phones. 


Worldwide communication is limitless with 
the help of a cell phone. Taking over the campus, 
students similar to Amanda Duty rely on cell 
phones everyday. photo by Michaela Kanger, photo 
iNustration by Cody Snapp 


<A 
54 percent of drivers The National Highway 
have wireless phones in Traffic Safety 
vehicles at all times. Administration reported 


cell phones accounted for 
20 to 30 percent of all 
vehicle accidents. 


Source. 
www.cnn.com, 
www.engincergirl.com 
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Bow Before the Gods 


Ly Siti . 


Greek Week brought the diverse Greek 
organizations together in a variety of activities 
and contests. Starting off the week was the 
naming of Zeus and Iera. 

Mary Linn Performing Arts Center was filled 
with Greeks rooting for their members to win 
the prestigious titles. As part of Greek Week, 
the contestants consisted of one member from 
each sorority and fraternity on campus. Judges 
rated contestants on talent and a question, 
answer segments, and a fashion show of togas. 

After performing "Zeusendales,” Sigma Phi 
Epsilon’s version of Chippendales, Doug 
Montgomery was crowned Zeus. Sarah Huffer, 
of Sigma Sigma Sigma, performed “I Will 
Remember You” renamed “f Will Remember 
Zeus,” to help win the title of Hera. 

“My sorority has always nominated me, and 
finally this year they voted me to represent 
them,” Huffer said. “My talent section was really 
pretty easy. My old roommate is very creative 


and helped me write the lyrics to the parody.” 


Phi Mu members Kailey Gordon and Jessica 
Jacobs help decorate the sidewalk with chalk. 


6G 


We 
didn’t 
participate 
in the 
games, 
but I 
think it 
was a lot 
more fun 
to watch. 


- Doug 2/ 2, 


Montgomery 


Greek organizations gathered around the Bell 
Tower for the event. photo by Christine Ahrens 
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The money raised 
from Greek Week 
went to the Maryville 
Children’s Center. 


After being crowned, Montgomery and 
Htuffer had to wear togas and crowns 
everwhere for the week, including to classes 
and around town. 

“By Saturday, ! was really sick of wearing the 
togas, especially with the bad weather we had,” 
lluffer said. “fo spice up the wardrobe, | 
decided to doa theme every day. Tuesday I was 
cavegirl, Wednesday was hula, Thursday was 
Mardi Gras, Friday was sporty, and for the 
games, I wore a shiny gold toga.” 

The week was filled with games and activities 
for Greek organizations to participate in. 
Games ranged from canoe and chariot races to 
Ultimate Frisbee to chariot raees, while 
activities consisted of events such as Greck Sing 
and the Olympiad. Zeus and I fera oversaw the 
events that took place. 

“We didn’t participate in the games, but I 
think it was a lot more fun to wateh,” 
Montgomery said. “The Bat Race was so funny. 
As } was laughing, they started chanting for me 
to do it, but I hushed the crowd real quick.” 

The opportunity to come together with other 
students in Greek organizations not only 
enhanced their camaraderie, but opened their 
eves to teamwork and perseverance. 

“It is a fun way to bring the Greek community 
together, where everyone can laugh and get 
along,” Anna Ashbacher of Alpha Sigma Alpha 


said. 
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Sigma Phi Epsilan has 
won the overall 
competition 10 out of the 
last 11 years. 
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At the Greek canoe race, Rich 
Blackburn and Bryce Andrew tip 
their boat in Colden Pond The race 
was eventually cancellec e to 
light 
Ahre 


Before the greek sing at Mary Linn 
Performing Arts Center D u 


Early in the morning, Oaria Kim 


t 


yter 


Pam, played by Panela Leung 


The costumes from Sixteen rehearsals 
Picnic” OC were ali the “Lesson's 
from the Clay” needed in 
order to be ready to 
perform foran 
audience. 


1 


One costume for 
“Picnic” could take 50- 
70 hours to make, 
including research, 
design, and sewing the 
costume from scratch. 


Lisa Smeltzer performs the 
ginning biblical songs that entice 
e audience. “Lesson’s from the 
ay” performed only one time on 
mpus, but toured local churches. 
ioto by Michaela Kanger 


by Chris Bolinger 


Personal Performances 
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Just as the warmth of spring began to fill 
the air, Mary Linn Performing Arts Center lit 
up with new productions. “Picnic,” an 
awarding-winning play by William Inge was the 
first play to grace the stage. 

Set in the 1950s, “Picnic” told the story ofa 
small Kansas town turned upside down by a 
brash, voung drifter. According to director Dan 
DeMott, the play portrayed feelings of the ‘50s 
and relationships between the generations of 
the time. 

DeMott said the cast was fantastic and 
professional, and their hard work gave them the 
opportunity to take the show on the road. After 
performing in MLPAC March 1-4, they traveled 
to Missouri Western State College where they 
were greeted by a packed house. 


“Lessons from the Clay” was another 


production created by the Department of 


Communication and Theater Arts, a lab series 
written by Lisa Smeltzer. 

“Lessons from the Clay” told the story of 
Jeremiah, a biblical prophet, and his visit to the 
potter's house. His visit revealed certain lessons 
that helped Jeremiah grow spiritually. The play 
was performed March 8 in the studio theater 
of MLPAC. 

“This was a challenging experience,” Amy 
Kunkelman, assistant director of ‘Lessons from 
the Clay,” 


first leadership position. Overall, it went pretty 


said. “As a sophomore, this was my 


well for being a studio production.” 

Although different in content, the two 
performances gave students an opportunity to 
get involved in theater. An alternative to the 
main stage productions, students and members 
of the community were able to enjoy the talents 
of those who worked hard to create these shows. 
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66 This was a challenging experience; as a 
sophomore, this was my first leadership 
position. Overall, it went pretty well for 


being a studio production. 
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Students’ Exploration of an Acting Expertence 
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Candice Allen and Jonathon Reynolds perform 
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by Mandy Lanck and Jennifer Louk 


Personal Performances 


Black box productions s 


Humor prevailed in a condensed 
version of Shakespeare’s plays when 
three men recreated scenes a packed 
auditorium had never seen before. 

Acompilation of comedy and fun, “The 
Complete Works of William 
Shakespeare-Abridged!” was brought to 
the stage Oct. 10-12 in Charles Johnson 
Theater. Directed by Jason Daunter, the 
student production featured Lance 
Christofferson, Reid Kirchhoff and 
Mark Maasen portraying the numerous 
Shakespearean characters. 

Beginning with “Romeo and Juliet” 
and continuing through tragedies such 
as “Julius Caesar,” the audience found 
themselves in fits of laughter. Even the 
tragic “Othello,” was delivered in the 
style of a Beastie Boys rap, allowing 
Kirchhoff to point out that the actors 
were “all honkeys” and unable to play 
the character of Othello. 

“The audience's reaction to the 
interpretation of ‘Othello’ was great,” 
Christofferson said. “They thought it 
was hilarious and they knew we had no 
sense of rhythm.” 

A complicated and difficult 
interpretation of “Hamlet” was 
presented at the end. Using a great deal 
of audience participation, Hamlet was 
shown several times with many 
variations. 

“(The play) was way more successful 
than anyone ever’ imagined,” 
Christofferson said. “It was probably 
the most enjoyable play I’ve been a part 
On 
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Student productions turned from 
lighthearted comedy to intense drama 
with the production of “Medea.” Directed 
by special guest Steve Grossman, the 
Greek tragedy was performed Nov. 8- 
11 in Mary Linn Performing Arts 
Center. 

Medea’s emotional struggle was the 
focus of the play. She faced knowing her 
husband planned to marry another 
woman. 

Choreography by Haley Hoss Jameson 
helped bring out the emotion and 
drama of the play. Jameson said the play 
was one of the hardest to produce 
because of the setting. 

“IT researched ancient Greece, Greek 
dance and ancient Greek theater,” 
Jameson said. “I then used the idea and 
pictures that came to me to design 
movements that were true to the time 
period.” 

Candice Allen, who played Medea, 
agreed the plav was challenging. She 
spent a minimum of 25 hours 
rehearsing for the production. 

“It was extremely intriguing,” Allen 
said. “The more I found out about the 
character, the more I felt like I knew 
her.” 

The two student productions showed 
the highs and lows of human emotions, 
allowing the actors to showcase their 
talents. Using these abilities, students 
portrayed characters ranging from a 
heartbroken Medea to a rapping 
Othello. 


¢¢ It was extremely intriguing; the more I found out 
about my character, the more I felt like I knew her. 99 


-Candice Allen 


STUDENT PRoDUCTIONS—— 


by Mandy Lagek 


Spectrum of Emotions 


Theatrical talents reveal acting versatility in plots 


Displaying acting versatility, two spring 
productions delve deep into the varving 
emotions of the human experience. 

Shown 10 davs apart, “Love Letters” and 
“Diary of Anne Frank” spanned the 
emotional spectrum between love and fear. 

“Love Letters” appeared in the Blaek Box 
Studio Theater of the Performing Arts 
Center Jan. 31. The production depieted the 
strength and depth of a love between two 
friends. Although small in numbers, 
director Melissa Ough felt the east added 
to the suecess of the production. 

“I think the production turned out really 
well despite the number of cast members 
and amount of rehearsal time,” Ough said. 
“We only had two and a half weeks of 
rehearsal and only four east members.” 

One week later, the drama “Diary of Anne 
Frank” unfolded on the stage of Charles 
Johnson Theater Feb. 7-9 and was directed 
by Jason Dannter. The seeond spring 
production delivered the famous story of a 
young Anne Frank. Frank’s diary entries 
recorded the time her family spent hiding 
from the Nazis. Daunter said he was 
familiar with the story line and had a special 
interest in the seript. 

“f've always loved the story of Anne Frank 


and as my third student production, I felt 


Greedy and selfish Mr. Vandom, played by Reid 
Kirchhoff, tries to relax in “Diary of Anne Frank.” 
The Frank and Vandom families hid in an attic to 
escape Nazi persecution. photo by Nate Marquiss 


an emotional connection with the seript,” 
Daunter said. 

With 30 students auditioning over two 
nights, this show was a more elaborate 
production for Daunter, 

“This production was very different from 
all the others I've done,” Daunter said. *! 
think } have grown more and have learned a 
lot about staging and working with the actors 
more.” 

Two productions explored the plots of 
vastly different performances in the short 
span of two weeks. With dedication and 
emotional performances, their efforts 


created theatrical entertainment for all in 


attendanee. 


¢¢ IthinkI have grown more and 
have learned a lot about staging 
and working with the actors. 


STUDENT LIFE 
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-Jason Daunter 


Although “Love 
Letters” took two 
characters through four 
decades of life, the 
actors never changed 
clothing. 


During the production 
of “Love Letters,”the 
characters remained in 
the same location for 
the entire production. 


‘ — = 
“Diary of Anne Frank” 
was the second show of 
the year to be directed 
by Jason Daunter. 


During adolescence, Andrew Ladd, played by 
Lance Christofferson, listened while Melissa Gardner, 
played by Aubrey Huck, teased him. Correspondenc 
between friends over the course of many decades 
was the plot of “Love Letters.” photo by Amanda 
Byler 


In the small attic, Mr. Frank, played by Chris 
Battiato comforts Anne, played by Jen Downey. 
“Diary of Anne Frank” was directed by Jason 
Daunter. photo by Nate Marquiss 
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Source: 


“Diary of Anne Frank” 
Theater Department 


was the first show to 
have the audience sit on 
Stage, surrounding the 
set during the 
performance. 


STUDENT PRODUCTIONS 


by Jill Robinson 


Campus 


The metamorphosis on campus began 
with additional parking spaces, new roads 
and buildings altering the landscape. 

Numerous projects affected areas ranging 
from academics to athletics. Improvements 
in classrooms and edueational tacilities 
were among the many changes. 

Renovations to Garrett-Strong Science 
Building reached the final stages of the $15 
million project. While faculty moved into 
the west wing, preparations were made for 
classes to be held in the new area for the 
summer. In addition to the Garrett-Strong 
project, a new botany greenhouse would be 
completed north of the building. 


The construction tape did not end within 


GG 


Were 
now ata 
point to 
take this 

from 
being a 

quiet 
phase of 
the 
campaign 
to the 


Alterations 


of $3.5 million in commitments toward the 
$5 million project.” Burchett said. “We're 
now ata point to take this from being a quiet 
phase of the campaign to the public phase.” 

To get the word out, a community-wide 
eclebration was held Dec. 9 in Beareat 
Arena. This celebration included foothall 
highlight films on big-sereen TV's, door 
prizes and Northwest cheerleaders and pep 
bands, motivating the community to donate 
to the cause. Football athlete Justin Bowser 
said this fund-raiser was important, not only 
to the campus and community, but to 
potential reeruits as well. 

“T think the new additions to the stadium 


will add more atmosphere for the team and 


} 
academic walls; the athletic department was Fi help to bring future recruits, as far as a big, 
also upgrading their facilities. Rickenbrode public nice stadium to play in,” Bowser said. “We're 
Stadium continued its new “face-lift” with phase. excited.” 
a $5 million fund-raising campaign effort. y) 9 Outside of these facilities, additions were f 

First-class facilities planned ineluded new -Lance cutting through the campus. A new parking | 
locker rooms, improved west-side seating, Burchett east of Dietrich Hall added spaces for } 
private suites and a larger scoreboard. residents. As a result, two new roads were | 
Finding money for these new features, constructed through campus. One 
however, was not an easy task. connected the new parking lot with 16th 

Budget cuts and an economie down turn Street; another ran north of campus to 
created a challenge in the fund-raising College Drive. 
campaign. However, Lance Burchett, vice The landseape continued to change and 
president of University Advancement, was the construction tape and cement trucks 
optimistic about the efforts. were a constant reminder of the growing 

“Our foundation stadium fund-raising improvements and continual campus 
committee has been able to secure an excess evolvement. | 

> -: As the KichOff Party begins, Bearcat 
\ \ ee Sweethearts hand out programs to the crowd. | 
l 


“ ——— urtes. 


Bearcat Arena was filled with spirited participants 
in the fund-raising event. photo by Shane McAsey 


Northwest This Weck 
102 


Anew warehouse 
facility northwest of 


Northwest has used 
alternative fuels to heat 
campus buildings, saving campus would save 

anaverage of $375,000 $222,000 spentin 
yearly. storage rental, 


STUDENT LIFE 


The new campus parking lot and northern road 
stand on the south side of the high rises. The new 
parking lot was built to further compensate the 
high number of upperclassmen drivers. photo by 
Amanda Byler 


In the north campus area lies an unfinished 
road. The road started at Dietrich Hall and lead 
to the Village “O” Apartments. photo by Shane 
McAsey 


Campus CHANGES ——— 


by Jil Robiason 


Reality strikes in 
educational finale 


An emotional collision of bliss ane panie 


tudents in black gowns. At last, 
there would be freedom, but the uncertainty 
of the future weighed heavily on the minds 

Liman 

Gathered in the Student Ree Center Dee. 
t4, graduating students awaited their 
diplomas. The accomplishment was hard to 
srasp. Ronda Driskill was graduating after 
three and a half vears with a bachelor of 
science degree in Animal Science; recently 
married and ready to move on, the final day 
still offered some shock. 

“It hasn't sunk in yet,” Driskill said. 

Reality created a wave of nostalgia. 
Memories trickled through conversations 
summarizing the college experience. 

“I guess | have to grow up,” Chad 
Ackerman, marketing management major, 
said. “Now I'm going on to get my teaching 
ertifieate. I've been in college so long | think 
] could teach it.” 

Security ina future plan was assuring, but 
the stress of the job hunt plagued others. 

“I'm seared because I don't know what I'm 
doing vet,” Jared Mantell, marketing 
management major, said. “My only real 
regret is that I wish 1 would've been more 
involved in organizations. It’s still been a lot 
of fun, but it hasn't hit me.” 


Despite the apprehension, it was an 


-omplishment. Catherine Palmer, 
~ 
~ ce, 
Christina Pasqua was The oldest December 
the first student to earn graduate was 60 years 
her degree entirely old and the youngest 
through on-line courses. was 20. 


STUDENT LIFE 
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Im 
scared 


yet. 
-Jared 9 9 


Mantell 


> for Graduation 


we &.NwTUssourLcdu 
2141 December 
mmencement progr 


employee in B.D. Owens Library, was proud 
to complete her master of arts. 

“It's a real serious goal that I've had,” 
Palmer said. “I'm going throngh the 
ceremony to show my son.” 

Family and friends were veeal in their 
congratulations that echoed off of a packed 
Beareat Arena. It was a moment University 
President Dean Ilubbard said students 
should be proud of. 

“You have moved into some elite ranks 
tonight,” Huhbard said. “The opportunities 
hefore you are tremendous.” 

And even though minds were racing with 
future plans, the evening closed offering the 
graduating class of 2001 the world before 


them. 


Narthwest graduates are addressed by Governor 
Bob Holden at the spring commencement ceremony. 
Northwest held two graduation ceremonies, one following 
hoth spring and fall trimesters. photo by Michaela Kanger 


As University President Dean Hubbard’s image is 
projected onto a giant screen, Hubbard greets graduates, and 
their lamily and friends. Pictures of campus were tlashed 
across the screen later in the ceremony to Green Day’s song 
“Time ot Your life.” photo by Cody Snapp 


One of the 402 graduates receives her diploma 
from University President Dean } 
hundred thirty were female and 17 

A aah 
photo by ¢ eye 


k in San Francisco spoke to those in 


attendance. photo by ¢ Snapp 


Join 


Sporadically scheduled throughout the week were meetings, fund- 
raisers, Community projects and other obligations to organizations. 
Catering to the diverse beliefs and interests of students on Campus, 
they were our friends and support systems. ' 

Constantly evolving into a fixed part of our lives, organizations created 
an outlet for learning and growing outside of the classroom. Speakers 
and tield trips helped open doors for personal growth, while the comfon 


level accompanying the familiar faces sometimes morphed into a sense 


of family. 
It was the eclectic makeup of each organization, the strong heliets of 
the American Civil Liberties Union, the competitive bond of Fellowship 
ot the Tower gaming nights or the cultural pride of the Indian Student : 
Association, that opened up our minds to new ideas. Students found 
their niche in these masses of people who shared similar interests. 
Each organization had a personality all its own. 
One trait that prevailed was tocus. Hard work helped achieve the 
many goals students had for their group. Fund-raisers and silent walks 
all made an impact on the community . 
These were our connections and memories. This sense of play was 
another facet in the quest for knowledge and exposure to new ideas 
throughout the college experience. 
Bottom line was that these organizations oftered something a 
classroom setting and general social environment could not. The 
combination of learning and playing made this involvement critical to 


our growth as students. ' 


In 1984, the Delta Chi Too Late Paintball was The Theta Chapter of 
hause was approved on a member of the Sigma Tau Gamma was 
the National Register of National Collegiate the oldest fraternity on 

Historic Places. Paintball Association. campus, founded in 
April of 1927. 


JOIN 


Northwest was home 
to12 different student 
performance groups. 


iticultural organizations 


Lining up te perform Auping the 
Ralitinie show, the Resreal 
Marching Red's sexophone 
players pripoane ter Ontertany the 
crowed. Fhe her! wis hailed as the 
‘Misical Pride nf Northwest.’ 
Ahr teoby Amand’ Byler 


In the agricultural 
department there were 
12 organizations. 


Coverage on the CD includes: 
PEPPY A quick took at 
organizations 
on campus 


Source of facts: 
www.nwmissouri.edu 


Division PAGE-—— 


by Jill Robinson 


Wildlife awareness 
in variety 
of activities 


k...thunk.,.plink. Volunteers from the 102 Wildlife Club competed 


After the hunters arrive ) SF Ley Reve nvie [eee 
t Rae Wott Lbs ¢unit land ‘nthe oe 7 
es {y tid ot peek ay dG wr 


by throwing rocks in 5 cup to pass the time between the hunters’ arrival. 
Every year the organization volunteered to tag deer for hunters in the 


area. On Nov. 17, behind Watkins Hardware Appliance and Rental, the 


group waited for hunters to bring in their prizes of the day. 


Highly involved in outdoor activities and environmental issues, the 102 
Wildlife Club was active throughout the year. Forty-three members paid 
$4 a trimester to join. Warren Crouse said the club was made up of a good 
group of people. 

“Everybody there is down to earth and enjoys hanging out and having a 
good time,” Crouse said. 

Activities that reiterated their interest in wildlife included a trip to the 
Henry Doorly Zoo and a canoeing and camping trip in southern Missouri. 
It was not all play; the club did highway clean up, deer check stations and 


volunteered at the Science Olympiad held on campus for middle school 


was necessary was a love for nature and commitment to preserve its 
resources. 

“We all have respect for the outdoors,” Crouse said, “But you don't need 
to he a nature freak.” 

This positive outlook and enthusiasm for playing an active role in the | 
community made this organization effective. From deer check stations to 
canne trips, it was a team effort that sought to improve the environment 


around them 


Agriculture Club 

Front row: Kellie Blume, Shawn Malter, Ben Bell, Carrie Sullivan, 
Shannon Jesse and Anthony Nisley. Row 2: Jared Kendrick, Jennifer 
Carpenter, Kim Dimmitt, Beth Lilly, Jennifer Copper, Tarryn Dicke and 
Ohlberg. Back raw: Rich Thomas, Matt Gruber, Robert Conley, Joel 
in, David Gomel, Jason Foland, Tom Campbell, Joey Rosenfelder, 


students. Anyone could he a part of this active group. Crouse said all that 
J i a ee 
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102 River Wildlife Club 


ont row: Melissa Colwell, Keri Frankl, April 
llispie, Shawn Hess, Megan Dovel, Niki 
irder, Josh Heintz, Warren Crouse, Kevin 
xlan and Andrea Estes. Bock row: Alane 
anken, Nicole Koeltzow, Nikki Noble, Trevor 
innum, Paul Wagner, Caleb Jefferies, Ben 
saivilin, Kenny Elder and David Easterla. 
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fy Accounting Society 

J Front row: Laura Kozel, Nicole 
Miller, Jennifer Halverson, Sarah 
Carver, Alyssa Welu and Nicole 
Martens. Back row: Amanda 
Sigwing, Tim Bauer, Nick Waldo, 
Amy Meyer, Jennifer Zwiegel, 
Sabrina Marquess, Stephanie 
-——=mg  Meints, Blythe Reynolds and Todd 


Kenney. 
Time 


Ay ee 


African 
Friends 


ssociation 

‘ont Row: Gelina 
yntaine, Patricia 
ugabe and Ruth 
alasa. Bock Row: 
aturure Vimbai, 
unaba Nasiiro, 
iceb Malasa and 


<in Okunrinboye. 


Agricultura! Ambassadors 
Front row: Ronda Driskill, Beth Lilly, Chrissy 
Cuminale, Jamie Haidsiak and Lori Fordyce. 
Back row: Josh Kemper, Joe! Miller, Tyler 
Williams, Tom Head and Corey Neill. 


In the back lot of Watkins () ie) 

Hardware Appliance and Rental, =) a oa = 
Jonathan Dees attempts to visually 
measure the size of a hunter's kill. 
“The 102 River Wildlife Club helped 
me to gain knowledge about 
animals in this area," Jessica 
McGeehan, member of the club, 
said. photo by Amanda Byler 
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102 River WipLIFEe cluB=— 


Alliance of Black 
Collegians 
Front Row Chehia Azres, Kendra 
Moore, St 1, Tors 
Ha Vi Miya 
W ‘a efferson 
Bi Cothrine and Kasaundra 
B / Row 2 Kenneth 
M Erik Falls, Jason Hughes 
Fe mart, Ramyia Silvers 
Vanielle Cheatam, Colette 


Norton, Maurice Scott, Brandon 
Runions, James Worley and 
Tyrone Bates. Back Row: 
Fahteema Collins, Terryn Lindsey 
snd Shawnta Clark. 


Alliance of Black 
Collegian's Praise Team 
assists Paula McNeil as 


she sings "Shackles 
Souls on Fire ¢ nlight- 
ed audiences at the 
Charles Johnson Theate 
througl Prayer, poetn 
1d mu 
ORGAN 


Agronomy Club 
Front Row: Tom Zweifel, Tom Head, Brian Bethmann, 
John Ohlberg, Aaron Mason, Tom Campbell and Tyler 
Mason. Row 2: Daryl Wilmes, Dean Osborn, Chris Sparks, 
Rick Aspergren, Dean Smith, Jay Crom and Scott 
Eischeid. Back Row: Jason Vandivort, Jennifer Alden, 
Laura Nichols, Jennifer Ellis and Kyle McCoy. 


y Jill Robinson 


essages of praise 


form through 
musicand dances 


eif@ny through the audience in the form of melodies and piann 


shords was a heartfelt message. The Alliance nf Black Collegians’ Gospel Alliance of Black Collegians 
executive board 


Front Row: Sheena Lloyd, Kamille Jefferson, Veronica 
For a month, the Alliance of Black Collegians’ Gospel Choir prepared [BRIM RACES Utell Rea Seg cue 


. F , Moore, Chekia Azres, Kasaundra Breedlove and Miya 
or the second annual Souls on Fire performance in the Charles Johnson un é ' y 
ilson. 


*huir wanted te spread their good news to the group in attendance Nov. 
2. 


heater. Fifteen women from the organization contributed their vocal and 
Jance talents te the message through praise, song and scripture. 

“We basically were uplifting the name of God and Jesus, and getting it 
wut there that we are on fire for him,” gospel choir chairwoman Kasaundra 


Breedlove said. 


The choir sprang from ARC. Initially a Rible study that inenrporated 


«ng into the lessons, the group evolved into the current gospel choir. ba 


There were no auditions te he in the choir and Breedlove said that it 


~ 


sas a place where students could meet and celebrate the Lord’s name; It 


was a year-round effort with practices every Wednesday at the Wesley | i | | 
enter. — 


“ : f : AS ; "L will Carry You" plays as the Wesley Center's 
We are nwt just a group of people coming together to sing and play The song "I wi Hy ea) 

J Bromp Of Pe . . ms Celebration Team members Kimberly Reese and Holly Stevens 
perform in the Souls on Fire concert. Throughout the 
a aon . performance, pictures of the Sept. 11 tragedy flashed across a 
yery spiritual. ae 4 ne 

. projection screen. photo by Amanda Byler 


around,” Rreedlnve said. “We worship and have a wonderful time. It's 


Ag Council 
Front Row: Amend Sealine, Carrie Sullivan, 
Megan Snell and Jason Foland. Back Row: 
Wayne Long, Lowell Busch, Joel Debruin, 
Kristen Mitchell, Tom Head and Rich Thomas. 


Bejore the performance begins on enw 
veanda Mallot and Lindtay Morredin sinus 
ree ives te thet) young audience In th 
produstion Tale of Tails” \oimals cot peted in 
the play s annual tail contest; 1hé opessum won 
ihe crown with an act @ kindness phott by 


Alpha Gamma Rho 


new members 
Front Row: Shannon Jesse, Mark Mather, Tyler 
Rolofson and Colby Schwieter. Back Row: 
Jason Vandivort, Jason Smoot, Rick Aspegren, 
Travis Gerlach, Brandon Schlake and Clark 
Heman. 


Alpha Gamma Rho 


active 

Front Row: Josh Kempers, Rich Blackburn, 
Dean Smith, Brett Wellhausen, Tyler Williams, 
Brandon Schaaf, Kendall Vorthmann and 
Chrisholm Nully. Row 2; Jason Richards, Darin 
Orme, Rich Thomas, Chris Reynolds, Anthony 
Nisley, Tyler Kapp, Jason Folond, Mike 
Musselman, Shawn Malter, Ricky Roselins and 
Brian Orme. Row 3: Joel Debruin, Nathan 
Rusinack, James Hardee, Amend Sealine, Daniel 
Kelley, Lowell Busch, Kyle McCoy and Kyle 
Pierce. Back Row: Casey Flinn, Scott Winkler, 
Mark Hungate, Tom Campbell, Lance Williams, 
Jason Gregory, Lucas Carlson, Christian 
Kincheloe, Nate Schroeder, Justin Moenkhoff 
and Justin Pollard. 


Aipha Psi Omega 
Front Row: Rachel Vierck, Melissa Ough, 
Patrick immel and Jen Downey. Bock Row: 
Jason Daunter, Brandon Thrasher and Marty 


Wolff. 


yy Lindsay Crump 


performance 


of talent 
and lessons 


ears, squirrels and rabhits wandered through the aisles interacting 
ith the children and adults sitting in the audience. As the lights faded 
in the people and rose on the ferest, animals retracted hack to their 


ahitats, exiting the stage. 


Alpha Psi Omega, an honorary theater fraternity, held its annual 


hildren’s shaw on Dec. 9. This year the production was “A Tale of Tails” 
hy Stacy Craig, and all proceeds from donations were given to charity. 

“It’s heen a fun, educational experience, helping children appreciate 
he dramatic arts,” Melissa Owen sai. 

Rachel Vierck, vice president of Alpha Psi Omega, directed the show, 
which used animal characters te stress the morals of inner rather than 
juter heauty. The twe characters in the play, a rabbit and opossum, 
competed to sec who had the best tail. The opossum was eventually 
fietorious because of the realization that inner heauty was just as 
important as outer heauty. 

Theater majors who had successfully completed the required amount 
of acting and behind the scenes technical work could be involved in 
Alpha Psi Omega. New members were nominated, and an initiation 
period followed lasting one week and ending with a ritual. 

With the annual show concluded, Alpha Psi Omega handed over the 
profits to the Children’s Center #f Maryville. Dedicating hours of hard 
work, members were able to give hack ty the enmmunity through service 


and entertainment. 


Alpha Mu Gamma 

Front Row: Terry Pfaffly, Jamie Garrison, 
Megan Stetson, Katie Spiguzza, Quin Fuller, 
Michaela Hand, Jennie Hayes and Louise 
Horner. Back Row: Jamie Buchmeier, Mary 
Bossung, Brack Bastow, Emily Dix, Lisa Doudria, 
Ashlee James, Scott Shannahan, Holly 
Grabbert and Channing Horner. 


Alpha Omega Society 
Front Row: Jared Watson, Charity 
Richardson, Kristin Horstmann and Logan 
Lightfoot. Back Row: Jodi Victor, Cecilee 
Diamond, Andrew Roth, Julie Victor and 
Karla Pinzino. 


AveHA Pst OMEGA— 


Alpha Sigma Alpha 


active 

Front Row eirolf nnon Knieris 4 

Row 2: t N 
i y, Melanie 1g f 
M Len Timmery 
) tin Stubblefield and 
| Row 3: Enza Sorano, Kim Simor 
Dn, J ie Knierim, Michelle Forsen, 
!, Kristie Hurt, Martha Seim, Ashley 
fer uk, Rachel Espey and Kathy 
i indley. Bock Row: Jessi Mell, Anna Ashbacher 
| peer, McCarten Delaney, Jill Mally, Bayle 
| fey is, Jane Marie Clark, Elizabeth Ferguson, 
é é ura Chamberlain, Sarah Caldwell, 
tr y Arkfeld, Julie Coney, Nicole Foy and Erin 


t 

¢€ 

: American Association of Family and 
; Consumer Sciences 

J] Front Row: Emily Dettmer, Katie Peterson, Heather Young, 


Amber Gross, Heather Dennis and Amy Craine.Row 2:Angie 
Mutz, Stephanie Anello, Katie Johnson, Peggy Bruck, Nicole 
Meinke, Julie Suda, Emily Craven and Jeha Hansen. Back 
Row: Patrice Casey, Laura Hoff, Kathryn Hamilton, Erica 
ori Meyer, Debra Henggeler and Melissa Engle. 
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Myers, | 


Throughout the afternoon, Peggy Miller talks with 
Iidents helped organize hi rise retire 


by Betsy Lee 


Double dose 
of winter 


celebrations 


mas lights reflected off nf the balloons hovering around the nonm, 
announring the eembinatinn of twn important oceasions. 

Students involved in the American Assneiation of Family and Consumer Srienires 
organization gathered Nec. 6 to welonme the holidays and celebrate the career of 3 
colleague. Associate Professnr Peogy Miller ended her career after the fall trimester 
with a retirement party eomplete with presents, halloons and food. 

While commemnrating Miller's carecr, the organization also celebrated the end nfa 
successful trimester filled with preparatinos for their February eonference in Chiragn. 

“Our hig activity is a regional eareer ennference we attend every year,” Ann Rowlette, 
cluh sponsor said. “Tt pives students the epportunity te learn about possible careers 
within their field.” 

Consisting of speakers, tours and learning seminars, the ennference pave student 
an npportunity te network and socialize. 

AAFtS was an organization oriented toward students with majors in the field. With 
apprximately 35 members, the group hnought students trgcther twiee a month to 
soialize and learn. Participation in the organization erst $10 in Ineal dues and 342 in 
nahienal dues. 


“The higyest asset nf the onpanization for students is the npiportunity to sorialize 
with other students,” Rewlette said. “They make ennnections within the field that are 
useful after they praduate.” 

The AAFCS pathered to celebrate the eareer of a faculty member and a field of sturdy 
students were enthusiastic ahnut. Through parties, einfcrenres and monthly mectings, 


members former relationships with students sharing similar interests. 
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Alpha Tau Alpha 


Front Row: Kristen Mitchell, Mike Dieckman, 
Kristen Rhodes, Jaime Haidsiak, Joel Miller, 
Kendra Masoner, Benjamin Bell and Marvin 
Hoskey. Row 2: Tim Prunty, Rob Pangburn, 
James Penn, Shaun Murphy, Jennifer 
Spreckelmeyer, Jason Richards, Katie Jacobs, 
Cara Wiese, Daniel Bowles, Josh Kempers,Jason 
Vandivort and Rich Thomas. Bock Row: Jeremy 
Lacy, Michelle Lund, Kineta Keith, Penny 
DeVauilt, Chrissy Cuminale, Amy Sullivan, Alicia 
Robinson, Nathanael Schmitz, Jessica Basinger 
and Jim Hardee. 


Alpha Sigma Alpha 


new members 

Front Row: Erica Sheeres, Kelsie Sis, Lindsey Miller, Christie 
Taylor, Shelby Bartels, Erin Gray, Stacy Viditto, Jessie 
Dewaele, Christi Thori, Kelly Peterson and Jamie 
McLaughlin. Row 2: Deanna Walter, Jeralee Adams, Rachel 
Osborn , Jen Anderson, Beth Pearson, Marsha Smith, 
Lindsey Knight, Ashley Franson, Danielle Pinon, Amanda 
Rolofson and Michelle Ferrara. Back Row: Amy Zuk, Joy 
Hayes, Sara Booker, Sarah Baumgartner, Karla Pinzino, 
Lindsey Hunken, Alyson McGinnis, Gina Tominia, Rebecca 
Crane, Lindsay Wittstruck, Kristen Deckard, Amy Vetter and 
Lara Yungclas. 


At the annual Christ- 
mas party, Jenell Ciak, 
Lauren Leach and 
members of the 
American Association 
of Family and Con- 
sumer Sciences cel- 
ebrate a successful tri- 
mester and the retire- 
ment of Associate Pro- 
fessor Peggy Miller. 
All students, alumni 
and staif from the de- 
partment were invited 
to attend. photo by 
Amanda Byler 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FAMILY AND CONSUMER SCIENCES 


Association for Computing Machinery 

Front Row: Phil Heeler, Rachelle Wright, Stephanie 
Anderson, Philip Maher, Ben Coffman and Dean Sanders. 
Row 2: Brett Graves, Gary Bolin, Kyle Koenig, Brian Dorn, 
Jason Mannino and Ainsley Mannino. Back Row: Derek Eye, 


Nick Wiederholt, Corey Swope and Travis Muellner. 
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Bearcat Sweethearts 


Front Row: Dawn Trent, Megan Henning, Angela Davis, Kendra Masoner, 
Kara Rollins and Sara Dielema. Row 2: Mavie Daugherty, Jamie Ross, Jill 
Awtry, Lindsay Washam, Megan Coleman, Steph Smith, Natalie Schwartz 
and Heather Wrisinger. Bock Row: Lisa Nichols, Jamasa Kramer, Mindy 
Thorne, Jennifer Harrison and Holly Ellis. 


American Marketing 

Association 
Front Row: Julie Brophy, Ryan 
LeCluyse and Jessica Miesner, Row 
2: Lori Ficken, Ross Robertson, Sue 
Scholten, Ty Brookover and Kaan 
Ozdemir. Bock Row: Ryan Urban, 
Sara Wolff, Paul Miser, Doug 
Russell, Lisa Sychra and Deb 
Collier. 


Beta Beta Beta Biological Society 
Front Row: Lisa Carrico and Alison Monnin. Back 
Row: Andrea Johnson, Christy Crownover and 
Tamara Wallace. 
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Baptist Student Union 

Front Row: Heidi Hester, Amy Abplanalp, Eric 
Oldfield and Robyn McCollum. Row 2: Garrett 
Kingston, Amanda Berg, Dawn Sutton, Natalie 
Alden, Amy Dudlry, Jenny Schell, Julie Martin, 
Ryan Morton and Jason Yarnell. Back Row: Sam 
Thrower, Maggie Dittmar, Charity Tubbs, Maria 
Swope, Verlene Downing, Andrea Schnetzler, 
Jen Boyer, Megan Dovel, Misty Gibeson, Chris 
Ayers and Trevor Bennon. 


hy Jill Robinson 


hocolate treats 
entice marketing 
association 


very kind of chocolate imaginable was piled before them. Products liner 
he ecunters teasing members of the American Marketing Association. 

Chris Arnnid, Kansas City’s district manager of Hershey’s, nffered advice and 
barics ahwut the business Nov, 15. He was one of the many speakers that gave 
nembers of AMA an insight into the world they would he entering, President Ty 

;wkuver said the organization appealed to approximately 55 members in 
narketing, business and advertising majors. 

“T's an important erganizatinn hecause we offer [students] an opportunity ty 
neet penple within the industry and find mut what skills they look fr to make 
is hetter and more marketable,” Bonkover said. 

In additinn to learning about the marketing field, members applies this 
cnnwlerdge te oommunity service ctforts and activities. 

AMA visite? nursing homes for their volunteer work and participate in a fund- 


‘aising, campairn selling T-shirts in response tn the Sept. 11 attacks. These 


.ctivitics gave members hands-on experience dealing with penple in their 


“mmunity. 

The group activities range’ from speakers to pizza and movie nights, There 
fore nn major requirements th be a part of the group, only a $16 chapter fee and 
n adeitinnal $35 te he a national memher. 

Mutlets te the husiness world made this organization beneficial. Students net 
nly received advice, they made contacts with potential employers. 

“Tlike having an epportunity te meet real-life penple in the industry,” Rookover 

caid. “It pets me out of the academic world and inte the husiness workd.” 

Freused on the working world that loomed hefore them, this organization took 

idvantage of speakers and activities that would henefit the members. AMA's 
vents not enly gave away products like chewnlate, they offered advice to students 


hor their field of interest. 


After answering guest speaker Chris Arnold’s 
question correctly, Tina Kehr collects her prize of 
sweets. Members of the American Marketing 
Association were asked about Hershey's business 
strategies after Arnold’s presentation; correct 
answers allowed students to choose a Hershey 
product. photo by Shane McAsey 


_AMERICAN MARKETING ASSOCIATION 


As they enjoy the 
chips and salsa 
Alyssa Welu and 
Tithint Greiner talk 
about the upcoming 
Christmas break The 
Accounting Society 
party was held Det 
bon Roberta Hall 
photo by Chryuna 
Campobasso 


Cardinal Key 
Front Row: Allison Clevenger, 
Keri Stang], Ashlee James and 
Tiffany Barmann. Row 2: Bridget 
Divis, Alan Dalson, Nathanael 
Schmitz, Michelle Wiesner, 
Jessica Clausen, Rebecca Dunn 
and Corinne Moszczynski. Back 
Row: Nick Wernimont, Nikki 
Mullins, Lori Fordyce, Crystal 
Beckham, Jamie Borsh, Todd 
Kenney and Ashlee Erwin. 


~ ORGANIZATIONS 


Campus Crusade for Christ 

Front Row: Apesue Hunt, Danny Burns, Jesse Fisher and 
Robert Gorman. Row 2: Sean Berger, Monica Marcolina, 
Sara Lipira, Jill Anderson, Megan Stetson, Amber Seymour, 
Tiffany Barr, Amy Craine, Julie Kitzing and Jeremy Sellers. 
Row 3: Brandon Wright, Sarah Whithorn, Deborah Ruber, 
Erin McKillip, Sondra Nickerson, Angie Van Boening, Erin 
Bleachle, David Nelson, Tracy Hall, Elizabeth Craver and 
Kelsey Nichols. Row 4: Joel Potter, Pam Hockens, Kathryn 
Jensen, Amanda Whitaker, Missi Alfrey, Nicholas Ross, 
Rebecca Dunn, Aaron Wilson, Jill Webster, Katrina Streck, 
Erin Polaski and Kara Karssen. Back Row: Derick Delanty, 
Elizabeth Jensen, Katie Mosby, Emily Dix, Lisa Doudna, 
Drrew Keirsey, Mitch Hiser, Chris Dunn, Scott Shannahan, 
Andrew Jackson, Aaran Phares, Shawn Stetson and Nick 
Koeteman. 


Blue Key National Honor Fraternity 
Front Row: Brandon Banks, Eric Miller, Jennifer Gnefkow, 
Keri Schweigel, Megan McLaughlin and Tucker Woolsey. 
Back Row: Ryan Miller, Alison Adkins, Joe Glab, Scott 
Nielson, Kim Lamberty and Pat McLaughlin. 


benefit society 
members 


Pearated with Christmas lights, the first floor of Roberta Hall looked 
s festive as the bright frosting on the cookies about to be caten. 
Members of the Accounting Snciety gathered for goodies and 


“onversation during their holiday party Dec. 6. Students filled their 


‘lates, played games and celebrated a successful trimester »f events. 


ge & 


One major activity of the trimester included a field trip te Omaha, Neb., 
there, the group's 40 members had the opportunity to receive ) : 
é 57 To help prepare for the gitt exchange, Jennifer 
nfyrmation from two firms. Arthur Andersen LLP and Physicians Mutual 9pAge-cmcrsel eae cece melee semen 
randomly picked a number that Zwiegal wrote on 
each slip of paper to determine the order people 
US OOR CeO Ree M eC MMLC mestiiaws § would select their gifts. photo by Christina 
Campobasso 


insurance Cy. welcomed the society and showed them the ropes. 


said. “It supported my decision te hecome an acenunting major.” 

Networking was one of the most important features of belonging to 
she swcicty, President Sarah Carver said. It provided an avenue for 
acenunting, majnrs to socialize, talk about internships and form study 
reups. 

"The mission of the sncicty is to get information te students about 
ceounting,” Carver said. “It’s a great way to network and meet each 
ither. Networking is how te get ahead in the major and in careers.” 

For a $10 membership fee, group members had the opportunity to 
interact with professionals and nther students. The society provided 


“embers with valuable connections for the future. 


Celebration 

Front row: Chris Marple, Zane 

Knudtson, Tracy Ward, Stacy 

p ro oe Schumacher, Libby Whittle, 
q° Elizabeth Walters, Sally Dunn, 
Lindsay Showers, Jessica Matus, 
Phillip Holthus and Chris 
Droegemueller. Row 2: Sara 
Sampson, Sabrina Nemyer, 
Adam Ewing, Trent Buckner, 
Nathan Leopard, Jake Harlan, 
Brandon Strunk, Chris Shobe, 
Stephen Haynes, Melissa Maness 
and Sarah Comfort. Back Row: 
Nic Vasquez, Brian von Glahan, 
Nicole Ursch, Daniel Baker, 
Allison Oates, Dave Larson, Chris 
Little, Brice Willson, Megan 
Allbaugh, Miles Lutterbie and 


Tiffany Droegmueller. 


ACCOUNTING SOCIET 


Christian Campus House 
Front Row: Leslie Lober, Michael Lovelace, Steve Nichols, Jared Watson, Joel Potter, Austin Brown, 
Sonny Derr, Katie Hanson, Megan Brown and Matt Burns. Row 2: Jennifer Harrison, Rudy Koch, 
Janelle Malewski, Megan Romas, Brian Graves, Lindsay James Il, Stephanie Wallace, Shelly Pruitt, 
Moya O’ Berry, Ambrah House, Kara Swink, Marcia Weis, Megan Dovel, Natalie Williams, Rob 
Ahlrichs, Katy Dockus, Heather Derr and Dakota Derr. Row 3: Aaron Casady, Ashlee James, 
Andrea Croskrey, Nathan Dingman, Ryan Fouts, Katy Krouse, Jennifer Heller, Apesue Hunt, Roger 
Charley, Nancy Charley, Jonathan Mitchell, Cory Collins, Alicia Evans, Joe Jackson, Cherie 
Houchens, Brad Fullbright, Rachel May and Gabe Bailey. Row 4: Amy Paxton, Devon Black, Lori 
Strong, Emily Dennis, Danelle Kneyse, Erin McKillip, Merci Decker, Sondra Nickerson, Leigh Stock, 
Angie Van Boening, Julie Flynn, Melissa Drydale, Angela Hartle, Ashley Grosse, Rachel Starks, 
Jamie Garrison, Stephanie Marreel, Amanda Brooker, Lezlie Potts and Jamie Lemon. Back Row: 
Andrew Samp, Missi Alfrey, Heather Quaas, Tracy Hall, Kelsey Nichols, Matt Rhinehart, Jonathan 


Cook, Sean Berger, lan Chruchill, BJ. Baker, Warren Withrow, Kyle Geiger and Jason Thompson. 


Commadore 
Front Row: Corey Collins, Stephanie Wallace, 
Brad Fullbright, Erin McKillip, Rachel May, Joe 
Kleine and Katy Krause. Row 2: Rob Alrichs, 
Alicia Evans, Moya O’Berry, Angela Hartle, 
Ashley Grosse, Kara Swink and Brandi 
Pinkston. Row 3: Jamie Garrison, Nichole 
Pearl, Jessica Eagen, Kana Murphy, Janette 
Summy and Matt Burns. Row 4: Julio Caesar, 
Nathanael Schmitz, Gabe Bailey, 8) Baker, 
Amber Martin, Peggy Bruck, Tegan Mullins, 
Jessi Burgher, Melissa Drydale and Wade 
Drossel.Bock Row: Sonny Derr, Jamie Roberts, 
Nathan Dingman, Aaron Casady, Jamie 
Lemon and Entigo Montoya. 


Upon entering the American Legion Hall for 
the annual barnwarming, visitors are stopped by 
bouncers. Members of the Agriculture Club took 
turns working the door throughout the night. 
photo by Amanda Byler 


’, 


y Lindsay Crump 


3arnwarming 
celebrates end 


of trimester 


s gathered, finishing touches were put inte place. Lights 
vere hung fromm the rafters transforming the American Legion Hall int a 
lace of celebration. 
The Agricultural Club held an annual harnwarming party Dec. 1 for 
nembers and friends. Open to any major, there was a variety of people in 
ttendance. 


“Tam net an Ag major, actually I am an Elementary Ed major, but I have 


net a lot of great friends through the Ag Club,” Ashley Hickman said. 


With 140 members, the Ag Club was the laryest student-based group on 
ampus. All that was required to be invelved was an interest in agriculture, 
ttendance and payment vf annual dues. 

The celebration was une nf many activities members participated in 
breugheut the year. During the eourse of the evening, the Ag Cluh crowned 

1 harnwarming king and queen. Royalty were Carrie Sullivan and Shawn 
falter. Other events included roping enntests and an annual Ag Awards 
‘anquet, creating an atmosphere that allowed people to get involved. 

“‘Barnwarming is just a goud time for everynne to pet together and have 

lot of fun,” Vice President Sullivan said. “We open it up to everyone as a 

<ind of thank you for belping us out this year by volunteering or donating.” 

Activities such as the harnwarming party were some of the reasons the 

lub appealed te se many students. As the largest student-based 
ganization, the number of members provided friendships, fun and a 


chance to get to know a varicty nf people from a variety of majors. 


Computer Management | 
Society > 

Front Row: Fahteema Collins, 

Stephanie Anderson and Melicia 

Smith. Back Row: Nick Wiederholt, 

Thomas Sanchez, Randy McCleary 

and John Reynolds. 


a 
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Common Ground 
Front Row: Christie Cox, Jennifer Griggs, Ashley 
Cunningham, Precious Tillman, Allison Brown 
and Lance Lewis. Row 2: Whitney Hollinger, 
Taylor Harness, Luke Leedom, Anita Wilson, 
Amy Carr and Mario Porras. Back Row: J.R. 
Chaney, Natasha Beauboeuf, Bryan Bosch, 
Adam Schneider, Daniel Munoz, Randy Tilk, 
Bethany Boltaro, Thomas Sanchez and Lindsay 
Crump. 


Moments before the crowd arrives, Agriculture Club 
members Dean Smith and Laura Chamberlain break in 
the dance floor. The barnwarming was held Dec. 1 from 
8 p.m. to midnight at the American Legion Hall. photo 
by Amanda Byler 


AGRICULTURE CLuB— 


Country Faith 

Front Row: Heather LaShell, Jenny 
Williams, Alicia Robinson, Tom Head, 
Jara Sunderman, Amanda Shaw, 
Katherine McLiella and Monica 
Harper. Row 2; Kyle Gaston, Jennifer 
Ellis, Katherine Stravch, Stacy 
Spearow, Jillian Pointer, Kristen 
Lundgren, Matt Gruber and Kelsi 
Wright. Back Row: Nicole Menefee, 
Mike Dieckman, Reed Jorgensen, 
Brian Bethmann, Joel Miller, John 
Ohlberg and Brian Hula. 


As they wait for the rush of students coming to the J.W. Jones Student Union for 
and Carrie Newell talk about smoking outside buildings on campus. Acceptance was. 


unc 


Smith, Jina Lilly and Cindy Kenkel. Back Row: 
Derek Helwig, Michael Head, Brain Jewell, 
Michael Wenberg, Nick Wiederholt and Deb 
Powers. 


Delta Mu Delta 
Front Row: Amy Carter, Marie Allen, Melicia 


Delta Chi 


active 

Front Row: Mike Tipton, Jeff Bailey and Ryan 
Koom. Row 2: Aaron Dobson, Charles 
Skelton, Michael Cassidy, Anthony Vitale, 
Brian Young, Jake Akerson and Kevin Schultz. 
Row 3: Nick Schenck, Mike Bailey, David 
Burroughs, John Hiatt, Eric Hopp, Matthew 
Rose and Matt Moore. Row 4: David 
Whitaure, Brian Holstein, Roddy Jasa, Joe 
Prokop, Chris Mashburn, Eric Koehler and 
Lance Christofferson. Back Row: Josh 
Shields, Derek Fricke, Jonathan Ceades, Mike 
McMurtrey, Ben Bruggemann, Jason Tayler 
and Justin Winter. 


Ins 
to promote 
positive image 


here’s no such thing as the perfect body. This was the message members 


Quest beg 


if Acceptance huper ta spread when they kicked off their inaugural year in 
he fall. 

Cn-president Betsy Burgess sairl the organization was in the making for 
warly six years before it hecame a reality, Graduate students within the 
ssychnlngy department had been enllecting research for their dissertations 
ith the hnpes of someday starting an organization that would address the 
ssuc of bwely image awareness. 

“The praduate students had been working on it, but they were strugyling to 
ret it tu pet it tr the next level,” Burgess said. 

Burgess felt that the issue of body image awareness was often neglected. 
Acceptance was Acsigned to bring this issuc ints the mpen. 

“cur town has this image that it has te be all-American and we're net,” 

urgess said. “There's a Int covered up and not talked about.” 

Th increase awareness of the issue, Acceptance mare presentations at 
Maryville Middle School about self-esteem, eating disorders and bndy image. 
n addition, they wurked on spreading the message to college students hy 
nanding «ut pamphlets for the “Great American Smoke Out” in November 
nd Piwty Image Awareness Week in February. 

“The younger kids need more direction,” Burgess said. “On the college level, 

¢ help them to be aware of the situation; te let them knew it’s not had te be 
the way they are, but they need help.” 

Although Acceptance targeted different age groups with different levels of 

nowledge, the mission behind the greup was universal—find a halance 


tween mental and physical health. 


DeltaZeta 
Front Row: Stephanie Swift, Kaycee Sandridge, Kim 
Hermreck, Lindsey Frerking, Caroline Gross and Jamie 
Borsh. Row 2: Amanda Berg, Janelle McMullen, Ashley 
Young, Erin Mowery, Andrea Johnson, Crystal McArdle, 
Emily Vaughn and Julie Polc. Row 3: Sharon Crane, Joann 
Trussell, Amanda Fox, Nickie McGinnis, Kacie Perna, 
Adrienne Rosenthal, Becky Adams, Samantha Fox, Katie 
Belton, Shelley Caniglia, Christine Miller, Kristina Olms, 
Stephanie Read and Angela Sargent. Back Row: Kelly 
Kettinger, Meghan Dunning, Amy Kephart, Katie Withee, 
Jessie Taylor, Rachelle Wright, Kari Frerking, Tiffany 
Twombly, Melissa Johnson, Nicole Nulph, Ashley 


__ Witmeyer and Jennifer Munroe. 


a 
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For the “Great American Smoke Out” Acceptance members 
Betsey Burgess, Carrie Newell and Lauralyn Sullivan talk to 
Nathan Elder about the facts of smoking as he takes a bag of 
candy. The group handed out air fresheners that said "67 percent 
of NW students choose nat to smoke" as well as bags of candy 
attempting to persuade smokers to fill out a “commit to quit" 
contract. photo by Michaela Kanger 


Delta Chi 


new members 

Front Row: Eric Patton, Daniel Bensley, Matt Callahan, Eric 
Mills, Steve Anderson and Justin Porter. Row 2: Bryson 
Edwards, Nic Jurgens, Ryan Gilbert, Kyle Jansen, Brett 
Stauffer and Dan Bradley.Row 3: Fred Weikelorfer, Dakota 
Glasscock, Jed Penland, Jake Kite, Scot Moore and Jason 
Anderson. Back Row: Jason Madson, Joe Ramsey, Casey 
Sheil, Kyle Foster, Chris Mock and Phelan Fujan. 


Fellowship of Christian Athletes 
Front Row: Jesse Fisher and Mitch Hiser. Row 2: Amber Olney,Cecilee Diamond, 


Jodi Victor, Chad M pesue Hunt Megan Stetson, Jeni Jeppesen, Pam 
Hockens and Chant dson. Row 3:Shelly Guhde,Lisa Doudna, Matt Fisher, 
Kara Karssen tor, Knstin Horstmann, Leah Henderson, Stephanie Swift 
Emily Schaeperkoetter, Lindsay Jones, Sean Berger, Bradley Hall and Angela 
Jennings. Rew 4: Jenn Biere, David Hudson, Rebecca Schelp, Sarah Schelp, 
Danielle Lawless, Drew Keirsey, Patrice Casey, Colby Jones, Robert Gorman, 
Natha 1e, Daniel Jeppesen, Katie Mosby, Emily Dix and Renny 


McVandewege. Row 5: Steven Guhde, Allison Holmes, Brad Peterson, Shane 
Albertson, Tammy Peterson, Kathryn Jensen, Elizabeth Jensen,Jenna Johnson, 
Suzanne Von Behren, Danny Bums, Lindsey Vorm, Josh Lamberson, Amber 
Schneider, Bnce Willson, Sarah Comfort, Julie Kitzing and Amy Dawson. Row 6: 
Shawn Stetson, Derek Elliot, Andrew Samp,Carly Estey,Kaytyn Lakebrink, Natalie 
Alden, Amy Wehrenberg, Kelly Smith, Kristin Helmink, Ashley Nuss, Becca 
Ekstrom, Rebekah Zeikle, Ryan Lidolph,Lori Ficken,Marie Allen, Nicole Koeltzow 
and Rachel Thompson. Back Row ; Chris Harris, Derrick Elliot, David Farmer, 
Chris Little, Scott Shannahan, Nathan Marticke, Daniel McKim,Marcellus Casey, 
Andrew Jackson, Clinton Woods and Aaron Phares. 


Franken Hall Council 
Front Row: Steven Carnhon, Betsy Burgess, Keri 
William and Christy Crownover. Row 2; Kristin 
Jackson, Andrea Akers, Lisa Carrico, Kendra 
Finney, Mikayla Chambers and Laura Kozel. 
Row 3: Dave Clisbee, Grace Johnson, Patricia 
Mugabe, Katie Peterson, Emily Dehmer and 
Derek McDermott. Back Row: John Platt, Risa 
Richter, Soraya Fays, Jonathan Cook and David 
Stephens. 


Delta Sigma Phi 
Front Row: Tony Saccoman,Ryan 
Rehder, Josh Johnson, Matt Miller 
and Dave Scheet. Row 2: Nick 
Larson,Jake Moore, Sam Feldman, 
Aaron Sickel, Oustin Evans, Kaleb 
Kern, Ben Fiedler, Arrick Jazynka, 
Adam Littleton, Ken Staack and 
Amy Wilson. Back Row ; Troy 
Gibson, Chris Emison, Trevor Hein, 
Ryan Moore, Adam Nelson, John 
Bolyard, Bruce Dunlap, Dustin 
Calvin, Lee Dishman, Jacob Ralph 
and Jordan Adams. 


Delta Tau Alpha 


Front Row: Ronda Driskill, Robert 


Conley and Lori Fordyce. Back 
Row: Jay Crom, Tyler Williams, 
Brett Wellhausen and Tom Head. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


In a quiel corner, 
Danielle Rhoades and 
Melissa Thomas play a _ | 
serious game of chess. — 
“| came to the 
Fellowship's meetings 
because it gave me a 
chance to learn differ- 
ent types of games,” 
Thomas said. photo by 
Amanda Byler 
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Virtual combat 
gainst peers 
and diabetes 


arp blow to the head, the hattle hegan. The response 


sf the nther player was quick; he retaliated with a swift kick to the 
stomach. On the wide projection screen mounted in the lecture rowm, 
he combat viden game “Tekken” looked almost real. 

The Fellowship of the Tower, a gaming organization, planned a 
Tekken” tournament in order tn raise money for charity. Members of 
che group battled to the death playing this PlayStation combat yame. 

“The tournament is a fund-raiser,” President Don Prior said. “We're 
rying to raise money for eur philanthropy, the American Diahetes 
Society.” 

Entrants were charged $3 for a chance at the “Tekken” championship. 
Eight individuals paid to participate in the tournament. 

Always looking for new members to compete with, the organization 
was npen te any student on campus. A $5 membership fee was required 
by join. 

Acenrding to Prinr, the Fellowship of the Tower's mission was tn 
promote gaming in Maryville. The group's 11 members met weekly to 
play games and organize functivns. Secretary Leanna McMillan said the 
group was planning a gaming convention in April or early May. 

“We hope people will come and mect everybody and get connected with 
ther gamers,” McMillan said. “New people also introduce us to new 
games and we are always more than willing te learn.” 

A large variety of cames were played during Fellowship of the Tower 


game nights. According te McMillan, however, the group was best known 
Contemplating his next move, Matt 
Hake of the Fellowship of the Tower 
“Dungeons and Dragons’ is a card game,” McMillan said. “It is a Fee Ca oe turtles 

; : . ey nized games. “| got into ‘Magic’ as a 
strategic game that requires rle-playing and problem solving. freshman and have played ever since,” 
Thomas Hindmarch, fellow player, 
said. photo by Amanda Byler 


far playing “Nungeons and Nragnns.” 


The Fellowship of the Tower was the only university-reengnized gaming 
“rganization on campus. It gave students with an interest in gaming a 


chance to gather, share new games and compete with other experts. 


Forensics 

Front Row: Merci Decker, Lindsay Crump, 
Tatiannia Johnson, Patrick Johnson, Nicole 
Nulph, Kory Harbour, Eric Abney and David 
Tibbles. Back Row: Dana Eggebrecht, Laci 
’ Ann Fiala, Tyler Shaw, Zach Boman, Jessica 
_ Lambert, Tracy Vittone, Derick Blankenship 
and Nick Krause. 


oy 
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Geography Club 


Front Row: Brandon Banks, Drew Bednasek, 


Matt Fisher, Rachae Htins, Andrea Kellner and 
Wendy Row 2: ke, Ryan Morte 
Aar W Anaie Var ] sty Kraus 
Tiffany Sr iI Bock 
Row: Zak | opel 
Kevin bert on, Rot 
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Heartland View 


Front Row: Amy Carr, Karina 
Walker, Amy Putney, Sarah Smith, 
laclyn Mauck, Amber Brazil and 
Warren Crouse. Bock Row: Jody 
Strauch, Emily Vaughn, Janelle 
McMullen, Jessica Scheuler, Jenny 
Niese and Cody Snapp. 


Gamma Theta 
Upsilon 


Tou Ger Xiong describes himseli and his family 


Front Row: Aaron Winter, Ryan 
Morten, Justin Babbitt, Steven 


Schnell and Matt Fisher. Row 2: 


Patrick Boes, Dan Topel, Matthew 
Wilson, Tiffany Spaudin and 
é ton. Back Row: Drew 
evin Pemperton, Tom 
Haddock 


Bedr 


as the "hillbillies of Asia.” Xiong spoke to students 
and faculty during International Education Week 
about his escape from Louse, China because his 
father was involved with the CIA. photo by 
Michael Kanger | 


HPERD Club 


Front Row: Ricci Miller, Jenny 
Williams, Kim Lamberty, and April 
Nelson Back Row: Brian Howard, 
Heather Berry, Melissa Drydale, 
Latonya Davis, Lori Jensen and 


Jamie Liehr. 


Hispanic American 


Leadership Organization 
Front Row: Dan Ayala, Precious Tillman 
and Mario Porras. Back Row: Francisco 
Martinez, Derick Delanty, Laura Seeb, 
Becky McLaughlin, Daniel Munoz and 
Alejandro Ching. 


y Jill Rohinson 


Cultural awareness 
Stories and humor help Tou Ger Xiong explain 
t ro | j LU mM @) r what it was like to grow up with "one foot in each 
y culture.” Xiong moved to America from Louse, 


China and spoke two languages. photo by 


stories and rap = 


se energy sparked ff of Tou Ger Xiong in his enthusiasm fnr cultural 
iversity. His persnnality was as colorful as his bright red, bluc and green 
ttire. 

The Intercultural and Internativnal Center had Xiong speak about his life 
s a part ef the second annual International Educatinn Week. A native of 
suse, China, Xivng spent four years in a refugee camp hefnre moving to 
Jinnesota in 197y. 

His humor was spoken in a mixture of English and his original Hmong 
anguage, Xiong spread the message of cultural respect in his program, “Bruce 
zee Meets Snnwp Dogey Dwg.” 

Xinng stressed, through rap and childhond stories, the challenges of growing: 
ia minority. Aceriing ty the charismatic speaker, involvement in culturally 
liverse organizations makes a difference. 

“Tt makes a statement to the rest of the cepmmunity,” Xiong said. “You need 
“he able to walk in different cultures.” 

One opportunity for students te hraden their cultural horizons was through 
he Intercultural and International Center. An umbrella to an array of other 
liverse organizations, the ITC supported cultural diversity. 

Located en the second floor of the J.W. Jones Student Uninn, the HC houser 
weanizatinns’ offices for University multi-cultural groups. It was this diverse 
‘ctting that Xieng said was necessary to get past stereotypes anil 


liscriminatinn. 


“Th study race is a hands-on thing,” Xiong said. “You need to gn learn about 


hese things. Students must understand that to he agents of change.” 


INTERCULTURAL AND INTERNATIONAL CENTER 


tc | 


by Betsy Lee 


Performing 4 traditiunal indian dance, Ashitiy Kay Shalini a B 

Wiltred and Naeem Mohammed entertain the crowd at the 

estival of Lights India xd such as Naan, Dal and Tandoor Festiva en | Ig hten S 
ichen we ved betore the tesuvities: photo submitted by 
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of all colors brightened the room, creating a jovial mood. 
Traditional Indian music playing softly in the background set the scene 
for the Festival of Lights. 

Celebrating the Hindu New Year, the Festival of Lights had its debut 
on Northwest's campus Nov. 16. A banquet of Indian food, native music 
and dance presentations transformed the Conference Center into the 
setting of a traditional festival. Sponsored by the 38 members of the Indian 


Student Association, the festival was a way to inform students about 

Interfraternity Council 
Front row: Nathan Leopard, Jason Washam, Todd Kenney 
and Robert Laflin. Bock row: Mike McMurtrey, Tony 
Saccoman, Dustin Evans, Chris Holder, Michael Hickman EM aacce se MC OSU ate me LLy 


Indian culture. 


“Getting students from other backgrounds involved was the awesome 


GSC SIE coming. It's great to share our culture with others.” 

Founded in the fall, ISA was formed to create a sense of community 
among Indian students. It included students of all ethnic hackgrounds 
who had an interest in Indian culture. The only requirements for 
membership were a 2.0 GPA and an open mind. 

“The organization has created a home away from home for me,” Mehra 
said. “It helps incoming students by giving them a place to belong right 
away. 

ISA strove to create a sense wf community among members while 
exposing the student body to a culture net previously experienced. 
Traditional fond and music gave the students a few moments te he 


transported away from Maryville and encounter a taste of India. 


International Student 


Organization 
Front Row: Shoko Ishimoto, Nikara 
Pratt, Hannah Taylor, Audrey May, 
Leana Grinchick, Mamiko Noda 
and Tsering Panjor. Back Row: 
Zaman Mohammed, Jin Suk Yang, 
Vladimir Aleksandrovich Pozdin, 
Vladislav Tchatalbachev, Austin 
vn, Kshitij Ray and Hyun-woo 


Institute of 
Management 
Accounting 


Jennifer Halverson, 
Amanda Sigwing 


and Nicole Miller. 


Paper candles decorate the stage as Kshitij Ray dances in the 
Festival of Lights. The men wore the traditional Indian garments 
called Kurtas. photo submitted by Ritu Jain. 


Improv ALa Mode 
Front Row: Brooks Schroeder, Jeff Tempel, Jay 
Rozema, Jason Daunter, Brandon Thrasher and 
Jonathan Reynolds. Back Row: Natasha 
Beauboeeuf, Nathan Rivera, Steven Salcedo, 
David Larson, Reid Kirchhoff and Jessica 
Lambert. 
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‘ Horticulture Club 


| Front Row: Carrie Sullivan, Nathanael Schmitz, Wally 


Cottrell, Heather Lashell, Beth Schimming, Jamie Haidsiak 
and Travis Stohes. Bock Row: Katie Jacobs, Nancy 
Krieftmeyer, Trina Riergel, Jenny Niese and Alex Ching. 


INDIAN STUDENT ASSOCIATION 
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Kappa Omicron Nu 
Front Row: Kristen Robinson, Emily Craven, Lori Meyer, 
tc Jena Hansen, Debra Henggeler and Melissa Engle. Bock 
Row: Molly Driftmier, Sarah Baier, Kathryn Hamilton, 
Amber Gross, Jamie Lemon and Jami Willenborg. 


Qo 
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KDLX 


Front Row: Daniel Dozar, Dustin Wasson, Amy Kern, Kaleb 

Kerr, Ashley Nuss, Amanda Scott, Brandi Wilmes, Jamie 

’ Bossert, Justin Nickerson, Kimberly Robinson and Jamie 
Rinehart. Row 2: Jeramie Eginoire, Josie McClernon, Erica 

Orf, Crystal Kimball, Kelly Relph, Greg Smith, Tatiannia 

jil Johnson, Gina Tominia and Sheena West. Bock Row: Rich 
: Thomas, Scott Graf, Heather Hainline, Shannon Gould, 


Bradley Nanneman, Steve Handley and Ryan Delehant. 


1 

| ' 

K.1.D.S. 
Front Row: Kortni Norgart, Karar Rollins, Kristy 
Wheeler, Amy Carr, Jessica Esdhor, Amy 


Ashbrook, Katie Andrews, Mary Poeta, Megan 
Uthe and Gwen Nickolaison. Row 2: Maule 
Daugherty, Kathy Laswell, Emily VanBuskirk 
Bethany Mullen, Renae Kroll, Katie Godsey, 
Racheal Thompson, Allison Sears, Laura 
Haney, Ashley Wiimayer, Andrea Lamb, Valerie 
Hoakison, Katie Lackovic, Shane Snyder 
Heather Wrisinger, Jamie Ross and Lisa Michel 
Back Row: Dawn Trent, Beau Heyer 
Kleine, Kaylyn Lakebrink, Marietta Woods, Joe 
Miller, Sam Schwartz, Victoria Briscoe, Derek 
Delanty, Kelsi Bogolanski, Jamie Wiebelhaus, 
McCunn, Karen Knight, Phillip Lubeck, 
Anitra Germer, Ashley Tysen and Joanne 
Huniger. 


2n, Joe 


y Mandy Lauck Kappa Sigma 


ly rea mM rforma n ce Front Row: Ben Watts, Greg Smith, John Williams, Matt 
McCleish, Chad McGraw, James Pankiewicz and Todd 

Huntley. Row 2: Jake Gerrietts, Josh Key, James Pate, Jarrod 

crowns Ca nt Smith, Jon Carlin, Nicholas Brown, Caleb Pearson, Todd 

Kenney, John Stacey and Ripton Green. Back Row: Alan 

Colling, Steve Nichols, Brian Oxley, Rob Elfrank, Jared 


= 
W | ry nr) e r Watson, Wyatt Sperry and Paul Houfek. 


heanticipation mse, it was the moment she would be chnsen. Shifting 
wack and forth, the audience wondered whose name would attach itself bo 
‘he tithe of Dream Girl 2001. 


The Third Annual Dream Girl eompetition was held Dec.3 at the Mary Linn 


erforming Arts Center as a fund-raising event for the Kappa Sigma 
‘Taternity. 
The members of Kappa Sigma sponsored the event and all preceerls went 


«9 the American Cancer Society. John Stacey, Kappa Sigma member, said 


she turnout and amount of money raised was consistent from year to year. 


tacey said previously when the competitinn was held at Charles Johnson — : 
: _ Upon receiving the 2001 Kappa Sigma Dream 


Theater, it was usually filled up. Girl title. Amy Lockard hugs 2000 Dream Girl 

“About every year now we have raised around $1,000 to give to the winner Melanie Siedschlag. Lockard was 

. See - sponsored by Sigma Sigma Sigma. photo by 
American Cancer Society,” Stacey said. Amanda Byler 


Eight enntestants enmpeted for the title and were sponsored by various 
srganizations. The winner of the 2001 competition was Amy Lockard, 
ponsered hy Sigma Sigma Sigma. Lockard said the experience allowed her 
9 mect other participants. 

“The competition was a lot of fun an it was exciting to work with girls that 
[ didn’t know,” Lockard said. 

The Northwest Xi-Zeta chapter of the Kappa Sigma fraternity consisted of 
24 members who paid $45 in monthly dues. Other than the American Cancer 
Society, the fraternity’s services included raising, money for research in 

uscular dystmsphy and multiple sclernsis. 

As a mixture of emotions surrounded Lockard winning, two goals were 
chieved. The Dream Girl nf 2701 was chosen, and the American Cancer 


Snciety reaped the rewards. 


Kappa Kappa Psi 
Front Row: Philip Maher, Jamie 
Bossert, Julie Knapp, Amy 
Kunkelman,Tom Brockman, Carrie 
Shuck, Nicole Ryan, Kim Eilers, 
Brian Dorn and Megan Albaugh. 
Row 2: Cory Hull, Nicholas Ross, 
Brad Davis, Sarah Will, Rachelle 
Wright, Nic Vasquez, David Potter, 
Jennifer Davenport and Brian 
McBain. Back Row: Andy Kenkel, 
Gavin Lendt, Amanda Miller, Jill 
Kloppenburg, Sabrina Nemyer, 
4 Celinda Cox and Rusty Ethridge. 
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With a smile and a hand shake, Bill 
Felps introduces himself to his date, 
Laura Merz. With the highest bid, 
Merz bought one date with Felps at 
the KNWT date auction. photo by 


> AfcAsey 


Liahona 
Organization 
of Christian 

Fellowship 
Lindsay Smith,Valerie 
Hoakison, Yolanda 


Mackey, Sarah Daniels 
and Becky Troyer. 


Front Row: Matt Sanchelli, Kerry 
Finnegan and Allisha Moss. Row 
2:Ron Smith, Reggie Smith, Leah 
Ault, Sara Magnus, Kim Ernst, 
Vicky Huff and Mark Warren. 
Bock Row: Brett Stewart, Ben 
Ditsch, Sarah Swedberg, Josh 
Murphy, Justin Ross, PJ. Eldred, 
Adam McReynolds and Eric 


Nickelson. 
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Model United 


Nations 
Kara Edwards, Janson Thomas, 
Ryan Bauer and Kevin Buterbaugh. 


ighest bidder 
exchanges 


dollars for date 


ightysensual music came through the speakers in the dimly-lit 


dining reom. Fashionably clad men and women were pacing about the 
vom Waiting in anticipation nf KNWT’s first date auction to begin. 

Participants auctinned off one evening of their time to the highest 
\idder in an effort te raise money for charities henefiting those affected 
1y the tragedy on Sept. 11. 

KNWT’s staff members worked the event and served as subjects to be 
auctioned. One of the biggest challenges for the staff was getting people 
n stand up and he auctioned off. 

“I was suckered inte it by Matt Sanchelli, the master nf ceremonies,” 
Rill Felps said. 

fin the other hand, there was little shortage in the number of hidders. 
PJ Elders, a enerdinater promoting the event, planned on hidding fr a 
jate. 

“I'm bidding on Will Murphy,” Elders said. “He's offering a hack 
massaye and | can't pass that up.” 

In addition to organizing charity events, KNWT played an active part 
m the campus. It was a student-run organization that produced the shows 
broadcast on Channel 8 on Thursdays. 

Although most of the staff members were hrnadcast students, penple 


from other majors could participate. 


Millikan Hall Council 


Front Row: Kim Rogers, Amanda Kunza, Sarah 
Swedberg, Jessica Wilkinson, Desiree Campbell, 
Emily Dennis and Kara Hegna. Back Row: Laura 
Haney, Ebony DePeralta, Angela Sargent, Starlith 
Adams, Abby Galbraith, Stacy Oxley, Noelle 


Jagger and Kitty Nixon. 


Front Row: Derek McDermott. Back Row: 
Kristen Lundgren, Nicole Nulph and Shelley 
Caniglia. 


KNWT- 


ome 


by Jill Robinson 


Story time . 
™ <-\ provides service 
for children 


hands were folded in their laps, tiny fingers interlaced in 


anticipation of a story. The squirming and restless bodies stopped for s 


moment to gaze at pictures featured in the Christmas book from the 
Maryville Public Library. 

In an effort to fulfill their “Reading is Leading” project, members of 
Mortar Board met at the Maryville Public Library every Saturday at 10 
a.m. 

Students read stories, provided snacks and created pieces of artwork 
for an average of 20 children ranging 3 to 6 years in age. 

“The interaction between the kids and college students is probably the 
most fun,” Suzanne Von Behren said. “It's rewarding. We plan on doing 
this all year and next trimester we are also going to read at the nursing #f 
homes.” 

Mortar Board was a national senior honor society that reengnized 
students for outstanding scholarship, leadership and service. Membership 
was hy application; seniors had to have at least a 3.0 GPA and a record of 
involvement with the University or community. 

“I think being in Mortar Board is an honor,” Von Behren said. “It's 


important to reward people's hard work and this organization is 


something to work toward. We are involved in the betterment of the whole 


community and we represent what Northwest is about.” 


Demonstrating exceptional service to the University and the community 


A hoy stands to sce the pictures as Shannon Knierim reads 
Duit's New 1d” in the Maryville Public Library. As a was nothing new to the approximately 30 members involved. Mertar 
Board, Knierim volunteered one hour of - 5 
; se OS Lee! Board was a combination of leaders from an array of backgrounds and 
7 oarer 7, 


interests, forming an organization dedicated to service. 


Nationai Residence 
Hall Honorary 


Front Row: Kristin Jackson, Amber 
Degner, Wendy Kay, Justin 
Corbett, Jayna Vaccaro, Jessica 


C en, Sara Begley and Rose 
Viau. Back Row: Nicole Strong, 
Brain Dorn, Christy Crownover 
Laura Kozel and Matthew Staub 


Music Educators National 


Conference 
Front Row: Sarah Comfort, Samantha Hildreth, 
Nicole Ursch, Gretchen Engle, Carrie Shuck and 
Brice Willson, Row 2: Zane Knudtson, Leigh 
Stock, Sara Sampson, Amanda Miller, Jessica’ 
Smith, Elizabeth Walters and Sarah Meyer. Bock 
Row: Sam Crust, Adam Ewing, Becca Ekstrom, 


en ecanlalibaveh,and Tent BUCKnET... 


Newman Center 
Front Row: Sarah Visty, James Rice, Jamie Deao and Nicholas Boelter. Row 2: Michaela 
Hand, Nick Del Signore, Carrie Iverson, Nicole Berger, Jessica Smith, Sarah Meyer and Emily 
Van Buskirk. Row 3: Justin Frederick, Jacqui Handlos, Rebecca Weeder, Joanna Townley, 
Katie Johnson,Amanda Sanderson and Cedric David.Back Row: Richard Prevedel,Stephen 
Rudolph, Adam Ewing, Monica Caldwell, Phil Koehler, James Pankiewicz and David Farmer. 


Mortar Board 


Front Row: Susan Tingley, Brett 
Graves, Traci Thierolf and 
Matthew Staub. Row 2: Louann 
Meyer, Shannon Knierim, Debbie 
3acon and Julie Brophy. Row 3: 
Allisha Moss, Nichole Gottsch, Jill 
Robinson, Kerry Finnegan, 
Jessica Smith, Quin Fuller, 
Amanda Scott and Jay Crom. 
Back Row: Brian Dorn, Suzanne 
Von Behrwn, Nathan Marticke, 
Lisa Sycra, Chris Marple, Justin . 
Corbett and Brett Wellhausen. National Ag r- 
Marketing 


Association 

Front Row: Corey Neiil, Chris 
Reynolds, Chrissy Cuminale and 
Jackie Juhl. Back Row: Ronda 
Driskill, Tarryn Dicke, Lacy 

Children gather around Susan Friedrick, Heidi Fuelling, Autumn 
Tingley as she reads “Shhh!” by Julie Griffieon and Laura Rotterman. 
Sykes and Tim Warner. “I love children 2 
and being a part of Mortar Board,” 
Tingley said. photo by Amanda Byler 


Mortar Boarp- 
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Northwest Missourian 


executive board 
Front Row: Marjie Kossman, Mark Hornickel and Danny 
Burns. Back Raw: Bill Knust, Melissa Galitz, Sara Sitzman, 
Trisha Thompson, Chris Hecker and John Petrovic. 


Panhellenic Council 
Front Row: Jamie Borsh, Lori Frodyce, Kristen Huster, Jessica 
McKenzie, Jessi Nower and Ricci Miller. Row 2: Alyssa Welu, 
Amy Milligan, Christy Hocker, Jenny Brunker and Molly Miller, 
Jennifer Van Der Steen. Back Row: Kelli Rowlands, Janelle 
McMullen, Crystal McArdle, Emily Short, Anna Nabors, Alisha 
Ahern, Amy Lockard, Crystal Cole and Ton Warmer. 


Clothing covers the table in piles 
no kee the Order of Omeva ea 


Greeks unite 
in garage sale 


fund-raiser 


s, coats, pants and shirts cluttered the tables in Dining Room 
2 of the J.W. Jones Student Union. From 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. Noy. 28, the 
Northwest chapter of the Order of Omega sold donated wares with the 
goal of raising money for five adopted families. 

“Each family has three Greek houses as their sponsor,” Enza Solano, 
Alpha Sigma Alpha, said. “Our main gwal with this event was to get 
stuff and make enough money to buy them the things on their wish 
list.” 

According te Order of Omega Vice President Jamie Borsh, the sale 
went well despite a lack of items sold. 

“We didn’t make a ton of money,” Borsh said. “But at least we have a 
lot of stuff to donate to the family and we learned what to do next year 
to make it hetter.” 

The Adnpt-A-Family project was a way for the organization to work 
on their goals. Order of Omega, a Greek Leadership Honor Society, 
eonsisted of 35 members. There was a strict selection process te get 
involved; applicants had to have a 3.6 GPA and a history of involvement 


within the Greek community. 


“Our mission is to try to find ways to enhance the Greek community 


and bring the houses together,” Borsh said. “We work really hard to 
bring everyone together.” 

In addition to organizing the Adnpt-A-Family project, Order of 
Omega sponsored an annual Watermelmn Fest. 

“The Watermelon Fest is a tradition within the Greek community,” 
Borsch said. “It gives Grecks an sppnrtunity te come together, play 
games and meet people.” 

Throughout the year, Order of Omega strove to provide leadership 
fer their fellow Greeks. They acenmplished these goals hy providing 


Greeks with opportunities to secialize and perform community service. 


ee 


Order of Omega 

Front Row: Jamie Borsh, Nathan Leopard, Todd Kenney and Corinne Moszczynski. 
Row 2: Jill Citta, Carissa Kalkbrenner, Katherine Phillips, Allison Clevenger, Bridget 
Divis, Tiffany Barmann, Cassia Kite, Lisa Josephsen and Enza Solano. Row 3: Kim 
Lamberty, Janelle McMullen, Debbie Bacon, Michelle Wiesner, Crystal Beckham, 
Ricci Miller, Brooke Hansen and Andrea Johnson.Row 4: Traci Thierolf, Sarah Ziemer, 
Heidi Fuelling, Lori Fordyce, Casey McConkey, Todd Parker and Becky Adams. Back 
Row: Brandon Banks, Brett Wellhausen, Brett Graves, Michael Hickman and Chris 
Doering. 


Too Late Paintball 
Front Row: Julie Flynn, Anthony Sasso Ill, Nick 
Waldo, Brad Fullbright and Tyler Young. Back 
Row: Daniel Ayers, Kyle Samp, Tony Wernimont, 
Amy McCollum, Nick DelSignore, Andrew 
Acknard, Tim Welch, Doug Reuther, Chris 
Nelson and John Platt. 


Perrin Hall Council 
Front Row: Jessica Hoffecker, Whitney Browning, Virginia Herbert, Angie 
Van Boening, Carly Ray and Christina Blanchard. Row 2: Andrea Bartel, 
Katrina Streck, Amy Kable, Serena Brooks, Ashley Tyser, Stacy Williams, 
Patsy Weddle, Michelle Eischeid and Christina Hurtado. Bock Row: Sarah 
Robinson, Amy Ware, Charity Tubb, Maria Swope, Autumn Griffieon, 
Carrie Hegg, Colleen Pate and Andrea Kellner. 


In Dining Room 2 of the J.W. 
ones Student Union, Enza Solano 
ind Andrea Johnson prepare 
‘lothes for the garage sale. The 
society of Omega collected 
verything from jeans to sweaters 
or their fund-raiser. photo by 
Amanda Byler 
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Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia 


active 

Front Row: Nathan Brooks, Paul Mashaney, 
Gary-Paul Robinett, Nic Vasquesz, Josh Fisher, 
Nathan Clerveti, Brice Willson and Travis 
Williams. Back Row: Jacob Harlan, Patrick 
Hedges, Kyle Koenig, Justin Babbitt, Tom 
Brockman, Chris Marple, Stephen Haynes, 
Brandon Strunk, Jeremy Barlow and David 
Potter. 


by Betsy Lee 


4 Christmas carols 
spread early 
holiday cheer 


boutiful harmonies rose inte the cold winter sky weleoming the 


With lyrics in hand, Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia my boliday spirit. 
spreads the holiday cheer. Songs such as "God Bless_ Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia members bundled up in sweaters, coats and 
Ye Merry Gentlemen" and "Feliz Navidad” were 
sung. photo by Amanda Byler [ 


8 Union. 


mittens to sing carols on the swuth steps of the J.W. Jones Student 


With the goal of raising money for the Salvation Army, the group 


invited friends and other Greek organizations to sing with them Dec, 


11. 
= tr “lL enjoyed the caroling,” Phillip Shull said. “It was cold nut there but 
. aga it was definitely for a good cause.” 
q After performing on the steps of the Union, the group traveled to 
\ \/ Wal-Mart te continue singing. The two performances collected over 
\ ; t $1006 for the Salvation Army. 


Weekly meetings were held to plan events such as carnling. Pledges 
were required to attend additional meetings separate from active 


members. The fraternity had six pledges, which experienced an 


extensive recruiting process at the beginning of the year. 


In addition to raising money fer the Salvation Army, the fraternity 


Seam organized a concert to henefit victims of the Sept. 11 terrorist attack 
ate *2 y <i p = Held at Charles Johnson Theater, the concert featured the vocal and 
2 oon instrumental talents of many Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia members. 
Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia Although the fraternity lacked a traditional fraternity house, they 
new members accomplished a great deal to assist multiple charities. When the | 


Front Row: Phillip Hotthus, Chris Little and James Pipa iSMUGU eee clas COG UO GMa moL iL MULE aoo 
Armstrong. Back Row: Eric Stitt, Phillip Shull and Patrick 


their talents to raise money fr a goed cause. | 
Brommer. ] td | 


Phi Mu active 


Front Row: Jill Hecker, Stephanie Simmons, Steph Burkett, Laura Leffert 
Amber Blanchard, Summer Cradick, Sarah Pfaltzgraff, Kadi Willming, Amy 
Elmore and Kimberly Hill. Row 2: Shelby Shultes, Dawn Thelen, Kim 
Lamberly, Jill Dauner, Emily Short, Shannon Taylor, Crystal Beckman, Jill 
Jackson, Mary Harriott, Heather Berry, Jessi Jacobs and Michelle Wiesner. 
Row 3: Laura Thomson (advisor), Alicia Shirk, Jackie Foy, Stephanie Henley, 
Hilary Morris, Summer Petralie, Jill Contu, Melissa Panis, Laura Moore, Clara 
Busenbark, Becky Wand, Nichole Gottsch, Amy Johnson,Rachel Livengood, 
Marlina Howe, Stephanie Adams and Alison Adkins.Back Row: Julie Victor 
Sarah Ziemer, Tiffany Gregg, Tanya Henry, Kylie Troutman, LaBebe Nickell 
Ricci Miller, Mindy Townsend, Jeanna Waterman, Lindsay Geier, Rachel 
Miller, Sarah Zimmerman, Tiffany Trokey and Jennifer Reller. 


Members of Phi Mu 
Alpha Sinfonia carol 
on the steps of the J. W. 
ones Student Union 
entrance. After caroling 
at the Union the group 
=ontinued on to sing at 
Wal-Mart. photo by 
4manda Byler 


Phi Mu new members 

Front Row: Brooke Sasser, Jennifer Piper, Laura Ginder, Megan McClain, 
Cassidy Firebaugh, Mandy McDaniel, Courtney Lafrentz, Melissa Guatello 
and Brynn Roesk. Row 2: Sarah Lawson,Heather Tullman, Alissa Bailey, Jessie 
Cooper, Mandy Decker, Jessica Irlmeier, Jess Sciortino, Carly Peerson, Jamie 
Pollock, Tara Scott, Brooke Dixon and Kelly Swope. Row 3: Molly Gianchino, 
Erin Drurumond, Carla Keller, Kate Tehring, Kandra Nicholas, Jen Seaman, 
Melissa Lawson, Kristin Helmink and Becky Johnston. Back Row: Moira 
Aaron, Missy Martens, Shannon Rebori, Stacy Hotony, Lindsay Niemeyer, 
Shawn Logston, Stephanie Lochmiller, Lynday Melton and Holly Phillips. 
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Put Mu ALPHA SINFONIA 


laa by Betay Lee 


Students protect 
personal 
freedoms 


ing strong for freedom of speech, religion and the press, the 
American Civil Liberties Union sought to protect all freedoms granted 
under the Bill of Rights. 

The local chapter of the ACLU was a new organization on campus. 
Initiated by President Jonathan Murr, the goal of the organization was to 
inform students and the community about their rights. 

“If you're pulled over by a police officer, you need to know your rights,” 
Murr said. “We're seeking to create a public awareness of rights and the 
ways to be heard by government.” 

Evolving into an organization, the approximately 15 members paid no 


official dues and met every Thursday in Colden Hall. Murr said since the 


club was formed the political science and communications professors 


encouraged students to join. 


Phillips Hall Council 


Front Row: Tiffany Ford and Jill Webster. Bock 
Row: Jacqui Serflaten, Jason Williamson and [RQ vee IC Co GG eeu ee speaker. Murr 


Emily Elder. invited Lisa Nathonson, head of the ACLU law office in Kansas City, to 


come and speak to the club about her profession. 


Hoping to continue growth within the organization, Murr planned 


The local chapter of the ACLU continued recruiting members and 


planning activities for those who attended the meetings. The introduction | 
of the ACLU provided the campus with an organization anyone could speak 


out about. 


Phi Sigma active 

Front Row: Joel Schoonveld, Nathan Leopard, 

Lon Nuss, Logan Lightfoot and Donald Key. 

Row 2: David Stark, Josh Simmons, Brad! 
Woodard, Dave Hunt, J.P. Prezzavento, Justin 

Ross, Nathan Woodland and Nate Mitchell. Row; 
3: Yasene Almuttar, Justin Wennstedt, Nick’ 
Waldo, Tony Dubolino, Ryan Sample, Andrew 

Roth and Mike Blair Back Row: Bryan 

McGaugh, Jordan Johnson, Richard Peeper, 

Shawn Ades, David Stevens, Brent Castillo, 

Adam Eimer and Joe Stock. 


Phi Sigma new members 
Front Row:Justin Kearns, Jason Untiedt, Jim 
Macaitis, DJ Kaiser and Matt Macuitis. Row 2: Chad 
Baudoin, Justin Donovan, Matt Sanchelli, Ryan 
Denton, Dan Nowosielski and Sam Woodland. 
Back Row: Scott Hill, Erik Taylor, Thad Dean, Philip 
Roth, Kevin Tiernan, Ben York and Chris Stewart. 


Hoping to attract interested 
students American Civil Liberties 
Union President Jonathan Murr 
hangs a flyer in the J.W. Jones 


Philosophy Club Student Union. Issues such as the 


: : death penalty, free speech and 
Front Row: Holly Stillman, Michael Mosenfelder and Aaron police practices were discussed in 


Winter. Back Row: Travis Sybert, Jarrod Smith, Tyler Tritten ACLU meetings. photo illustration 
and James Pankiewicz. by Amanda Byler 


AMERICAN Civit Liperties UNION 


Pre-Med Club 


Front Row: Aimee Holtz, Tabitha 
Simpson, Jenna Cook, Christina 
Coalter, Roneika Moore, Bridget 
Divis, Kathryn Watkins, Catherine 
Keim, Andrea Schnuck, Christ! 
Martin, Sherry Pfaffly and Terry 
Pfaffly. Bock Row: Julie Coney, 
Amy Johnson, Jill Fisher, Kim 
Scarborough, Sarah Zimmerman, 
Thad Dean, Jason Cox and Beth 


Fajen. 
by Betsy Lee 
~_ |Nutritious drink 
Fs creations for 
, holiday season 
a Py hesweet smell of nutmeg and cinnamon wafted through the third 
a r floor of the Administration Building. In the Family and Consumer Sciences 
department kitchen, the Northwest Student Dietetic Association put 


together drink mixes for their second annual fund-raising campaign. 

“We fill mason jars with layered drink mixes,” President MiTasha 
Heideman said. “This year we made cappuccino, cocoa and cherry tea 
mixes.” 

The group began the campaign last year. According to Heideman, they 
did not expect such an overwhelming response. 

“Last year we sold out in two hours,” Heideman said. “So this year we 


- 
decided to take orders via e-mail.” 
The group, made up of 10 nutrition majors, used the money earned to 


cover travel expenses to conventions and speakers throughout the 
Midwest. Outside of the classroom, these experiences allowed for a new 


learning environment. 


“Our mission is to educate the group on different options out there with 
4a mason jaf, 
ati yf sugar on the 

Student Dieteti Another goal of the organization was to provide members with 
ceS SUK Not 


a nutrition major,” Heideman said. 


As Molly Driitmier begins 


7 44 


employment opportunities. Networking within the field, the proups provided 
students with informati¢n on jobs and internships. 

Attending conventinns and speakers enabled students to establish 
connections, assisting in the search for an internship or job after 
graduation. The Dietetic Association helped educate its members, but also 
allowed them the epportunities te share this knewledge with the 


community. 


~ Psychology/ 


Sociology 
Front Row: Lori White, Carrie 
Artman and Tamara Wallace. 
Back Row: Laura Merz, 
Suzanne Von Behern, Carol 
Claflin, Katie Malloy and Jill 
Citta. 


Psi Chi 


Front Row: Suzanne Von Behren, Carrie 
Artman and Jill Citta. Back Row: Jenna 
Johnson, Lori White, Laura Merz, Jayna 
Vaccaro, Tamara Wallace and Carol Clafin. 


Pi Omega Pi 
Front Row: Jennifer Hardison, 
Melissa Schram and Lesley 
Hostette.Back Row: Nancy Zeliff, 
Denise Sump and Kelli Rowlands. 


While pouring just the right 
amount of ingredients into the jar, 
Karina Godsey converses with 
Elaine Dotson. The Northwest 
Student Dietetic Association raised 
money for their national 
conventions by selling drink mixes 


by Brett Stewart 


photc 


Pi Beta Alpha 


Front Row: Keri Fairchild Jennifer Grefkow, 
Megan McLaughlin, Katie Burns, Brooke 
Hansen, Michelle Rasa and Brooke Klotz. Back 
Row: Ryan Miller, John Ohlberg, Alisa Schieber, 
Jessica Drafahl, Stephanie Mason and Patrick 
McLaughlin. 


STUDENT Dietetic AssociATION—— 


College Republicans 


~~~ + {Right to address 


* 


Front Row: Seth Reimers, Julie Kirkpatrick, Ron 


nd Heidi Fueling Back Rownarm 
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difficult issues 
through skits 


eath the table, a hand slid in her direction eoming to rest 


ma 


awkwardly on her knee. With s quick movement and a stunning comeback, 
she removed herself from the situation and exited stage left. 

On the stage of Mary Linn Performing Arts Center, members of RIGHTS 
acted out scenarins that students might have to face. “Sexual Assault 101" 
was a series of skits designed to raise awareness on varying degrees of 
sexual assault and harassment. 

“It catches people's attention because it starts out really light and 
humorous and it gets progressively more serious,” Erin Blocker said. “If 
people have heen sexually assaulted, or they know someone who has, it 
hits them a lot harder. The last few skits are extremely serious and 
touching.” 

The mission of RIGHTS was to educate the public and campus on how to 


ROTC 


Jackson, Ryene Jennings and Ryan Gilbert. [IGIRES sex’ and handle sexual assault. The organization's 40 members 


id eee met twice monthly to organize events and discuss how to raise public 


Soapes. 


O 


awareness of the issues. Students enjoyed the organization because of its 
unique message. 

“I joined RIGHTS because it was a lot different than other community 
service groups,” Blocker said. “It focuses on something a lot people don't 
want to talk about, so it was much more of a challenge.” 

Sexual assault was a difficult topic te discuss within the college 
community. RIGHTS dealt with the issue hy creating an informative 
production providing the public with information that many other groups 


were uncomfortable with. 


Public Relations 
Student Society of 


America 
Front Row: Lisa Sychra, Kristen 
Lundgren and Derek McDermott. 
Back Row: Tami Sychra, Ann Brady, 
Elizabeth Crownover, Mary Beth 
Russell and Paul Crandon. 


Radio-Television 
News Directors of 


America 

Front Row: Melissa Aldrete, Leah 
Ault, Kerry Finnegan, Kim Ernst, 
Allisha Moss, Jessi Jacobs and Sara 
Magnus. Back Row: William 
Murphy, Sarah Swedberg, Reggie 
Smith, Josh Murphy, Kelly Relph, 
Ron Smith, Bill Felps, Mark Warren 
and Daniel Dozar. 


Residence Hall Association 

Front Row: Jayna Vaccaro, Paul Klate, Whitney Hollinger and 
Cindy Poindexter. Row 2: Tiffany Pate, Jessica Clausen, Carrie 
Iverson, Rachel Johns, Jodie Hitz, Becky Gibson and Ashley 
Lawson. Row 3: Stephanie Hastings, Fahteema Collins, Keri 
Williams, Noelle Jagger, Laura Kozel, Buffy Strong, Kitty 
Nixon, Luke Leedom and Jessica Engelman. Row 4: Becci 
Reinig, Evie Baxter, Tracy Leigh Huffman, Amber Degner, Kim 
Rogers, Amber Kain, Marcella Trujillo, Piper Gibson and 
Taylor Harness. Back Row: Wendy Kay, Sarah Swedberg, 
Abby Galbraith, Kaylyn Lakebrink, Renee Wicker, Nicole 
Strong, Justin Corbett and Molly Case. 


With a sly smile, 
Erin Blocker grabs 
Steve Shaw's hand 
and delivers a witty 
line to the audience to 
ward off Shaw's 
sexual assault as 
Kristy Berry and Scott 
Rivera watch the 
spectacle. This was 
the third year that 
“Sexual Assault 101” 
was put on by 
RIGHTS. photo by 
Michaela Kanger 
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Sigma Kappa 
active 


Bock Row 


HA 
DIT 5 
ferg yr: 
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Sigma Kappa 

new members 
Front Row: Kelly Hucke, Jessica Schuler and Sarah 
Swedberg. Row 2: Tessa West, Kiley Willis, Sarah Cole, 
berts, Jackie Palmer, Cathy Fleming, Sarah 
¢ si Carter Row 3: Katie Johnson, Sherry 
Ashley Lamb, Stephanie Doolittle, Janell Aitken, 
aljer, Allison Vranek, Jessica McCunn, Laura 
s, Marissa Couture and Elizabeth 
Bock Row: Darcy Kline, Loni Amen, Desiree 
\pbell, Jenny Burch, Megan Klawuhn, Megan Downs, 
icott, Hillary Gates, Hanna Mitchell, Danielle 
strez, Sarah Hitschler and Kelly Kirkpatrick. 


ar lennife 


by Betsy Lee 


Void fills after 
half century 
of silence 


y-three bows hovered in the air preparing for the first note a 
Northwest String Orchestra would perform in half a century. 

On Dec. 2, the orchestra performed its holiday concert. The event, 
eonducted by Chery! Cornell, filled a gap that had existed within the 
music department. 

“We started the orchestra for the music education majors,” Cornell 


said. “Students were graduating from Northwest as music education 


majors and they might have to direct an orchestra, which they had no 


experience with.” 

According to Cornell, participation gave the students orchestral 
experience that could be needed in the future. The orchestra was offered 
as a one credit hour class, and students met one and a half hours each 
week. Out of the 23 players, 17 were enrolled. Auditions were held, but 
players of all levels and hackgrwunds were accepted. 

“The orchestra has really exceeded our expectations,” Cornell said. 
“Must of these students are non-music majors or minors, They've been 
playing together for two semesters and they've really evolved into 4 
team.” 

The erchestra started practicing in the spring of 2001, but they had 
not yet officially performed. For violinist Emily Burdick, the addition 
of the string nrchestra could not have come tos soon, 

“I'm a junior, so for two years I had quit playing,” Burdick said. “After 
those two years | realized how much I missed it. Being in the string 
orchestra has really fulfilled my need for music.” 

When the conductor dropped her hands, the final melody still 


resonated through the golden-hued instruments. Finally, the void had 


been filled with the talents of 23 students after 50 years of silence. 


Conductor Al Sergel 
A 


Sigma Alpha lota 
Front row: Carrie Shuck, Libby 
Whittle, Amanda Miller, Sara 
Sampson, Sarah Comfort, Rachel 
Nichols and Tracy Ward. Row 2: Jill 
Ebmeier, Gretchen Engle, Sarah 
McCurdy, Jamie Deao, Mary Crites, 
Ebony DePeralta and Sarah Meyer. 
Back Row: Erin MckKillip, Amanda 
Backenstoss, Megan Allbaugh, 
Samantha Hildreth, Elizabeth 
Walters, Jessica Smith, Sabrina 
Nemyer, Marsha Smith and 
Elizabeth Crow. 


Sigma Alpha 
Front Row: Beth Schalk, Chrissy Cuminale, Nicole 
Menefee, Tarryn Dicke, Carrie Sullivan, Heather 
LaShell, Jamie Haidsiak, Katie Jacobs, Amy 
Sullivan and McKinzie Pendleton.Row 2: Jennifer 
Alden, Heidi Fuelling, Laura Rotterman, Jackie 
Juhl, Ashley Hickman, Beth Schimming, Cara 
Wiese and Jennifer Cooper. Back Row: Lori 
Fordyce, Kristen Rhodes, Kellie Blume, Shannon 
Shineman, Lacy Friedrich, Beth Lilly, Anna Nabors 


and Christy Hocker. 


Cellists Michael Schult and 
Danny Thurber perform Wolfgang 
Amadeus Mozart's “Divertimento 
1.” The Northwest String Orchestra 
performed in Mary Linn Performing 
Arts Center Dec. 2. photo by 
Amanda Byler 
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Sigma Pi Sigma 
Front Row: Rebecca Schelp, 
Laura Kozel, Laura Pearl, Christy 
Crownover and Kristin Helmink. 
Bock Row: Amy Abplanalp, Misty 
Durham,Ryan Hamilton, Theresa 
Chiodini, Brian Dorn, Kevin 
Schlomer and Michelle Eischeid. 


Sigma Sigma Sigma 
active 

Front Row: Sherry Pfaffly, Terry Pfaffly, Carissa Kalkbrenner, 
Corinne Moszczynski, Adrienne Gevens, Bridget Divis and 
Tiffany Barmann. Row 2: Cassia Kite, Mindy Huffman, 
Charity Richardson, Allison Clevenger, Kari Douglas, 
Katherine Phillips, Melanie Blando, Rebecca Pugh and 
Beth Reuter. Row 3: Crystal Cole, Emily Craven, Stacey | 
Eichhorn, Kristen Watson, Kelly Nicholson, Lindsay Lund, 
Jessica McKenzie, Stephanie Hon, Kelly Gardner, Brandi i 
Collins and Danielle Patee-Merrill. Row 4: Lisa Josephsen, 
Brieann Oxford, Kelly Dornan, Stephanie Anello, Jill 
Boeshart, Erica Myers, Ali Eilers, Faline Rickerson, Stephanie y 
Geiss, Sarah Colter, Emily Cardwell and Alexis Hart. Back 
Row: Katie Lynch, Laura Meek, Stephanie Meints, Arren 
Connot, Lauren Schaefer, Amy Lockard, Cara Thomson, Lisa 
Brumm, Jami Willenborg, Alisha Ahren and Jodi Victor. 


ORGANIZATION 


y Melissa Galitz 


silent walk 
emembers 
two women 


huffling frststeps echoed through the streets of campus as more than 150 
eople walked in candle! lit silence; words were not needed to speak wut frr 
itephanie. 

Peggy and Gene Schmidt lyst their daughter Stephanie, a member of 
‘ittshurg State University's Sigma Sigma Sigma sorority in Pittsburg, Kansas, 
1a violent crime. To increase awareness nf domestic violence, the couple 

unded the “Speak out for Stephanie” silent walk. They traveled to various 
niversities sharing Stephanie's story in order to make a difference in domestic 
inlence statistics. The Schmidts said if nme persen's life was saved due to 
warcness, the silent walk spoke in thousands nf words. 

The S.0.5. walk began at Northwest in 1905 after student anv Sigma Sigma 
igma member, Karen Hawkins, was raped and murdcred hy an acquaintance. 
‘he Alpha Epsilon chapter of Sigma Sigma Sigma hoster the S.0.S. silent 
alk as an annual event and focused on reepnition and awarencss of this 
inlence. 

*$.0.S. means a Int to the sererity,” Heidi Floersch, S.0.S. chairman, sai. 

he Schmidts have heenme gond friends th us and we want te help in any 
ay that we can.” 

A sumber and intense silence spoke volumes, leaving an impression on the 
orthwest community. Through the Schmidt's story, others were informed 


if the effects of domestic vinlence, hoping to save one more life. 


Sigma Phi Epsilon active 
Front Row: Jeremy Mathis, Brandon Banks, Eric Miller and 
Adam Stephens.Row 2: Jon Dothage, Doug Quisenberry, Sean 
Dugan, Steven Mullins, Brian Dugan, Seth Tapp and Adam Otte. 
Row 3:Tim Elder, Chase Johnson, Mike Gerdes, Scott Nielson, 
Dallas Archer, Jamie Buchmeier and Mike Neilson.Back Row: 
Danny Harding, Sean Clarke, Cliff Owings, Brennan Lehman, 
Ryan Humar, Adam Hennessy, Brett Graves and Michael 


Hickman. 


Co-founder of the 
“Speak Out for 
Stephanie” silent 
walk, Peggy Schmidt 
Stephanie's mother, 
speaks to students 
about violence. Peggy 
was also joined by 
other S.O.S. cofound- 
ers husband Gene and 
daughter Jennifer. 
photo by Melissa 
Galitz 


Sigma Sigma Sigma 
new members 

Front Row: Amelia Helberg, Kayla 
Richter, Sara Shepherd, Jill Webster, 
Clarissa Palmer, Kathryn Hamilton, 
Kayla Schuster and Katie Shaffer. 
Row 2: Tiffany Sullivan, Megan 
Peterson, Krystle McCarthy, Reba 
Korthanke, Kecia Williams, Michelle 
Medaris, Lindsey Wilmshorst, 
Florence Mancuso, Terra Dale,and 
Jaime Woolard. Row 3: MacKenzie 
Brauer, Lindsey Jewell, Ashley 
Merrick, Jena Hansen, Maggie 
Passig and Tami King, Back Row: 
Jordan Starr, Nancy Kimsey, 
Amanda Enochs, Meggie 
McConnell, Nicole Goldstein, 
Carolyn Tidd, Barbie Bishop, Melissa 
Wilke and Cecilee Diamond. 


SitGgMA SIGMA SIGMA 
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After the initial setup, Evie Baxter 
loads her plate with stutting in the 
South Complex Conterence Room. 
The Thanksgiving dinner Nov. 15 
was organized by the South 
Complex Hall Council. photo by 
Amanda Byler 


Student Advisory 


Council 
Front Row: Tabitha Simpson, 
Mario Porras and Precious Tillman. 
Back Row: Janeris Gutierrez, Eva 
Hart, Peggy Stroburg and Lori 
Meyer. 


Hall Council 
Front Row: Evie Baxter, Kenneth Crowder \ 
and Janson Thomas. Bock Row: Ryan Bauer, 
Derick Ackerman, Julia Kitzing, Amber 
Williams and Lee Butterfield. 


y Retsy Lee 


urkey dinner 
brings.students 


to the table 


heturkey was selected with care and surrunderd hy a heaping pileef mashed 


wtatyee; the entire meal covered with thick, steaming gravy. It was the freed that 
?eught students t the table, hut it was the camararicric that kept them there. 

Onganiaad by Scuth Complex Hall Council, the Thanksyiving dinner was designed 
» bring students to the tahle fr free food and friemtship. 

“The goal of the erunv il is to make a community «ut of where we live,” Council 
resident Amber Williams said, “I really enjoy making the hest out of where I live.” 

To help jut together the feast and bring the residents tregether, ARAMARK, the 
m-campus catering scrvirc, wes called to assist. They prepared the main murses 
hile hall wouneil members picked wut the pies and drinks at Wal-Mart. 

Residents chose ty attend the event fra variety of reasons. While some vame for 
i study break, must attended tr take advantage of the free meal. 

“Thnnestly came for the free fond,” Kim Hennings said, “The dinner really got me 
xv ited for Thanksyiving dinner at my home.” 

The hall esuncil put on many events to emphasize family within the residence 
wall. Movie and hewling nights and a spesik house were just some of the events 
danni. 

“They hnsted the sprwik house in Douglas [Hall],” Julian Kussman said. “I had 
wver really fult like I was a part nf the hall until then. I helped out with the house, 
and then I started gning tr the mectines. Now I'm in change of arivertising ane 
‘ecruitment.” 

With the gral ef getting penple involved, the Snuth Complex Hall Counril put a 
steat deal of work and time into rreating a sense nf closeness among residents. The 
ovents gave students a hreak from the everyday stress wf enilege life hy giving them 


chance to interact with fellow residents. 


Sigma Society 

Front Row: Katherine Strauch, Brooke Gerhart, Nicole 
Viortensen, Elli Christensen, Jennifer Scott, Maren Hoegh, 
Jana Kimball, Allisha Moss and Jenna Johnson. Row 2: 
<elly Herrick, Cayla Blunk, Sarah Beggs, Betsy Burgess, 
Natalie Schwartz, Catrina Pelton, Shelly Guhde, Lori White, 
Sara Magnus, Amanda Moser and Amanda Scott. Row 3: 
Katie Waigand, Holly Miller, Cathy McCaughlin, Shannon 
Meister, Andrea Schnetzler, Kristin Hilger, Melissa Drydale 
and Wendy Evans. Back Row: Jen Harrison, Jessica Corbett, 
Brooke Belding, Machelle Snow, Michelle Harris, Jennifer 
Zwiegel, Sabrina Marquess and Nikki Mullins. 


As the guests start to 
arrive, Lee Butterfield 
prepares the pumpkin 
pie. Butterfield was a 
first year member of 
the South Complex 
Hall Council. photo 
by Amanda Byler 


Student Missouri State 


Teachers Association 

Front Row: Kelsi Bogdanski, Katherine Strauch, 
Kathy Mulnik, Ashlee James and Jamie Ross. 
Row 2: Bridget Shields, Amy Carr, Amber 
Williams, Kara Propps, Michaela Hand, Emily 
Hackman, Yolanda Mackey, Mary Mast and 
Stephanie Landers. Back Row: Gwen 
Nickolaison, Nicole Getz, Julie Main, Kellie 
Blume, Kaylyn Lakebrink, Nathanael Schmitz, 
Jeannie Schaffer, Natalie Alden, Marissa 
Couture, Jamie Swan and Heather Wrisinger. 
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Prior to giving feedback, Marlina 
trate nroad | t d 
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by Betsy Lee 


Pictures create 
feelings 
among leaders 


re in from the ceiling vents was the only sound in the lecture hall. 


Students moved silently from station to station viewing unsettling pictures and 


reading controversial documents, One story was about a homosexual priest heing 
murdered; another gave statistics on how many children lived in single parent 
homes. 

At the Dec. 6 Team Leadership meeting, members were asked to view pictures 
or read stories designed to have an intense impact upon the reader. At each station, 
the organization's members wrote how the document affected them, then discussed 
their reactions with the group. 

“This exervise is about taking a stand for what you believe in,” Jayna Varrars, 
executive board member, said. “We realize that there will be diverse reactions to 
the documents. However, this exercise is about deciding which reactions are 
important enough for you to take a stand for.” 

Standing up for personal beliefs was just one of the skills eneouraged hy Team 
Leadership, The group of 25 members met hiweckly with the mission of building 
leadership skills through peer education. At cach meeting, one of the 12 members 
nf the executive board was in charge of developing an activity. 

“Each member of the executive boand esmes up with a leadership activity to 
present and discuss,” Marlina Howe said. “Threughnut the year, each person on 
the hnard takes the leadership position by taking charge of the group.” 

In additien to working to promote leadership within their preup, members gave 
hack te the enmmunity. 

“On Martin Luther King Jr. Day we have a day of serviec,” Mary Harriott said. 


“We cleaned elderly persons homes. Seeing their response, the looks on their faces, 
was the most rewarding thing I have done with this organization.” 
While they worked within the community sharing their leadership skills, members 
also seught ty include students by organizing a leadership eonferenee in February. 
Activities helped members promote leadership skills. Threugh ennferences and 
volunteer work, Team Leadership strove to make a differenre on rampus and in 


the community. 


Team Leadership 
Front Row: Kara Karssen, Jayna Vaccaro, Stacie 
McLaughlin, Traci Thierolf, Kristen Huster and Ricci Miller. 
Row 2: Adam Stephens, Ryan Miller, Wendy Kay, Cindy 
Poindexter, Ebony DePeratta, Hernadez Hicks, Logan 
Lightfoot and Tyrone Bates. Bock Row: Michael Robertson, 
Scott Nielson, Brett Grave and Justin Corbett. 


University Players 
Front Row: Rachel Vierck, Melissa Ough, Dyann Varnes, 
Amanda Backenstoss and Jen Downey. Back Row: Reid 
Kirchhoff, Amanda Mallott, Lindsay Morrison, Alicia Evans, 
Lindsay Crump and Daniel Ayers. _ 


Tower Yearbook 


Front Row: Laura Widmer, Michaela Kanger, Lindsay Crump, Amanda 
Byler and Stephanie Brown.Row 2: Jill Johnson, Jill Robinson, Christina 
Campobasso, Tony Choi and Melissa Breazile. Row 3: Jennifer Louk, 
Melissa Galitz, Chris Bolinger, Cody Snapp and Marissa Messer. Back 
Row: Brett Stewart, Tom Roberson and Josh Flaharty. 


i alle 
NSU 1h ea 


United States 
Institute for Theater 
Technology 


Front Row: Jason Daunter, Amy 
Kunkelman, Brandon Thrasher, 
Amanda Backenstoss and 
Lindsay Crump. Back Row: 
Brooks Schroeder, Dave Larson, 
Daniel Ayers and Jessica 
Lambert. 


Young Democrats 
Front Row: Jason Grandstaff, 
John Stacey and Thomas 
Sanchez. Back Row: Jessica 
Lambert, Kevin Buterbaugh, 
Matthew Staub and Janson 
While reading the article about Thomas. 

divorce rates affecting children, . 

Adam Stephens, Mary Harriott and 
Hernandez Hicks afl form their own 
opinions. The students wrote down 
their reactions anonymously and 
discussed the results as a group. 
photo by Christina Campobasso 
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Tau Phi Upsilon 


Front Row. 


Bock Row 


Student Senate 


Front Row: Heather Berry, Nicole Chrum, Jordan Or ishley Nuss, 
Terry Pfaffly, Tamara Wall Amy Ke JJen man. Row 2: Andre 
n M 4 rssen, Tiffany 
Bar hee err 
Row 3:) 
aura‘ 
Back Row: Ni | ff 
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As the Tower Choir 
performs at the Mar 


y Jill Robinson 


otes of musical 
talent blend 
together 


music resonated through the auditerium. The sound was a 


Pin ica 
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ombination of talent and hard work, but alse a hlend of voices that understond ' 
Tau Kappa Epsilon 
new members 


Front Row: Kyle Lynch, Jeff Reid, Ross Crouch, 
Mii ens On ie Cun ee nn iaiiseeniniiouediogs Taft Burnes and Brian Duering. Back Row: 


Greg Morales, Joseph Weinstein, Shane 
Compton and Keinon Perkins. 


A team concept. 


One of the 13 vocal and instrumental groups in the music department, Tower 


roughout enllege. Ralph Hartzell formed the choir decades ayn as a 1 cresit 
hur course that would teach students how to read and perform choral literature. 
Inside this learning environment, a close-knit family of musicians was formed. 

“I pot to make preat music with really great friends,” Tracy Ward said. “Usually 
we all talk before and after class. When we have concerts we get together and 
invite everyone to a house afterward.” 

The excitement of performing in front nf an audience server as an opportunity 
for the students, Participation in Tower Chnir was by audition, and me selected, 


students hegan rehearsals in preparation fnr scheduled performances. 


Planned events included tours in the Kansas City metropolitan area, Nebraska 


and Towa. The proup also traveled to churches and schonls to sing. A three-day Student Ambassadors 
Front Row: Scott Nielson, Matt Sevart, Carissa 
Kalkbrenner, Katherine Phillips, Tiffany Barmann, Alane 
trimester. Occasionally, Tower Choir sang closer to hnme. Dotson, Logan Lightfoot and Keri Stangl. Back Row: 
“A few times we have gntten to perform in Conreption Abbey,” Ward said. “It Nathan Leopard, Lisa Sychra, Mary Beth Russell, Jessica 
Miesner, Emily Dix, Katy Graber, Corinne Moszczynski, 
Jessica Clausen, Allison Clevenger and Adam 
one ¢ the hest experiences with the choir.” McLaughlin. 


tour with 10 perfirmances in Kansas City, Mo., was the major event of the 


has great acnustics, it just sounds so heautiful in there. Performing there was 


Practicing one hour a day, students sang together for academic + redit, to fulfill 
scholarship requirements or build a sense nf community. The idea of unity nnt 
only create a group of friends, hat further strengthened the music that was 


projected to audiences in every performance. 


Tau Kappa Epsilon 
active 

Front Row: Brian Carroll, Chris Holden, Justin Marriott, Ryan Marriott, 
Jake Akehurst, Shane Foust and Jeremiah Shultz. Row 2: Matthew 
Payne, Brent Steffens, Michael Welch, Todd Parker, Tony Ramirez, Kyle 
Hudson and Michael Summins. Row 3: Rusty Ruble, Ricky Boedeker, 
Miles Lutterbie, Adam Zolnoski, Dusty Rhodes, Nathan Wiech and 
Mathew Bev. Back Row: Chad Gamblin, Jamie Liehr, Scott Trotter and 
Wayne Hull. 


Tower CHOIR 


Move 


Sweat, adrenaline, the exhilarauon of victory and the frustration ot 
deteat; the many emotions surrounding Northwest athletics created a 
jacet of college that was unmatched. 

Moments of success and disappointment created) memories in the 
minds of athletes and fans. To the athletes, the months of preparation 
for one final play or race was a concept few could comprehend. 

Injuries and inexperience plagued many teams in the quest tor 
perfection. Despite the struggles, there was opportunity to shine. Young 
players gained valuable playing time while teammates recovered trom 
iilments. Friendships propelled teams to accomplish their goals despite 
obstacles. 

The team concept prevailed. But the desire for athletic achievement 
was not limited to varsity athletes; students all over campus were 
participating in sports to quench their competitive thirst. 

Outlets such as student bowling leagues and new additions to the 


Mozingo Activity Course were alternative options in the quest tor 


physical fitness. Aerobics classes were also new ways to build muscle 


as well as friendships 


Northwest sports ofiered a chance to play together. It did not matter 


if it was from the stands or on the court, the experience provided 


excitement and emotions that united campus and community 


Our athletes played hard. Bottom line, our school spirit stemmed 


trom their efforts, victories and defeats. The awe oi athleticism inspired 
many. Whether it was our teams or those that supported them, 
Northwest sports provided a playing field where everyone could come 


together in an expression of Bearcat pride. 


According ta the Volleyball was invented The huddle formatian 

official rules of baseball, by William George used by football teams 

no umpire may be Morgan of Holyoke, onginated at Gallaudet 

replacedduringagame Massachusetts in 189s. University, aliberalarts 
unless he is injured or college for deaf people in 

becomes ill. Washington, D.C, to 
prevent other schools from 
reading their sign 
language. 


Move 


Aperfect game in 
yaseball is one in which 
he same player pitches 
he entire game without 
allowing any player of 
the opposing team to 

reach first base. 


In 1891, James 
Naismith, a physical 
education instructor, 
invented the game of 

basketball. 


Asoccer ball is made 

up of 32 leather panels 

held together by 642 
stitches. 


Source of facts: 
wivw. thetris 
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Sports Division +—— 


After a win over Minnesota StateeMankato, hood 


After his touchdown, 


Lett celebrates with center Curt Le 


University of Nebraska-Omaha 21-24 
Minnesota State-Mankato 36-19 
University of Missouri- Rolla 49-0 
Southwest Baptist University 52-10 
Washburn University 52-17 

Missouri Southern State College 38-3 
Pittsburg State University 35-31 
Truman State University 23-24 
Central Missouri State University 36-37 
Missouri Western State College 30-37 
Emporia State University 44-3 


)verall Record 7-4. 
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Frant Row: Todd Wessel, Chad Bostwick, Jason Chinn, Pat Jordan, Bart Hardy, Adam Otte, Morris White. Joel Johnson, Darryl Ridley 
/ince Buie and Geromy Scaggs. Row 2: Ryan Miller, B,J. Sobczyk, Micah Mullenix, Gabe Middleton, Andre Rector, Jamaica Rector, Andy t [ 
ohnny Johnson, Dan Becker, Kelly Williams, PatWhitt and Dan Saisbury. Raw 3: Jett Mey er, Andy Scheinder, D Tatum, Bart Tatum, Travis Miles, JR Hill, Jim Svo 
Jostwick. Kenny Gordon, Charlie Pugh, Will Wagner, Wes Simmons, Andy Erpelding, Jon Gustafson and Thad Dean. Raw 4: Marc 
Darren Roberts, josh Lamberson, Philip Seemann, Marcel Smith, Brian Schertz, Tony Warren, John Edmonds, Adam Crowe, Grant Sutton ar 
Javis, David Hamblin, Jared Finley, Russ Wiederholt, justin Lacy, Mike Nanninga, Adam Young, Steve Morison, Jordan Wilcox. Heath Finct 


Fourteen seniors led the Bearcats 
toa7-4record starting the season 
with the same goal they had every 
year, to win the MIAA 
Championship. 

“We didn't get our No. 1 goal 
accomplished,” head coach Mel 
Tjeerdsma, said. “Now we need to 
reevaluate what we didn’t do 
successfully.” 

The Bearcats started off traveling 
to the University of Nebraska- 
Omaha. Despite the Mavericks’ 
24-21 victory, Northwest regained 
momentum at home. 

At the home opener, Northwest 
rolled over Minnesota State- 
Mankato, 36-19. Running back 
Geromy Scaggs rushed for 100 
yards and two touchdowns. After 
the win, the next challenge was to 
prepare for MLAA opponents. 

“Going into conference games, 
we prepare the same way we do for 
every game,” running back Adam 
Otte said. “But in a conference 
game, there’s that added incentive 


to win.” 


Losses in the final moments of 
competition end a season of victories 


Conference play began against 
University of Missouri-Rolla. T.J. 
Mandl passed for 311 vards and 
three touchdowns contributing to 
the 49-0 victory. The winning 
streak continued at home in the 
next match up. 

Trampling Southwest Baptist 
University 52-10, Jamaica Rector 
contributed with his third 100-vard 
reception in four games and nine 
catches for 155 yards and one 
touchdown. 

A defensive force pitched a 
second-half shutout to help in the 
win over Washburn University 52- 
Ins 

Northwest's 40° straight MIAA 
victory came against Missouri 
Southern State College, 38-3. The 
offense completed 560 yards on the 
day. To face their next opponent, 
Northwest traveled to Pittsburg, 
Kan. 

In a close game over Pittsburg 
State University, the ‘Cats squeaked 
by a 35-31 win. Scaggs rushed for a 


l1-yard touchdown that won the 


Jouglas. Row 6: Brandon Rogers, Matt Johnson, Travis Jackson, Brian Dries, LaVar Williams, Reid Blanche, Mike Tiehen, TJ Mandl, Jon Adkins 


seth Giddings and Joe Glab. Row 7: Chris Burke, Mike Sunderman, Mike Novak, Raymond Fonoti, Josh Honey, Andy Creger, Justin Bowser, 
lysdahl, Chase DeMoss, Jason Yeager and Mike Goymerac Back Row: Nick Tones, Danny Luellen, Kenneth Troupe, Seth Wand, Brad Schneid 


seotf Bolinger and Eddie Iberra 
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f n, Rvan Hackett, Sean Shafer, Tor 
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FOOTBALL = 


In a home game against Minnesota State 
Mankato t ton chs M t 


The Bearcat defense corners Minnesota State- 


Mankato player Andrew Shea. Bearcats Luke 
Arve Pabtesl A arc 
Miike { re Wi ams 


, the scattinsst 
ackles.. running Pa 
{fo gain acoudple more yarc 
= 


ished a total of 630 yards for the season, the 
mosf yards’ *rushed=6n ‘the team, phota by 
Michaela Kanger 


“At first, [ didn't know I was in the 
end zone,” Scaggs said. “I knew we 
were going to win because the 
offense just started clicking.” 

In the next three games, the team 
took a hard hit losing three 
consecutive games by a total ofnine 
points. 

The Hickory Stick went home 
with Truman State University in a 
close Homecoming game defeat. 
Bulldog quarterback Eric Howe 
rushed four yards to score the 
game-winning point. Shaking off 
the 24-23 loss, Northwest 
prepared for Central Missouri 
State University. 

Ryan Hackett’s fumble with 2:07 
remaining gave the Mules hope. 
The Mules went 96 yards in nine 
plays to score; the extra point gave 
the Mules a 37-36 win. The 
Bearcats continued to struggle 
hosting rivals Missouri Western 
State College. 

The Griffons won 37-30 in 
overtime showing the vulnerability 
of the Bearcats. 

“We were disappointed with the 


losses,” Tjeerdsma said. “We knew 
two or three of those losses we 
could have won. I feel for the 
seniors.” 

Northwest's final 44-3 win was 
against Emporia State University in 
front of 4,000 fans. Although there 
was no MLAA Championship, the 
team wanted a final victory. 

“We try to win every game, no 
matter what's at stake,” Otte said. 
“But it was good to go out with a 
win.” 

To end the season, the AIl-MIAA 
football team was announced. 
Offensive lineman Seth Wand 
was unanimously named First 
Team Offense. 

Others to earn first team 
honors were lineman Curt 
Lessman and kicker Eddie 
Ibarra. Rector won the Freshman 
of the Year Award as well as being 
named First Team Offense. . 

In a season of highs and lows, 
the team completed a schedule of 
final minute losses and 
consecutive victories. Victories 
and award recognition ended the 


tough roller coaster season. 


9? 


-Adam Otte 


@ Northwest has won the MIAA Conference Championship 17 times since 1924. 


@ Since 1931 Northwest has held the title for the most shutouts-seven. 


@ Offensive linemen Curt Lessman and Joe Glab were selected to play in the NCAA 
Division I Cactus Bowl, an all-star game played in Kingsville, Texas in January. 


@ Grant Sutton led the team with four sacks for the season. 


@ = Source: MLAA 2001 Fall Sports Media Guide, www.northwestbearcats.com. 
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Washburn University 1-3, 3-0 


Missouri Western State College 2-3, 1-3 


ia State University 0-3, 2-3 
Truman State University 0-3, 0-3 
Missouri Southern State College 0-3, 1-3 


Pittsburgh State Univers 


Southwest Baptist University 3-0, 3-2 


Centra! Missouri State University 1-3, 0-3 


Overall Record 7-23 
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More bumps than spikes hinder 
athletes throughout the season 


The court cleared and the fans 
went home. With uniforms and 
knee pads put away; hopes for 
improvement echoed within the 
locker room . 

Injuries plagued the volleyball 
team, which ended its season with 
a 3-13 MIAA record and 7-23 
overall, 

“We had a lot of injuries this 
year,” Sarah Pelster, head 
volleyball coach, said. “Anything 
from shoulder pain to knee 
strains, several players were out 
for a long time.” 

Another challenge was lack of 
experience; seven of the 16 
athletes were underclassmen. 
Injuries to upperclassmen 
allowed everyone to attain 
valuable playing time and an 


opportunity to improve . 


After the statistics were tallied, 
the Bearcats had four hitters with 
over 200 spikes. Heidi Hoffert was 
the team’s offensive leader with a 
.231 hitting percentage, while 
Megan Danek contributed 1,100 
successful sets, putting her in 
second place on the Bearcat career 
assists list. 

Defensively, the team depended 
on Lindsey Remmers, who was the 
conference leader in blocks with 164. 

Despite a difficult season, 
there were rewarding victories. 
Pelster said the win over Washburn 
University helped team morale. 

“We were really excited when we 
beat Washburn.” Pelster said. 
“They beat us away so it was great 
to get revenge on our home court.” 

Sprinkled throughout the 
season, a few victories helped 
the team sustain motivation. 


Injuries and inexperience, 


a? 


- Sarah Pelster 


however, proved to be large 


obstacles for the women. 


Front Row: Kim Graham, Carri 
Blevins, Terri Gerlach, Megan Danek 
and Carrie Johnson. Row 2: Julie 
Brophy, Molly Driftmier and Krista 
Newman. Back Row: Molly Sandwell, 
Denise Sump, Melea Zacharias, Heidi 
Hoffert, Kerri Steffens, Lindsey 
Remmers, Leah Day, Mariah Clark 
April Rolf and head coach Sarah 
Pelster. 
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by Betsy Lee 


Miles of \Memor 


Team chemistry creates a season of improvements 
and unity resulting in friendships and top finishes 


It has been deseribed us pas- 
sion and insanity; nevertheless 

Was intoxicating 

The sound of feet hitting the 
pavement, the rolling hills of a 
cross country course, the simplie 
ity of striding side-by-side with a 
teammate became a necessary 
part of everyday life 

For the cross country teams, 
the daily runs through Maryville 
were a time to grow and improve 
as a group. 

“Our team has become like a 
family.” Ashley Grosse said. “We 
come to practice every day with 
new stories toshare. We all know 
what's going on in each other's 
ives, 

Jamison Phillips said the team 
shared a bond that was uncom- 
mon in past years. 

\We were a lot closer than last 

year,” Phillips said. “On week- 

ids when we were hanging out, 
everybody eame along.” 

Richard Alsup, men’s head 


‘ountry coach, emphasized 


the importance of positive team 
chemistry for a successful perfor- 
mance 

“The way a group attacks 
something, the way they believe 
in the program, plays a big part 
in their success,” Alsup said. 
“People often forget that eross 
country is a team sport.” 

Although they were close as a 
team, Alsup said the men’s team 
had a disappointing season 
overall. Three of the top four 
runners from last year could not 
compete because of injuries. 

Scoring 159 points, the men 
were sixth in the MIAA 
conference meet. Phillips, the top 
finisher for the squad, was 17th 
with a time of 26:17 over the 
8,000-meter course. 

The men’s team went on to 
finish eighth out of 10 teams at 
the regional meet, seoring 190 
points. 

Meet results for the wamen 
were similar to the men’s. In the 


conferenee meet, the team fin- 


sa week for 2 hours 


nile course routes until conferenc 


sed to 3.7 miles. 


ce and 


lead the Bearcats for 25 season 


women and 10 miles fc 


ished seventh with 185 points. 
The top female finisher was 
Grosse, placing 29th. 

Also seoring 190 points in 
regionals, the women tied with 
Southwest Baptist University, 
finishing ninth out of 12 teams. 

Jessica Montesano said the 
team progressed well through- 
out the season and beat teams 
at regionals that defeated them 
at earlier meets. 

Vieki Wooton, head women’s 
coach said the team put forth a 
great effort throughout the sea- 
son. 

“There is a lot of talent with 
this group,” Wooton said. “They 
work hard and get along great.” 

After completing the regional 
race, the runners staggered 
through the finish chute, gasp- 
ing for air. Jogging over the flat 
regional course, the teams ran 
their final cool-down; reflecting 
together on the season, filled 
with triumphs and disappoint- 


ments. 


In the Bearcat Distance Classic, 
Bryce Good and Brad Chellew lead 
a pack of runners through College 
Park. Good and Chellew finished 5th 
and 20th respectively. photo by 
Michaela Kanger 


After reaching the end of the 2.65 mile 
course, Rachel Jenkins is helped at the side of 
the chute before collapsing. Jenkins finished 
32nd at the Bearcat Distance Classic in 
September. Photo by Michaela Kanger 


Ashley Grosse is tailed by a cross country runner 
from the University of Nebraska in Lincoln at the 
Bearcat Distance Classic. Grosse was the first 
female Bearcat into the chute with a time of 
17:06.2; she finished in 16th place. photo by 
Michaela Kanger 
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fruman State University 


Freshman forward Heather Xolbo battles for the 


balaceinet anirunianes niversity apponent 
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Emporia State University 0-1, 2-1 N a — 
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Truman State University 0-3, 0-4 
Missouri Southern State College 0-1, 0-4 
Pittsburgh State University 3-2, 1-0, 2-S, §-4,1-4 
University of Missouri- Rolla 0-0, 2-1 
Southwest Baptist University 2-0, 4-0 

Central Missouri State University 0-5, 0-3 


Overall Record 6-11-1 
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Jill Anderson was named Second Team All-Conference. 
Soce nce 1999 
S 


yrah Wallace scored the final goal of the 2001 seasor 


d been a conference sport 
Jo Wolf was the first head coach of Northwest women’s soccer. 


Tt 3m practiced for two hours daily 
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Goals 


Off the Field 


Athletes set standards, playing the game with focus 


and friendship that helped score points in the season 


Splattered with mud, the back 
of the jersey clung to her body 
heavy with sweat. Muscles, tense 
with anticipation, prepared to 
connect with the ball. Glances at 
teammates revealed shared 
intensity; the objective was clear: 
make the goal. 

Making goals was not a 
problem for the Northwest 
women’s soccer team. Jill 
Anderson, who had the most 
goals for the team, was named 
Second Team All-Conference and 
Sarah Wallace received an 
Honorable Mention nomination. 

“Our goals were spread out 
among many players,” Coach 
Joann Wolf said. “Jill Anderson 
was our lead scorer with five 


goals, but after that it was spread 


out down the line.” 


With an overall record of 6-11- 
1, Wolf cited the last few games as 
the most positive for the team. The 
team defeated the University of 
Missouri-Rolla at home in double 
overtime Nov. 4. 

“The last two games were our 
best because the team was on a 
losing streak, and for the last two, 
everyone on the team pulled 
together and won in double 
overtime,” Katie DeHardt said. 

Wolf said she was especially 
proud of the team for coming back 
from a losing streak. 

“Those last two games really 
showed them what they could do,” 
Wolf said. “They played with heart 
and they played until the whistle.” 

Despite the rocky season, the 
team united as a force during 


practices. It was a time for 


preparation, as well as team 
bonding. 

While spending time together as 
teammates and friends, the team 
developed several traditions. One 
of these was the Halloween 
costume practice. Team members 
wore Halloween apparel to 
practice, wearing everything from 
an Oscar the Grouch costume to a 
flasher outfit. A balance of hard 
work and team traditions brought 
the women together. 

“These girls are my best friends,” 
DeHardt said. “We couldn't have 
done it without all of us pulling 
together to get through a hard 
season.” 

As the ball swished into the 
netting of the goal, the teammates 
hugged and congratulated each 
other on their performance. 
Leaving the field for the season, the 
women’s soccer team celebrated 
the accomplishment of goals on 
and off the field. 


MNIa 
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- Joann Wolf 


Front Row: Jenni Hayes, Nikki Damme, Kathie 
Leach, Katie DeHardt and Laura Hampton. 
Row 2: Gina Christianson, Jennifer Gnefko, 
Angela Hammon, Christine Collins, Renee Judd 
and Keri Schweigel. Back Row: Emily Winter, 
Heather Kolbo, Joni Pustateri, Sarah Wallace, 
Danielle Lawless, Jill Anderson, Brandy 
Sonnichsen, Amy Wehrenberg, Raheema 


Qureshi and Kristi Pottee. 
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by Jill Robinson 


Providing the soundtrack for athletic 


at Mar 


ling Band raised 


Bear 


and foreed crowds to their 


| spi [i 
Combing the niusieal talents of over 140 
students, the marching band met everyday 

hour and t5 minutes to rehearse 

nd perfeet songs for the weekend football 
games 

Practices started the first day of elasses 

n the fall. By the end of the trimester, 40- 

50 would be mastered and 


pe fo 


Participation did not require any special 


songs 


med 


99 


-Chris 


iuditions, just a dedication to the musie 
“The toughest thing is time management 
Thonn ind fitting it in my schedule,” Chris 
‘~hompson said. “I have a part time job too, 
but I will do this as long as I can.” 

Hours were spent praeticing marehing 
maneuvers and perfecting the overall 
sound. This commitment did not go 

without highlights through the year. 
Thompson said that influencing the 
spectators made the time and effort worth 


whil 


foo Hipe cfowd suppor 


and tooR onthe 


“The football games are fun,” Thompson 
said. “The crowd gets into it and we make 
it fun and do erazy things.” 

Playing at a Kansas City Chiefs football 
game in the beginning of the year, a trip to 
for 


performanee and an early morning wake- 


Clarinda, fowa an exhibition 
up eall the Saturday of Homecoming were 
among the annual events. 

To compensate the efforts and time 
students put into the band, scholarships 
were offered during tryouts. Overall the 
musicians were there beeause of their love 
for musie and the opportunities that eame 
with being part of the Bearcat Marching 
Band. 

“I'm glad 1 did this,” Kenton MeDonald 
said. “It had its parts that weren’t fun, but 
making new friends was a plus. Playing 
together was a lot of fun and going to 
games knowing we were doing our part.” 

Hours of practice and weeks of hard work 
created the musical setting of athletic 
events. Through their efforts, Northwest 
school spirit had a rhythm and beat to 


follow, 


=~; 


Facing the audience, feature twirler Racheal 
Crawtiord pertorms during a football halftime 
show. Crawford performed a variety of twirl 
demonstrations at each home sporting event. 
photo by Michaela Kanger 


Drums pounding, the marching band takes to 
the field before halftime. The marching band was 
hailed “The musical pride of Northwest.”ph 
by Amanda Byler 
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Colorful performances compl 


by Jill Robinson 


Flags wave in an array of sequences as fhe flag cor 
Aware at tans. With the marching b ] 


iment music 


Mystery men behind the popular mascot 


More than 5006 children 
were in his fan club. 
Excitement and enthusiasm 
erupted, not for a movie star 
or sports figure, hut rather a 
University celebrity with a 
certain strut and abundance 
of fur. 

Bobby Bearcat was an 
important icon at sporting 


Cheerleaders support Bobby 
Bearcal as he completes pushups 
alter a Northwest touchdown 
against Truman State. For every 
point the Bearcats scared in the 
frnthall season, Babhy 
completed a pushup. phote by 
Shane McAsey 


and University events. Children 
flocked to him; students 
screamed at him to give them 
free Northwest memorabilia. 
Whatever the reason for 
attention, Bobby and the men 
behind the mask had one goal, 
increase school spirit. 

Two students tonk on the 
responsibility of heing Bobhy 
Bearcat. Fer the men donning 
the masent uniform, it was a job 
opportunity that created 
memories despite the lack of 
recognition, 

“It's cool because really only 
my immediate friends know 
that it's me,” Brandon said. “I 


have a lot of memories from 
doing it. When we played against 
Southwest Baptist one year, | 
think we senred every 17 seconds. 
L almost died doing pushups.” 

Performing in front of fans was 
ne easy task. The uniform was hot 
and stuffy, and at foothall games 
the mascots were required to do 
pushups after each seoring play, 
and lack of fan support at times 
could also be frustrating. 

“The first time I was Bobby, I 
hated it,” Shawn said. “It was 4 
Northwest volleyball game and 
there were no kids there. | just 
walked around stumbling 
because L wasn't used to the eutfit 
yet. Peaple probably thought I 
was drunk.” 

Games were divided between 
the two men, allowing the other 
to rest. Each had their stories 
fram work; a sense of power could! 
eome from heing in disguise, 


which made for interesting 
experiences, 

“I got into a fight at 
Washburn [University],” 
Shawn said. “I usually don't 
like to get into it with other 
mascots, hut they went to 
shake my hand and we started 
fighting. I tried to yank their 
head off but it didn’t work.” 

Brandon alse had 
mischievous moments. At a 
Central Missouri State 
University foothall game, be 
was reprimanded by their 
commissioner for doing 
wrestling moves. 

The men hehind Bobby 
held a sense of pride nobody 
could know about. Through 
sweat, humor and school 
spirit, Robby was one of the 
mest recngnized figures on 
campus, yet nobody knew 
their names, 


@ The hand members represented 163 different high schools. 


@ The Flag Corps had 8 different sets of fiags. 


@ The Cheerleading team purchased their shoes from Wisconsin. 


@ Robby completed 1614 push-u 


@ Source: (re Andrews, Cheerieading C rex 


ps during football season 


hh, Al Serecl, Marching Bend Spenser 


Jennifer Louk 


xhaling deeply, preparing for a tumbling 
1, she broke into sprint and sprung into 
air. As her hands connected with the 
ts, she propelled herself upward and 
ded gracefully on her feet. 
Jorthwest cheerleaders spent hours 
‘ing practice perfecting their gymnastic 
ll, in preparation for games and 
npetitions. 
We do standing tumbling and [running] 
ses,” Andrea O’Rourke said. “They are 
most difficult things for me.” 
‘he squad practiced from 4:00 p.m. to 
O p.m. on a daily basis. Preparing for 
football and basketball games they were 
juired to attend, cheerleaders lifted 
ights and worked on passes and 
‘amids. 
Pyramids are the most difficult thing we 
” O’Rourke said. “It takes a long time to 
them.” 
‘ime spent practicing and performing 
ether resulted in enduring friendships. 
cording to Kristian Starner, the squad 
s very close. 
You find yourself with this group of 
»ple almost every day, and that is where 
ny people’s best friendships come from,” 


istian Starner said. 


sunshine glistened, off the uniforms of the 
arcat Steppers during a home football game 
riormance. The steppers performed during 
sketball season in addition to football. 
oto by Michaela Kanger 


Combining dance with developed cheers, 
the Bearcat Steppers spent hours in 
Martindale Gymnasium. 

Steppers practiced daily and performed 
at all home football and basketball games . 
Christi Thoni said the time commitment 
was worth it. 

“I enjoy being a Stepper because I love to 
dance,” Thoni said. “It gives me a chance 
to keep in shape and have fun with the other 
girls on the squad.” 

Enjoying time with squad members, 
getting a good workout and providing 
support for other athletic teams, both the 
Cheerleaders and Steppers prepared for 
national competition. By further pushing 
the limits in their stunts and school spirit, 
these athletes lifted the crowd's excitement 


to another level. 


With smiles beaming on their faces, the 
Northwest Cheerleaders perform at a home 
football game. Men and women spent hours 
practicing and lifting to prepare for national 
competitions. photo by Shane McAsey 
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Additional athletic opportunities for women become reality 


by Mandy Lauchk 


had certain 
attain then: Megan 


Many people wish the 


th thas bt 
Mi hn letermined to achieve 


these 


hs 


» that the sport she loved 
able at Northwest, she 
looked into the possibility of creating a 
cluh After numerous steps were taken, 


le woman's golf club was formed. 
Sponsoral by Patrick McLaughlin and 
vached by his tlanghter Megan 
MeLaughlin, the woman’s gelt club saw 
itself slowly coming together. Megan, a 


student at the University, first ran the 
ulea by Assistant Athletic Director Sherri 
Reeves and former Athletic Direvtor Jim 
Redd. McLaughlin was told that if the 
group received private sponsorship and 
had enough members, the idea could be 
turned inte a eluh. 

“After talking with Dr. Redd and Sherri 
Reeves, they told me it | could pull it 
together. | could have a club,” Megan 
said. “After Dr. Redd retired, the new 
Athletic Director, Bob Boerighter, said he 
would help me in any way he could.” 

Finding members was Megan's next 
step. Word was spread around campus, 


Four out of the five members of 
the women’s golf cluh Megan 
McLaughlin, Becky Justice. Kelly 
Relph and Crystal Garner take a 
break trom golfing. Photo by Amanda 
Byler 


Sports 


wind when the first meeting arrived, she 
wats Suiprised at the turnaut. 

“Twas really happy with the amount of 
people that showed up for the first 
meeting.” Megan ssid. 

Ten players joined the vlub for the first 
trimester. Bit because the girls each had 
to get their own sponsorship, the lub 
dwindled down to six players. 

The players practived at Mozingo Golf 
Course and hosted tournaments and 
triangulars. Triangulars were a match up 
betweven different 


three clubs. 


At the driving range, Megan 
McLaughlin and Becky Justice 
improve their swings. The team 
received discounts on golf apparel 
from the Mozingo Pro Shop 
throughout their season. photo by 
grett Stewart 


Campetition did not take away from 
the firn of the sport however, 

The girls don't have any pressure on 
thein,” Megan said. “Lam just happy 
that they came out and joined the 
club.” 

The first season for the women’s golf 
club proved persistence, 
determination and having fun 
contributed toan idea that shaped inte 
reality. From an interest to an 
organization, a new athletie addition 
was created. 


Focusing on the hall, coach Megan 
McLaughlin sets up a long drive. The 
team often practiced at the Mozingo 
Golf course in preparation tor 
tournaments. photo by Brett Stewart 


Driving 


alleng 


The golf club’s inaugural year was filled 


past-ch 


by Mandy Lauck 


es 


with new experiences while they strove 


to meet their goals 
She gripped the club as tight as 


she could, and with a slow and 
steady arm, she swung hard. 
Speaking in a soft voice, she 
mumbled to herself, “Nice shot.” 

Members of the newly instated 
women’s golf club, sponsored by 
Patrick McLaughlin and coached 
by Megan McLaughlin, were 
thrilled with the fact that they 
had a hand in starting something 
original. 

“I feel good that I joined 
something new at Northwest,” 
Kelly Relph said. 

The club started out the year 
playing in three tournaments 
and numerous triangulars, 
match ups between three 
different clubs. One of the bigger 
triangular meets they held was 
against Graceland University 
and William Jewel College at the 
Mozingo Golf course. 

In every competition, teams 


entered into a qualifying round 


to see who could play in the 
matches. The top five women on 
each team qualified. 

“I qualified for the Graceland 
and William Jewel triangular 
and shot a 110,” Justice said. “We 
played pretty good.” 

At the end of the triangular, 
Megan placed third and Becky 
Justice placed fifth out of the top 
five participants. Megan said the 
team was working hard to get 
better. 

“All the girls got along great,” 
Relph said. “They all have good 
enthusiasm and are helping to 
get our name out there.” 

With the 


sponsorship and interest in the 


amount of 


club, Megan said it was only 
going to get better. 

“I'm really pleased with the 
way this club has turned out,” 
Megan said. “Our club achieved 
all the goals I had set for the 


year.” 


@ The team practiced at Mozingo Lake Golf Course 


@ Asingle golf club ranged in price from $50-s250. 


@ Honey was used in the core of many golf balls. 


@ The women’s golf club raised $3,000 to sponsor their activities. 


@ Source: www.nwmissouri.edu, www.golfnews.com. 
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Student league offers Wednesday night 


social gatherings and competition 


An odor of stale cigarettes and 
shoes that have been worn for years 
hung in the air and elung to the 
clothes; a smell found in every 
bowling alley greeted students who 
entered. 

Rumbling down wooden lanes in 
a spinning whir, bowling balls of all 
colors shattered the perfeet 
This 


alignment of pins. 


environment was the same every 
Wednesday night for those involved 
in the Northwest student-bowling 
league. For $7, students gathered 


to dnnk beer, socialize and bowl 


three games. 
Ranging from the highly 


competitive to the social bowler, 
Bearcat Lanes played host to the 
coed leagues that joined. Every 
year, depending on the number of 
teams, students plaved for 12 
weeks. 

The league was an alternative to 
experiencing the bars or going toa 
movie, Deon Roush, owner of 

3earcat Lanes, said. 

“| designed this so university 
students have something todo and 


a place to compete,” Roush said. 


Already planning his next turn, 
Aaron Rihner focuses on the pins. 
er and his team the “Brewers” 

the game for the evening 


1a Campobasso 


“We have a lot of really good 
bowlers participate.” 

Aside from the social perks, the 
competition interested many 
students as well. A handicap was 
implemented to even out the field 
and add excitement to the 
tournament. 

“It gets pretty competitive, more 
so than just regular bowling 
because stats and mmnning wins 
and losses are involved,” Roush 
said. 

Members of the 14 teams ranged 
in backgrounds and talent, but all 
could be heard cheering or yelling 
in frustration throughout the 
games. Whether they won or lost, 
there were many reasons why these 
students met weekly at Beareat 
Lanes. 

“There's all kinds of people here,” 
Kenny Miller said. “It's a cultural 
experience and provides a 
nontraditional outlet.” 

Every Wednesday students took 
part in this alternative activity. A 
game often overlooked, this social 
opportunity provided an outlet in 


asmall college town. 
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by Betsy Lee 


Course challenges physical 


abilities and teamwork 


Get over it. Do whatever 
it takes. Teams and 
organizations pulled 
together and _ faced 
obstacles such as a 52-foot 
wall at the Mozingo 
Cha)lenge Course. 

“The course is designed to 
build communication, 
trust, problem solving and 
decision making qualities 
within a group.” Donna 
Lindenmeier, director of 
the challenge course said. 
“Groups go out there to 
work on their cohesion.” 

The Mozingo Challenge 
course was the latest 
addition to the Mozingo 
Outdoor Education and 
Recreational Area at 
Mozingo Lake. The course 
consisted of three areas 
ranging from low to high 
initiatives. A 52-foot tower, 


a Carolina straight wall and a 
giant swing were a few of the 
obstacles groups conquered in 
the course. 

“Several university groups 
have used the course,” 
Lindenmeier said. “Including 
the men’s and women’s 
basketball] teams, Team 
Leadership, SOAR leaders and 
the HPERD group.” 

Groups could reserve the 
course through the University. 
Each day cost $300. 
University and community 
groups used the course vear- 
round to promote group unity. 

After hoisting fellow 
teammates and friends over 
the straight wall and 
negotiating the many other 
obstacles, the teams developed 
communication skills and a 
sense of bonding that was 
critical in an organization. 


A bowling pin can cost up to $12.50. 


The average weight of a bowling ball is 10 Ibs. 


Sources: Owner of Bearcat Lanes, Deon Roush, 


North of the straight wall, the 
new tower stands equipped with 
ropes and nets. Challengers 
triumphed over the tower using 
teamwork and stamina. photo by 
Amanda Byler 


The J. W. Jones Student Union used to contain 6 bowling lanes. 


In bowling, in order to earn a score of 300, the player must only have strikes.. 
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As the shot clock runs down Joel Yeldell makes 
i fia | 


detfinuely tribute 
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Lincoln niversity closes in 
! ht Noy < 


est defeated i 


Emporia State University 75°S7, 91-79 h ¥ ; 


mde! 
Pittsburgh State University 72-56, 90-81 


Missouri Western State College 76-70, 59-6 


Truman State University 74-65, 79-50 


Missouri Southern State College 90-67, 77-94 
Washburn University 67-65, 72-57 


Southwest Baptist University 82-67, 99-92 


teve Tappmeyer was 2001 MIAA coach of the year. 
Central Missouri State University 78-54, 72-54 


omprised of 17 from six different states. 
1aS Scored 100 points ina Jame 37 times 
University of Missouri- Rolla 79-73, 75-62 4 t 
1€ Jream job was to be a Pro Golfer 
Conference play 16-2 


Overall Record before POST Season 24-2 


favorite childhood t by Of Rich Bubalo 


by Mandy Lanck 
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VG! 
Near-perfect season Ender in MIAA Seaotends 


and top seed at the beginning of post-season play 


Winning was an expectation 
and nationally ranked, the men’s 
basketball team rolled through a 
successful season and earned a 
exciting MIAA Conference 
Championship and a buy in the 
first round in the post-season 
tournament. 

The men’s basketball team 
started the season 19-0, pulling off 
impressive victories 
75-97, 
Pittsburgh State, 72-56. As the 


against 
Emporia State, and 
Bearcats climbed in ranking, their 
team goals became more defined. 

“Our team goal the beginning of 
the season was to have the team 
improve every game,” head coach 
Steve Tappmeyer said. “Every 
game that we won, we were one 
step closer to playing our best 
basketball we could play.” 

One highlight game of the season 


forthe No. 5 Bearcats was their win 


over Missouri Western State 


College on Jan. 7, beating the 
Griffons 76-70. Guard Kelvin 
Parker had a memorable night, 
racking up a career-high 21 points 
to help the Bearcats with the win. 

“The game against Mo. West 
was an important one,” 
Tappmeyer said. “Many of the 
guys on our team contributed to 
the game. We don't necessarily 
have a certain key player, which 
helps our team out greatly.” 

The winning streak ended as 
Northwest played Missouri 
Western on Feb. 4. Roles were 
reversed when the ‘Cats lost 64-59 
against the Griffons. 

“T think in the first time we 
played Mo. West, we took better 
care of the basketball,” 
Kelvin Parker said. “Their shots fell 
when they needed them and ours 
didn't.” 


Bouncing back, the Bearcats 


guard 


trampled the Truman State 


University Bulldogs, winning 79- 
50, but were struck another blow 
when they were defeated by 
Missouri Southern State College, 
77-94. The loss proved to the tea 
how important conference games 
were. 

“Out of the entire season, the 
most important games we've 
played have been conference 
games,” Tappmeyer said. “We try 
hard to win conference games 
because they mean so much to 
post-season play.” 

Edging closer tothe final game, 
the Bearcats chalked up wins on 
Feb. 
Missouri State University 72-54. 


20 as they beat Central 


Setting their sights on the post- 
season, the Bearcats played their 
final game against University of 
Missouri-Rolla beating them 75- 
62. The Bearcats were ranked No. 
1 in post-season play. Post-season 


play is further covered on the CD-ROM, 
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- Steve Tappmeyer 


Front Row: Rich Bubalo, Jesse Shaw, Jelani 
Walker, Scott Fleming, Kelvin Parker, Jerry 
Hudson, Floyd Jones Il, Archie Jeter, Ben 
McCollum and Joel Taylor. Back Row:Matt 
Brownsberger, Troy Forbes, Steve Tappmeyer, 
Sam Sutera, Keanan Weir, Brandon Rold, Matt 
Rowan, Joel Yeldell, Chris Borchers, Brian 
Carson, Matt Grove, Darren Vorderbruegge, Joe 


Girdner and Skip Shear. 


Men’‘s BASKETBALL 


Grandview College guard 


Attempting tu assist Tanesha Fields, Jerrica Miller 
1 Sara Vollerston fight for possession of the ball, 


es f r 


Under the net, est ield ks t i 
te ite d i game against Granchiev 


pon ach 


Emporta State University 81-66, 61-76 < > 


Pittsburgh State University 79-67, 4-67 
Missouri Western State College 54-83, 64-63 
Truman State University 64-73, 71-62 


Missouri Southern State College 72-85, 81-93 


Washburn University 65-77, ¢9-72 


Southwest Baptist University 70-78, 68-78 


@ Head Coach Gene Steinmeyer has ining record of .690 after 2001 season. 
Central Missouri State University 67-77, 64-68 @ Northwest has played Central Missouri State 58 times. 

@ Kristen Anderson has played in every game s the 1998-1999 season 
University of Missouri- Rolla 85-68, 87-61 . 

@® Corey Van Dine’s favorite toy as a child was GI Joe and Transformers. | 
Conference pleyeas @ Tanesha Fields dream job was to be the Host of MTV's Total Request Live. 
Overall Record before post season 11-15 ; 


by Mandy Lauck 


‘Ave fo Succeed 


Highs and lows of season lead to great momentum and 


abrupt defeats in unpredictable game outcomes 


The season appeared to be a 
rollercoaster of emotions, mixed 
with passionate highs and 
frustrating lows. Team members 
of the women’s basketball team 
continued to pull each other up 
and boost confidence. 

Starting the season on a good 
note, the women’s basketball team 
won six out of nine games. 
Distinctive wins came against the 
University of Alaska-Fairbanks in 
overtime, 74-63 and Emporia 
State University, 81-66. 

Falling into a losing streak, the 
Bearcat women lost six games in 
a row. Despite the disappointing 
losses, the team stayed confident. 

“As a team, I think we started 


to come together as a team and 


play with each other pretty good,” 
guard Jerrica Miller said. “We 
started to bring up each other's 
confidence and always had each 
other’s backs.” 

Staying positive, the Bearcats 
pulled off a win against the No. 2 
ranked Missouri Western State 
College Griffons on Feb. 4, 
beating them 64-63. The team 
agreed the win was the highlight 
of the season. 

“I think everyone could say the 
Mo. West game was a turning point 
game when they came here and we 
beat them and Emporia,” guard 
Brook Hogue said. “We all had 
confidence in ourselves. We could 
do it if we worked together.” 

On an adrenaline rush after 


beating Mo. West, the Bearcats used. 
the boost in confidence to beat 
Truman State University 71-62. 

In aturn of events, however, the 
Bearcat women saw their season 
suddenly dwindling. They suffered 
losses from teams such as Missouri 
Southern State College, 93-81, and 
Centra] Missouri State University, 
68-64. 

In their final game, the Bearcats 
topped Missouri-Rolla 87-61. 
Dena McMullen led the way with 
18 points. McMullen, along with 
teammates Miller and Kristen 
Anderson ended their season on 
Feb. 23. 

“I was a little disappointed on 
how our games turned out,” Miller 
said. “Personally, for myself I 
achieved a lot being a leader. I was 
doing my best to help out the team 


and trying to win some games.” 
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started to 
bring up 
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and always 
had each 
other’s 
backs. 
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- Jerrica Miller 


Front Row: Corey Van Dine, Lanay Larson, 
Deidra Bridger and Jaime McLaughlin.Row 2: 
Dana Lade, Stacy McAlexander, Kristen 
Anderson, Sarah Vollerston, Jennifer Gries and 
Tanesha Fields. Back Row: Katie Scherer, Dena 
McMullen, Stephanie Dieso, Jertica Miller, 
Jenna Wolfe, Brooke Hogue and Ashley 


Poptanycz. 


Women’s BASKETBALL—— 


by Betsy Lee 


hes 


Running faster and competing 
harder earns top conference finish 


the 


ne,eightsets finishes overall. 
\fter the ison, the men 
began practices for indoor track. 
n began against 
Division | competition. At the 
sity of Javhawk Invitational in 
S Mississipy I Lawrence Kan. the 3200 meter 

iv won in 8:02. 
W € d got oft In Central Missouri State's 
head cou Mule Relays, Woolsey set anew 
R \ said. “It was the school reeord in the shot put 
we already got throwing 57'7.5’and qualifying 
fiers for nationals 
\ viet t the Apri MIAA Conference Indoor 
N Invitational was a Championships Feb. 22-23 at 
u Missouri Southern State College 
Oo t twasthebestso was one many season highlights 
\lsup s “It was Finishing second overall, the 
standing because we had four team relied on the top finishes 
talifiersandone — of Kyle Keraus and Joel Terry 
le va The final team finishes eame 
ere contident going down to the 4x400 meter relay. 
MIAA ference meet The 4x00 beat Truman State 
rl aced first in th Univerisity at the wire, whieh 
I B ker and his — seeured the seeond plaee finish. 
ther, Conc oth qualifie Although both teams were 
I I disqualified, the final race of the 
eB ats season reflected the hardwork 
th eig : ind unity of the team. 


Front Row { ‘ation, Brad Chellew, Jesse Fisher, 
hn Heil nt Glover. Row 2: Jasor 


Row 4 e Good 
t | Row 5: son Phillis 


Gaining momentum Conrad Woolsey prepares 6 C eee Ww : 
= | Vanes 


to throw the shot put. Woolsey placed second in 

the shot put at the MIAA Outdoor Track and Field 

Conference Championships. photo by Christine PY 
Ahrens 


- Richard Alsup 


Clearing the barrier, Jamison Phillips tries to 
avoid the pool of water below. The steeple chase 
required athletes to jump barriers and a water pit 
during the race. photo by Christine Ahrens 


The sun shines in his eyes as Jason Williamson 
completes a distance event at the Northwest 
Invitational. The men won the meet making it a 


The men’s college shot must weigh a minimum of 16 pounds. 
The mens track team represents the four-state area, Texas, California and Kenya. 


Head Coach Richard Alsup has coached three top-10 teams. 
Joel Terry held the record for 60 meter hurdles with a time of 8.21 seconds. 


There were eight records broken in 2001 for both indoor and outdoor seasons. 


Source: Sports informaiton Mens Track Media Guide 


Men’‘s TRACK AND FIELD 
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Apnl House 


by Betsy Lee 


strides to Success 


< 
Strong showing from upperclassmen result in top 
finishes and national competition in field events 


Fighting against downpours and 
stilling heat waves, the women’s 


trick and field team sought vietory 


dunng the 200t ontdoor season. 

For the women, the outdoor 
season began March t7 in 
Hattisburg, Miss. Jenny Simmons 
was the lone top finisher, winning 
pole vault at 10'6.” 

Continuing her dominance, 
Simmons provisionally qualified 
for nationals April 21 at the Doane 
Relays in Crete, Neb. Three women 
earned first place finishes at 
Doane, including Jill Stanley, 
Ronda Cheers and Aprit House. 

House continued to put up 
excellent marks at the May 6 MIAA 
conference meet in Joplin. House 
won both the 55 and 200-meter 
dashes. Despite House's efforts, 
Wooton said the meet was a 
difficult for the teams. 

“The conference meet was not 
one of our best mects overall,” 
Wooton said. “But we did have 
several athletes that came out on 


top.” 


House went on to compete at the 
Division I Outdoor Nationals in the 
100 and 200 meter dash and the 
long jump. 

“It was really good experience 
because it’s unlike any other meet,” 
House said. “It has a totally 
different atmosphere, knowing that 
everyone there is awesome and you 
get to compete with them.” 

After a break, the Bearcats began 
the indoor track season at the 
indoor lowa State Classic in Ames, 
Jowa, Dec. 7. Led by a strong 
upperclassman showing, the 
women placed in the top 10, in nine 
different events. 

Defeating other teams by over 90 
points, the Bearcats took control of 
the 


Invitational in Storm Lake, lowa. 


Buena Vista University 
Mary Wirt, winner of the weight 
throw, and Simmons in pole vault 
both provisionally qualified for 
nationals in Boston. 

Compcting for the first time 
against Division I schools, the 


Bearcat’s talent led to top 10 


finishes at the Jayhawk 
Invitational in Lawrence, Kan. 
With a jump of 186,” Jill Fisher 
finished second in the long jump 
provisionally qualifying for 
nationals. 

The indoor 


completed Feb. 22-23 at the 


season Was 


MIAA Conference Indoor 
Championships. Running at 
Missouri Southern State 
College, the women finished 
fifth overall. 

The final meet demonstrated 
the unity of the team, who 
gathercd to cheer for competing 
teammates. 

A crowd of athletes gathered 
to cheer on Simmons, who 
battled a single opponent during 
of the 


compctition. Simmons finished 


most vaulting 
second in the vault. 

House was also a top finisher, 
she scored 22 points for the 
Bearcats, placing in the long 
jump, the 60 meter dash and the 
800 meter dash. 


Front Row: Jaclyn Baker, Megan Carlson, Jill Stanley, Sara 
Wolff, Jennv Simmons and Diana Hughes. Row 2: Kellie 
Chiford, Annie Powell, Kim Scarborough, Ji} Fisher, Toni 
Sexton, Gara Lacy and Kadie Campbell. Row 3: Jill 
Eppenbaugh, Amanda Neneman, Ann Dykstra, Lisa McDaniel, 
jill Robinson, Erin Parnell and Ronda Cheers. Back Row: Shilo 
Eaton, Mary Wirt, Megan Bauman, Gina Gelatti, Angela 
Caldwell, Kelly Carlton, Latisha Brown and Vicki \Vooton. 


. <4 Said aw 
a me Ae alt 


Landing in a pool of 
water, Jaclyn Baker and 
Megan Carlson race in 
the steeple chase. 
Carlson set a new 
record of 13:14.71 in 
the 3,000 meter event. 
photo by Christine 
Ahrens 


Clearing the barrier, Jaclyn Baker competes in the 3,000 
meter steeple chase. The 2001 track season was the first season 
in which women were allowed to participate in the event. photo 


by Christine Ahrens 


During the Northwest Invitational, Sara Wolff launches the 
javelin. Northwest's Invitational was held April 7, 2001. photo 
by Christine Ahrens 


Head Coach Vicki Wooton was named MIAA Co-Coach of the year in 1998 for Indoor Track and Field. 
April House holds the record for long jump with 19 feet 7 inches. 

Northwest has won two MIAA Outdoor Track and Field Championships. 

The javelin was 7 feet long and the women’s shot put weighed 8.8 pounds. 

The pole vault record was held by Jenny Simmons at 10 feet 11 3/4 inches at the indoor MIAA Conference meet. 


Source: Sports Information indoor outdoor track media guide. 
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in the third inning of the game, John Botho! 


thot 


. a the Working the field 

of The Northwest 
hated haseball team 1 

dedicated t 10 

th us por 
With a glance toward left field, icDan Hours were spent 
fhe raat! Woe Alan ¢ | niaintaining a top: 

: n t 
ed’ fi 
I On ball 
pl rs, more than 
a ne else, really 
su f he 
perfeet field,” head 
ch Dat Loc 
sale 

Team member 
were responsible 
P sering Yt Baseball ff scores | Se hen 
e by hand = and 


dusting the field at 
the beginning and 
end f each 
practice pending 
an average of three 
hours per d 
keeping the field ir 
perfect condition. 
Coach toe said 
maintanance did a 
great job taking 
are of the larger 


Washburn University 8-15, 5-13, 4-5, 11-0 © 
Missouri Western State College 1-4, 8-2,4-9,0-S 
Emporia State University 6-2, 2-1, 8-2, 12-6 


Truman State University 10-6, 9-3, 10-3, 8-6 


Missouri Southern State College 1-3, 8-31, 17-2 


Pittsburgh State University 9-16, 12-1, 4-14. 


University of Missouri- Rolla 9-4, 1-4, 19-21 


@ Adam Bailey led the tearn’s batting average with .409 and 13 homeruns 
Southwest Baptist University 14-6, 3-14, 14-2 } J 409 3 

@ Head baseball coach Darin Loe was a former Seattle Mariners p 
Central Missouri State University 0-6, 0-11, 9-15 . 

@ The t ere at bat 1.4 1 the sea 
Overall Record 20-31 

e | if NV 1989 with 176 

e r 


Multiple cancellations and 
postponements added to a slow 
start for the baseball team. After 
dropping 14 of the first 20 games, 
the team refused to give up the 
fight. 

“Having several games cancelled 
at the beginning of the year due to 
the winter weather kind of threw 
us out of a groove,” first baseman 
Zach Ruff said. “Once we got to 
play on a regular basis, we were 
able to do some things.” 

The team came back and won 
five of their final six games at 
the 


Bearcat Field against 


University of Missouri-Rolla, 
Truman State University and 
Southwest Baptist University. 
“We 
mathematically eliminated going 


knew we were 
into our last home series, but we 
wanted to give the fans something 
to cheer about,” outfielder Adam 
Bailey said. 

The team finished with an 
overall record of 20-31 and a 
conference record of 13-15. 

Head baseball coach Darin Loe 
said the team was unable to put 
together a complete game 
throughout the season. Lacking all 


the elements for a complete game 
hurt the team. 

“The guys saw how good we 
could be during several series,” Loe 
said. “But it seemed like we were 
always lacking in one phase of the 
game when we lost; we either didn't 
have the pitching, the hitting or the 
defense.” 

Although the season did not turn 
out as planned, the team knew 
there was room for improvement. 
Teamwork played a big role in 
the team’s success. 

“It wasn't the season we planned 
for, but we knew if we worked hard 

in the off-season, we could make 
up for what happened this 
season, Ruff said. “It was 
important for us to work with each 
other to get the chemistry better.” 


This pitch whizzes by, but Zac 
Ruff connects with the next throw 
to make it to first base against 
Southwest Baptist University. Rufi 
finished the season with a batting 
average of .358 in 173 appearances 
at the plate. photo by Michaela 
Kanger 
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-John Sipes 


BaseBaLi——- 


As Lindy Tomilson 


Before the game, team members gather for words 


ot w om tr 1) th Y » te t 


Washburn University 0-2, 2-4, 5-2 Fe | 


Missouri Western State College 1-2, 1-7 
Emporia State University 7-8, 3-1, 1-§ 
Truman State University 1-0 

Missouri Southern State College 1-2, 4-2, 0-3 


Pittsburgh State University 3-2, 1-0, 2-S, §-4, 1-4 


University of Missouri- Rolla 0-1, 10-2, 7-5 


Southwest Baptist University 5-4, 7-5 ® Eight boxes of balls are used for each season 
: ; ; e | ntair 
Central Missouri State University 4-2, 6-0, 0-5, 7-6 . | 
e 7 et different kinds of softball: fast pitch and slow pitch. 
Overall Record 21-23 : : 
@ Northwest holds the re d for the most double plays | 
e | 


by Natalie Williams 


Propel 


In the second game, Alison Adkins pitches 
against the Blue Jays from Washburn University 
Adkins was ranked second on the team with a 3.55 
earned-run average. photo by Cathy Fleming 
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Past | 


Determination and persistence throughout a tough 


schedule help in overcoming setbacks along the way. 


Sometimes success can be 
thwarted by bad luck. Injuries, 
bad weather conditions and 
other adversities plagued the 
season. 

The 


optimistic throughout. Coach 


players remained 
Pamela Knox was proud of how 
the the 


disheartening season. 


team dealt with 


“Starting with 17 players and 
losing five from our intended 
roster would have discouraged 
most teams,” Knox said. “But our 
players did not let that keep them 


from doing great things.” 


The season started February 


23 with a tournament in 
Conway, Arkansas. There, the 
team lost the first game, but 
rallied to finish with a 2-1 
record. Pitcher Jessica Rupiper 
said although the tournament 
prepared the team for MIAA 
conference play, it hurt the 
team’s overall record. Knox, 
however, was happy with their 
performance against the tough 
competition. 

“We were a small team, but 
very strong and competitive,” 
Knox said. “We beat the top 
teams in the conference.” 


Having only two seniors and 


three junior leaders, the young 
team got along well, Rupiper 
said. Despite low rankings, the 
group remained motivated for 
the MIAA 


tournament. Knox said many 


conference 


individuals stepped up for the 
challenge. 

“Nicole Strawn was a solid 
leader, encouraging the team 
with her words and actions,” 
Knox said. “Kriston Manthe 
stepped in and played solid third 


base for us. Everyone was 


contributing.” 

Where they lacked in numbers 
on the roster, the team made up 
for in determination. Despite a 
few set backs along the way, the 
women’s softball team came 
together to prove they had the 
heart and motivation to step up 
to the challenge. 


stacles 
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- Pamela Knox 


First row: Heather Alexander, Lindy Tomilson, 
Melissa Nimmo, Jessica Rupiper, Morgan McGinnis 
Kelly Carter. Back Row: Theresa Carroll, Alison Adkins 
Angie McCoy, Nicole Strawn, Kirston Manthe 


Megan Spring. 


SOFTBALL—= 


Challenge 


spring/Fal 


Washburn University 7-2 


Emporia State University 9-0 

Truman State University 5-4 

University of Missouri- Rolla 7-2 a a 
Southwest Baptist University 6-3 


Central Missouri State University 3-11 


Overall Record 12-16 


The Bearcats increase their lead, 
and Rosa Tapia shows no signs of 
letting up as she plays Washburn 
University during the MIAA 
Championships. Northwest hosted 
the tournament where the Bearcats 
captured both, first-place tinishes. 
photo by Amanda Byler 


x 


-@ the success 


Valiant efforts on the home courts lead to a matching pair of 


Seeded lower than expected, 


the men’s and women’s tennis 


teams rallied from a slow start to 
win the MLAA Championships. 
After defeating Truman State 
University, 5-4, and Southwest 
Baptist University, 6-3, the 
men's team won the conference 
title with an overall score of 69 
points. It was the fifth time head 
coach Mark Rosewell has led a 
tennis team to the top spot in the 
MIAA Conference Champion- 
ship. 
“The 


throughout the year were 


toughest matches 


i 


against Truman State and 
Southwest Baptist,” Rosewell 
said. “I think players like Jon 
Sanchez and Jarrod Smith really 
stepped up and helped the team 


” 


out. 


Concentration on the basics 
allows Njavwa Mulwanda to perfect 
his swing during practice. During the 
season Mulwanda ranked second for 
the men’s team in single matches 
with a record of 12-19. photo by 
Amanda Byler 


Sanchez won the No. 2 singles 
title and Smith won the No. 4 
title. They also brought home 
the No. 2 double’s ranking for 
the league. 

The women’s team answered 
the men’s outstanding perfor- 
mance with a top-place finish of 
their own. Winning the tourna- 
ment with a score of 53 points, 
the women squeezed out wins 
over Truman, who had 50 
points, and Washburn Univer- 
sity who had 47. Matching MLAA 
Championship awards was a 
proud moment for the teams. 

“One of our biggest wins was 
the MIAA Championship,” Rosa 
Tapia said. “That was awesome. 
We beat Washburn, Truman, 
Emporia State University and 


many other schools.” 


MIAA Championship titles and a statement of domination. 


The women finished the sea- 
son with a record of 19-12. A few 
of the bigger wins were against 
Drury University, 9-0, and Mis- 
souri Southern State College, 7- 


9 


It was a season of triumphs for 
the men’s and women’s tennis 
teams. Not only had they made 
a statement about determina- 
tion, they had proved both teams 


were worthy of a championship. 


Women’ s Tennis 9 scores | 


——————— 


Washburn University 4-5 


Truman State University 6-3 
Missouri Western State College 9-0 
Missouri Southern State College 3-5 
Southwest Baptist University 9-0 


Central Missouri State University 0-1 


Overall Record 19-12 


Emporia State University 8-1 


Belore game time 


Representing Alpha kappa Lambda fraternity, 
per AYA Phony Warde th 


by Mandy Lauck 


Playing a 
Powerful Role 


Student referees had the authority 
in competitive but friendly sports 


They had all the power. 
Whatever was called, the players 
were forced to accept it. They were 
rulers of the intramural games. 

During the intramural season, 
those who worked at the Student 
Recreation Center had the 
responsibility to referee games, 
keep scores and take down 
statistics. There were a variety of 
reasons why referees chose to 
participate, one of these was the 
paycheck they received. 


“Tapplied to be a referee because 


Chad 
McCullough said. “Besides, there 
wasn't much involved, just basic 
basketball skills.” 

Having basic basketball skills 


gave referees a chance to earn 


I needed money,” 


money while exercising. 

“T like to referee intramurals 
because there’s not a lot vou have 
to learn and you get a great 
workout while you're working,” 
Nick Wetzel said. 

Intramural officials attended a 


total of three meetings to train for 


@ There were 23 intramural sports. 
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-Chad 
McCullough 


@ Ifaplayer was ejected, they were suspended indefinitely until interviewed by the director. 


@ |ntramural sports have been played at Northwest since the 1960s. 


@® Scorekeepers were paid s6 a game. 


e Source: www.nwmissouri.edu 


_ INTRAMURALS —= 


5 = 7 : . 
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-Ryan Daniels 


the court to give refer 


some hands-on experience. 

Irelfed little kids’ games before 
but the meeting helped me to 
refresh my memory ofall the calls, 
Wetzel said. “It's not that hard to 
do really.” 

Scorekeepers, on the other hand, 
were not required to attend any 
training sessions beforehand. They 
received a quick lesson on how to 
control the scoreboards before the 
games began. 

“There's not much to it,” Ryan 
Daniels said. “I just do what fam 
told to and everything warks out 
okay.” 

Daniels and co-worker, Cindy 


Poindexter, said scorekeeping was 


tn a basketball game against 
Alpha kappa Lambda, Alpha 
Gamma Rho’s Jason Richard drives 
AVA t. AGR beat AKI 

€ time h 


hard when keeping track of scores 
for Mag football. 


“LE would get velled at and told I 


wasit t doit 


g something right be- 
cause Iwasa girland I didn't know 


about football 


” 


that much 
Poindexter said. “But I kept doing 
what | was suppose to and | 
learned to not pay attention to 
them after awhile.” 

After the referees had handed in 
their whistles and the statisticians 
put away their seorebooks, they 
stepped off the court, relinquish- 
ing their power. As they left the 
Rec Center, they walked away or- 


dinary college students. 


Before his table tennis match, Kenny 
Swope practices with Recreation Center 
employee Travis Acklin. Table Tennis 


was another way to compete phot 
rhe & 


y Christine Ahrer 


As the whistle sounded, 
dripping wet faces and exhausted 
bodies pushed to defeat the 
opponent. The overall goal was to 
be proclaimed victorious. 

Either to earn supremacy points 
for their sorority or fraternity, 
keep in shape or have fun, 
students participated in 
intramural competitions. 

“I just play for fan,” Darryl 
Ridler said. “We usually practice 
between 3 p.m. and 5 p.m. My 
personal goal is to stay in shape 
for football season.” 

One intramural sport was 5-on- 
5 basketball. A variety of divisions 
were formed between women’s 
teams, men’s teams, fraternities 
and sororities. Brackets were 


While teams huddle, referees Nick 
Wetzel and Chad McCullough catch 
their breath. McCullough had reffed 
two years. photo by Amanda Byler 


created to organize the games and 
prepare them for tournaments. 

Although many people favored 
basketball, other sports were 
popular as well. Vollevball was 
another intramural sport that 
tested the resolve of students 
around campus. 

Another sport that was 
captivating by the participants 
and the andience was volleyball. 
Set as both an indoor 
and outdoor event, the 
versatility was 
appreciated by students. 

“I think my favorite 
intramural sport was 
volleyball,” Lindsey 
Lowery said. “I like that 
you can have a lot of 
people involved. It’s also 
a nice feeling to be able 
to go outside every once 
in awhile.” 


by Mandy Lauck 


Fit for a variety of tastes, 
intramural sports provided a 
outlet for those looking to stay 
in shape and maintain a 
competitive edge. Fitness and 
fun were the goals of the game. 


During double overtime, Jamie 
Hazen intorms the players that the 
next to score wins. Hazen was the 
head employee involving intramurals. 
photo by Amada Byler 
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Live 

Seenes revected off eves wide trom shock. In monumental flashes on 
the television screen, in clippings of newspapers and through the 
jinvaves, the events of our lives preced together a picture ot startling 
reality 

It was a year of events that shattered the calm of everyday life. Normal 
routines crumbled to insecurities and tear alter the tragedies of Sept. 11. 
Securities that had heen taken tor granted quickly distinguished into 
paranoia from anthrax scares and a new war on terrorism. 

Constantly, the public was told to return to normalcy. And in the midst 
oi tragedy, the country was determined to achieve a sense of conststenq 
Routines soon returned to the chaos of everyday lite. 

Locally, the community experienced gas price scares, ever-evolving 
construction work on campus and highway 71 and the loss of a 
Northwest student on Thanksgiving Day. Beyond the happenings in 
Maryville, news of nation’s events Mlooded into our homes 

The fantasy phenomenon triggered record-breaking sales in movies 
and box office hits. Escaping into the world of entertainment allowed 
the public to forget letters dusted in anthrax and an economy feeling 
the cold grip of recession. 

Triumph surfaced internationally with a world uniting through the 
winter Olympics. Held in Salt Lake City, Utah, displays of athleticism 
burned images of inspiration into the minds of all who witnessed the 
Games. 

Influenced by the year's events, locally, nationally and internationally 
the world evolved. Bottom line was a life of play and work meshing 


together in a revelation ot reality 


inits first weekend, 


Sgt. Nathan Ross 


Time Magazines man 


“Harry Potter and the Chapman was the first of the Year was former 
Sorcerer's Stone” U.S. combatant to be New York Mayor 
broughtina record killed by enemy fire Rudolph Giuliani. 
breaking $93.5 million. during the War Against 
Terror. 


One ticket tothe 
opening ceremony at 
the 2002 Winter 
Olympics in Salt Lake 
City, Utah cost $885. 


\fter the attacks on 
ept. 11, CBS lost s85 
ilkion for not running 
ds for 93 hours after 


Ethan Zohn, the 
winner of “Survivor 
Africa,” had worked 
since 1999 creating 
names for items that 
have recently been 

invented. 


The Nintendo Game 
Cube reached sales of 
600,000 units in15 days, 
or an average of 27 per 
minute. The made it the 
fastest selling game 
console to date. 


The now collapsed 
Enron employed 21,000 
people in 2001. 


Mint Mac 


Guest of Honor Minister Edwin Muhammad speaks to the 
crowd about the ideas of Martin Luther King Jr. The Alliance of 
Black Collegians and guests celebrated the lite of King. photo 


by Marlisa Carrille 


STUDENTS CELEBRATE NATIONAL HERO 


Volunteers take advantage of this 
celebrated holiday to lend a helping 
hand to the local community 


It was a carefree day of no school, but for many 
students, the day was used to honor and embody the 
teachings of Martin Luther King Je. 

According to Veronica Jones, President of Alliance 
of Black Collegians, Martin Luther King Jr. Day should 
have been a day on, and not a day off. The members 
of Team Leadership and ABC teamed up to provide 
students with a way to use the day to its full 
advantage. 

Volunteers met in the J.W. Jones Student Union 
Ballroom at 9 a.m. Traveling to various destinations 
throughout Maryville, volunteers painted a 
children’s center, helped senior citizens with 
houschold duties and assisted at the Ministry Center. 

After a day of hard work, the ABC group 
reconvened at the Wesley Center at 4:30 p.m. for 
dinner. Following the meal, participants met in front 
of the library for a candlelight vigil and walk to the 
Union. 

In honor of the day, the gospel choir greeted the 
public with a short concert, followed by a speech by 
Edwin Muhammed, a prison reform minister from 
St. Louis. 

The day of service not only reflected the generosity 
of the participants, but what King did for his 
generation and those that have followed. 

“It's important to recognize this holiday, because 
this man did a Jot for this nation,” Jones said. 


by Mandy Lauck 


STATE BUDGET CUTS CONCERN UNIVERSITY 


Balancing between the 
governors demands and 


President Dean Hubbard said. 
“As you know, it is an extremely 


“In times like these, strong 
organizations like ours can 


upholding a strong institution, 
Northwest suffered administrative 
and staff cut backs forcing the 
University to dip into its reserves. 

Governor Bob Holden 
announced $480 million in core 
cuts to the state budget Jan.17. 
This translated to a tO percent core 
cut to every public institution of 
higher learning, which included 
Northwest. 

“Quite frankly, we have not had 
the time to gather all the facts 
surrounding the state budget,” 


Muni Maa 


complex matter and it will take 
at Jeast a few days to examine 
and digest the governor's overall 
recommendation.” 

According to the state, 57 
percent of 2001 budget cuts 
came from higher education 
funds. Gov. Holden anticipated 
an additional 20 percent cut in 
2002. 

Even though times were tough 
economically, Ilubbard kept an 
optimistic mindset for the 
future of the University. 


become even stronger,” Hubbard 
said. “We will clear this hurdle and 
continue to offer the best 
education possible to our 
students.” 

Battling the budget was no easy 
task. Additional fees to tuition and 
cuts in organizations and 
activities were attempts to find 
solid ground. In a trend setting 
environment where quality had 
priority, a budget cut did not 
hinder the constant efforts for 
improvements. 


by Ann Harman 


MILLIONAIRE PHARMACIST 


hemntherapy was supprised 
te he 
cer patients fight their hattle. 


) several Kansas City area 


Unfortunately, some of thnse 
patients suffered longer and 
more painfully than necessary; 
three people died hocause of a 
hidden agenda. 

Rehert R. Courtney, of 
M»., 


pharmacist for more than 2 


Gladstone, was a 
years, In Novernber 200, he is 
aecused of diluting several 
medicatinns used in 
chemotherapy. 

Through these actions, he 
allegedly embezzled several 
million dollars while putting 
others in danger. 

Courtney was arrested Aug. 
15 after a representative of Eli 
Lilly 
supplier nf the drug Gemzar, 


and Cy., Cnurtney's 


notified a local physician that 
Courtney sold mere drugs than 


by Lindsay Crump 


7ROJECT GETS 
‘fforts to be environmentally conscious in 
aryville came to a standstill. A service that 
id the community dividing their plastics and 
uminum was no longer available. 

On Feb. 1, the Maryville Recycling Center 
ased. It ceased operations after a 3-1 vote 
7 the Maryville City Council. 

Large amounts of money were required to 
aintain the Center, which had an annual 
erating cost of $100,000 to $110,000. 

The Recycling Center had never made 
10ugh money to cover its costs, but 
cently the returns had taken a dramatic 
op. The Center only made $10,000 to 
The Maryville Recycling Center prepares to 
se after eight years in business. The Maryville 


y Council voted to close the center because 
a lack of profit. photo by Lindsay Crump 


DILUTES CHEMOTHERAPY MEDICATION 


he purchased. Acoording to the 
Kansas City Star, Courtney 
admitted ty Ailuting the drags 
and said he thought he diluted 
them to. 30 or 40 pereent nf the 
actual disage. Lah test results 
revenlod that medications had 
heen diluted from 39 to less than 
i percent of the actual dosage. 
Crurmey was arraigned on 
Aug. 27 and pleaded not guilty. 
Federal judges frize his assets wf 
stocks and bonds valued at mire 
than 319 
stripped of his professional 


million. He was 
license, nperating certificate and 
clnsed hoth his Kansas City and 
Merriam, Kan., pharmacies. 
U.S. 
Robert Larsen deniod release oni 


Magistrate Judge 


hond hecause of the chance 
flee the 


eountry. Larsen also denied 


Courtney would 


Courtney's requests to leave his 
solitary confinement to attend 


THROWN I 


his daughter's wedding or have 
supervised visits with his 
younger children, 

Student Matthew Pearl 
remembered feeling fearful 
when he first heard ahnut the 
ease hecause his grandfather had 
just hepun chemntherapy | 
treatment. 

“It that § 


everyone in my family was very 


was enough 
aware of that news story,” Pearl 
said. “Not that we thought that 
it was likely that it happened te 
him; he was treated in Joplin. At 
first we didn’t know if this guy 
had sent drugs te other places. 
It was a point of eomecern.” 
Courtney was officially 
charged with a 20-oount federal 
indictment fer tampering, 
mishranding and altering 
mevicatinns. His trial was set fir 
Mar. 1, 2002, at which he faced 


up to 196 years in prison. 


$20,000 between 1998 and 2001 compared to 
the $40,000 to $50,000 made between 1993- 
1998. 

{n Dec. 2001, the Center received 13 tons of 
recyclables, less than half of the average 33 tons 
received before 1998. City Manager Mark 


“AEN ) 
: y 
cere) 


Chesnut said employees would lose their jobs, 
but would still be taken care of. 

Although the Center closed, the city still 
encouraged people to recycle through 
independent companies by offering to pick up 
the recyclable goods. 


by Leah St. Clair 


STORM LEAVES ICY PATH OF DESTRUCTION | 


Winter weather leaves Kansas City residents without power and heat for days leading 
President George W. Bush to proclaim the damaged area in a state of emergency | 


Mild win aceother tumed dangerous when 
ast 1 Pexas t 
sulting in President 
( \\ : Missouri countie 
kK s national disast 
i 
the counties to he 
el t ental assistanee helpin r the 
‘s were trving to get 
t (o 412,000 Missouri and 
435.000 Kans sidents. Those in the Kansas 
Citv area were w electricity forover a week 
( gs neetings and closing down 
t ess 


nN Vv t.800 repair workers were bre mughtin 
f eross the nation to help restore electricity 
to residents. Kansas City Power & Light paid 
‘ 


tor the ging. adding to an already stitling 
amount in costs 
Delays in returning power baek to the area 
lead to reports of violent threats when erews 
were unable to repair lines quiekly. One erew 
ted a presumably intoxieated man with a 
ler ng his power be restored. 
Off-duty police officers were hired to escort 
crev | protect sites the workers were 
repairing. Security was also hired to protect 
utility treks at hotels where out-of-town crews 
were staving. Crews were able to restore power 
by I 8 
Ott inticipated one of the largest clean- 
uy rts listo costing Missoun $22 million 
Kansas $17 million in damage 
On the campus \ ri State 
k - 
Pee ae 
en eS ‘ 
| 
= 8 Marchs March 19 
(e) A aks c pa ee California officials declared a power \ 
ie) h wine 
A , 


luring the afternoon, Samantha Fox works as a disc jockey for KDLX. “I’m excited about being on 
it will allow broadcasting majors opportunities to get more experience.” photo by Amanda Byler 


Scott Phillips 


impus radio station to hit airwaves on low power FM 


vear ago, KDLX applied to participate in 
ow breed of radio broadcasting, low power 
. Low power FM was designed for smaller 
as, to keep citizens informed about 
nmunity affairs. The campus station 
‘an the process of going on air by getting 
sroval for a construction permit. 

nce KDLX had been broadcasting on 
yle channel 9, much of the necessary 
tipment was already in working order. An 
enna and a transmitter were all that was 
‘ded to begin broadcasting through radio. 
DLX began over 40 vears ago, but was 


Scott Phillips 


never recognized as an official radio station. 
Because the call letters were never registered, 
KDLX had to be changed to KZLX-LP. All low 
power FM stations ended their call letters 
with LP under Federal Communications 
Commission rules. Staff members of KDLX 
were delighted with the acceptance of the 
tower and thought it would benefit the 
campus. 

“{ think the tower is a great improvement 
to the campus,” Samantha Fox said. “I am 
really excited about working on the radio 
now. 


2novation proposals offer to reshape city skyline 


yowntown Kansas City was in the 
ycess of being revitalized after 
yposals were made to renovate the 
1man Sports Complex. 

‘he $1.8 million plan was headed by 
asas City Mayor Kay Barnes. Both the 
nsas City Royals and Kansas City 
iefs promised to extend their leases 
ough 2027 if the plan went through. 
‘hanges included an increase in 
troom and concession areas and new 
taurant. New seating facilities would 


be added at both Kauffman and 
Arrowhead stadiums as well. Another 
project placed on the backburner was a 
deal to possibly build a new arena in 
Kansas City. 

To pay for these renovations, money 
would come from numerous areas: $150 
million from a proposed extension of bi- 
state sales tax, $100 million financed 
through diversion of state sales and 
withholding $50 million in projects from 
the Chiefs and Royals. 


March 20 

Following an explosion, the world's 
biggest floating oil rig, owned by 
Brazil's Petrobras, sank in the South 
Atlantic Ocean. Eleven people died and 
316,000 gallons of diesel fuel poured 
Into the ocean. 


March 21 

-The U.S. Supreme Court ruled 
hospitals cannot test pregnant women 
for drug use without their consent 
-United States ordered 51 Russian 
diplomats to leave. 


In the News 


Road Hazard on Interstate 70 


Thousands of gallons of atomic waste could 
soon be traveling Missouri highways. 

Heading to a burial site in Nevada, toxic 
waste from around the country may travel 
through the state in the next few years. The 
site was set to open in 2010; however, 
transportation through Missouri could begin 
before that. 

Nuclear activists said that the highway 
transfer would be a threat to the state. 
Activists protesting against the shipments 
point to the poor condition of Interstate 70 
where the toxic waste would travel. Missouri 
residents also raised concerns about the 
safety of the casks containing the waste. 

In the last few years there were over 2,000 
shipments of toxic waste traveling across the 
country, eight of which have resulted in 
incidents that released small amounts of 
radioactivity. 


Barnes & Nobles National Campus 
Hardcover Fiction 2001 Bestsellers 


1 Harry Potter & the Chamber of Secrets 
J.K. Rowling 


2 Harry Potter & the Goblet af Fire 
J.K. Rowling 


3 The Corrections 
Jonathan Franzen 


4 Harry Patter & the Sorcerer's Stone 
J.K. Rowling 


5 Balzoc & the Little Chinese Seamstress 
Dai Sijie 


6 Harry Potter & the Prisoner of Azkaban 
J.K. Rowling 


7 The Fellowship of the Ring Visual Comparion 
Jude Fisher 


8 Basket Case 
Carl Hiaasen 


9 Best Loved Poems of Jacqueline Kennedy Onassis 
Caroline Kennedy 


10 A Bend in the Road 
Nicholas Sparks 


March 23 

After 15 years in operation, Russian 
space station Mir plunged into the 
South Pacific Ocean. 


Tocchbearer  trin 
Brackosich s the 


by Ann Hlarmen 


LOCALS CARRY PATRIOTIC FIRE 


Crowding the streets ina patriotic fervor, 
thousands of spectators lent support to 
Nodaway County residents. 

Local farmer Denny Parman of Pickering, 
Mo., Marvville Middle School Principal Keith 
Nowland and former students Laurie 
DenOuden and Matt Abele were chosen to 
participate in the relay to the Salt Lake City 
Winter Olympic Games. 

Four of the 11,500 runners, these 
community members were chosen to 


March 31 


April 
AU 


participate in the relay that brought the torch 
from Athens, Greece to the Rice-Eccles 
Olympic Stadium. 

Each participant carried the torch one fifth 
of a mile. Through St. Joseph and out to 
Interstate 29, the torch runners were greeted 
by cheering fans waving American flags. From 
there, the torch headed to Omaha. 

In its 65-day course, the torch traveled 
13,500 miles before reaching Salt Lake City 
for the opening of the Olympics. 


April7 


lance plane collided NASA launched the Mars 


In the News 
Area school represents 
excellence in education 


National recognition was given to a 
Missouri schonl district for efforts in 
improving edneation, 

The United States Department of 
Edueation awarded the North Nodaway 
School District national recognition for 
their outstanding teacher development 
program. 

Four years ago, North Nodaway started 
“Circles of Learning,” “Cooperative 
Learning Environment” and “Culture of 
Collaboration.” These programs were 
designed to improve teaching strategies 
that helped students gain a better 
understanding of subject matter. 

Tn reecive national reeognition, 
students and teachers had to display 
academic improvement over a three-year 
period. North Nodaway was one of five 
school districts in the nation selected for 
this award. 


University adds new 
features for students 


Three new additions to the Northwest 
campus grabhed students’ attention. 

Construction of the Phi Sigma Kappa 
fraternity house, Cvher Café and e-dome 
gave students new social and academie 
outlets. 

The new Phi Sigma Kappa house was 
rebuilt where the old house once stnod. 
Taking care of fire hazards in the previous 
house, the new accommodations met the 
needs of the growing chapter. More 
bedrooms, a trophy room, a larger 
computer lab and twice the total floor 
space were added features to the house. 

Giving students further access to 
eomputers, the Cyber Café was added 
next to the Cellar in the basement of the 
University Conference Center. Students 
could sit in restaurant style hooths, while 
checking e-mail or finishing a project. 
The idea was proposed hy Student 
Senate, giving students access to 
computers after the library closed at 
midnight. 

Also expanding computer access was 
the e-dome outside Java City in J.W. 
Jones Student Union. Four computers 
were an added convenience in Internet 
access for public use. 


Opening the Door for 
Flexible Learning! 


Bring TALENT and 
OPPORTUNITY 
Together! 


| North west 
= Missouri 
Educational 


SOVELUML 


McKemy Center for Lifelong Learning 
800 UNIVERSITY DR - MARYVILLE 
PH: (660) 562-1113 
FAX: (660) 562-1949 


‘ontact the Office of Career Services 
For more information 


www. nwmissouri.edu/careerserv 


Administration Building 
Room 130 (660) 562-1250 


career@mail.nwmissouri.edu WORKING TO IMPROVE THE QUALITY OF EDUCATION 


THROUGH TECHNOLOGY 


ALPH 
CONGRATULATIONS, LADIES! 


National 4 Star Chapter ~ First in Grades ~ 100 year 
Anniversary / Nov. 15, 2001~ Intramural Football Champions 


Aspire, Seek, Attain! 


CELEBRATING 100 YEARS 


Lacai =— 
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n the News 


by Ann Harmon 


‘hild abuse ends in death . RA GI C EN. DING IN FAS TON 


Charges against a mother and her 
yoyfriend arose after the death of a 2-year- 
iid. 

Dayun P.J. Boatwright died Jan. 17, after 
lis mother’s boyfriend, 21-year-old 
Wichael Beattie, allegedly abused 
3oatwright and another child. Boatwright 
vas taken to St. Francis Hospital and later 
lied after being transferred to Children’s 
\lercy Hospital in Kansas City. No charges 
vere filed in consideration of the second 
‘hild who was uot hospitalized. 

Arraigned Jan. 29, Beattie was charged on 
wo counts of Class C felony and held in 
he Nodaway County Jail on $100,000 
yond. 

Amy Clark, Boatwright’s mother, also 
aced four felony charges of child 
sndangerment because Beattie allegedly 
iad abused the child before this incident. 


University grieves losses 


Winter holidays normally were a joyous time 
or family and friends. Two families, however, 
vere left asking questions . 

Thanksgiving break was marked with 
sadness at the death of freshman John 
Javison, who died Nov. 22 from Nersserta 
nenngitde, commonly known as meningitis. 

A memorial service was held in St. Joseph 
Nov. 24. The University memorial bell ringing 
service was Dec. 11. 

Another family was left to fill a tragic void 
ifter the mysterious death of Julia Vogel. Her 
x0dy was found Dec. 28 outside Fox Cove 
Apartments where she had been visiting a 
Tiend. Vogel had died from hypothermia and 
was last seen leaving the apartment at 10 p.m. 

A small cut was found on her lip, but it was 
aot known whether her death was caused by 
foul play. 

Vogel was the mother of three and was 
completing her education as a business 
2conomics major. A memorial bell ringing 
service was held for Vogel Jan. 31. 


Students remember John Davison atter his 
memorial service Dec.11. Davison passed 
away after his meningitis spread to his 
bloodstream. photo by Amanda Byler 


Hearings begin for a 15-year-old’s alleged murderer in 
puzzling trial leaving friends and family asking ‘why’ 


Community members were left looking for 
answers in December with the abduction of 
an Easton, Mo. girl. 

Sarah McCoy was first presumed abducted 
Dec. 3, when her father arrived at home to 
find her backpack in the house, the front door 
open and her keys and portable compact disc 
player in the front yard. She had been last 
seen getting off her schoo] bus at 3:45 p.m. 

In a rally of support, more than 150 
community members gathered to search for 
the 15-year-old. Two days later, the search 
ended when her body was found near a creek 
bed off Missouri State Route VV. 

Gathering in remembrance McCoy's 
funeral was held at East Buchanan High 
School, where she attended. Over 400 people 
attended the service. 

After putting her to rest, the case 
continued. In the search for her assailant, a 
16-year-old boy was charged Dec. 7 with 
McCoy’s abduction. 

Jan. 25, authorities dropped the abduction 
charge, discussing the possibility of replacing 
it with kidnapping and second degree 
murder. Buchanan County Circuit Judge 
Patrick Robb decided that the boy could be 
tried as an adult. 

Ina quick turn of events, authorities in St. 
Joseph released the suspect. Buchanan 
County Prosecuting Attorney, Dwight 
Scroggins, chose to release the youth, stating 
authorities lacked evidence needed to 
proceed with an adult criminal trial. 

According to Scroggins, the release did not 
mean the youth was innocent. Scroggins did 
state he was not the only suspect in the case. 

On Feb. 13 the vouth’s name was released. 
With lab results as backing, Zacheriah Tripp 
was arrested based on tests showing McCoy 
spent time in Tripp’s car before her murder. 


April9 April 1 
American Airlines’ parent 
company acquired bankrupt 
Trans World Airlines, becoming 


America’s No. 1 carrier. 


Several days after a black man was 
shot by a white police officer tr 
Cincinnati, Mayor Charles Luken 
declared a state of emergency and 
imposed a curfew to halt riots 


After Sarah’s brother’s high school graduation 
Sarah McCoy joins her mom Michelle, brother Kyle 
and Father George for a family picture. Family and 
friends mourned the death of the 15-year-old. 
photo provided by Kyle McCoy 


Cornstalks were found under Tripp's 
vehicle on the day of McCoy's abduction. This 
led authorities to believe Tripp was involved 
because her body was found near a cornfield. 

A preliminary hearing was scheduled for 
March to review evidence in the crime and 
Tripp’s alleged involvement. If convicted, 
Tripp would face up to life in prison. 

April 30 

-A Russian spacecraft carrying 

the first space tourist, Americ an 
Dennis Tito, docked 
nternational space s 
On the same day intern 
Chandra Levy was last see 
health club near her apart 
in Washington, D.C. before 
vanishing 
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by Ann Harmon 


hild abuse ends in death TRA GIC ENDING IN FASTON 


Charges against a mother and her 
ovfriend arose after the death of a 2-year- 
id. 

Dayun P.J. Boatwright died Jan. 17, after 
is mother’s hoyfriend, 21-year-old 
lichael Beattie, allegedly abused 
oatwright and another child. Boatwright 
as taken to St. Francis Hospital and later 
ied after being transferred to Children’s 
lercy Hospital in Kansas City. No charges 
ere filed in consideration of the second 
1ild who was not hospitalized. 

Arraigned Jan. 29, Beattie was charged on 
vo counts of Class C felony and held in 
1e Nodaway County Jail on $100,000 
ond. 

Amy Clark, Boatwright’s mother, also 
iced four felony charges of child 
ndangerment because Beattie allegedly 
ad abused the child before this incident. 


Jniversity grieves losses 


Winter holidays normally were a joyous time 
wr family and friends. Two families, however, 
ere left asking questions . 

Thanksgiving break was marked with 
adness at the death of freshman John 
lavison, who died Nov. 22 from Versser7a 
zeningitide, commonly known as meningitis. 
A memorial service was held in St. Joseph 
lov. 24. The University memorial bell ringing 
arvice was Dec. 11. 

Another family was left to fill a tragic void 
fter the mysterious death of Julia Vogel. Her 
ody was found Dec. 28 outside Fox Cove 
partments where she had been visiting a 
jend. Vogel had died from hypothermia and 
ras last seen leaving the apartment at 10 p.m. 
A small cut was found on her lip, but it was 
ot known whether her death was caused by 
sul play. 

Vogel was the mother of three and was 
ompleting her education as a business 
conomics major. A memorial bell ringing 
ervice was held for Vogel Jan. 31. 


Students remember John Davison after his 
nemorial service Dec.t1. Davison passed 
way after his meningitis spread to his 
oodstream. photo by Amanda Byler 


Hearings begin for a 15-year-old’s alleged murderer in 
puzzling trial leaving friends and family asking ‘why’ 


Community members were left looking for 
answers in December with the abduction of 
an Easton, Mo. girl. 

Sarah McCoy was first presumed abducted 
Dec. 3, when her father arrived at home to 
find her backpack in the house. the front door 
openand her keys and portable compact disc 
player in the front yard. She had been last 
seen getting off her school bus at 3:45 p.m. 

In a rally of support, more than 150 
community members gathered to search for 
the 15-vear-old. Two days later, the search 
ended when her body was found near a creek 
bed off Missouri State Route VV. 

Gathering in remembrance McCoy's 
funeral was held at East Buchanan High 
School, where she attended. Over 400 people 
attended the service. 

After putting her to rest. the case 
continued. In the search for her assailant, a 
16-year-old boy was charged Dec. 7 with 
McCoy’s abduction. 

Jan, 25, authorities dropped the abduction 
charge, discussing the possibility of replacing 
it with kidnapping and second degree 
murder. Buchanan County Circuit Judge 
Patrick Robb decided that the boy could be 
tried as an adult. 

Ina quick turn of events, authorities in St. 
Joseph released the suspect. Buchanan 
County Prosecuting Attorney, Dwight 
Scroggins, chose to release the youth, stating 
authorities lacked evidence needed to 
proceed with an adult criminal trial. 

According to Scroggins, the release did not 
mean the youth was innocent. Scroggins did 
state he was not the only suspect in the case. 

On Feb. 13 the youth's name was released. 
With lab results as backing, Zacheriah Tripp 
was arrested based on tests showing McCoy 
spent time in Tripp's car before her murder. 


April 
American Airlines’ parent 
company acquired bankrupt 
Trans World Airlines, becoming 
America's No. 1 carrier. 


Aprisa 


Several days after a black man was 
shot by a white police officer in 
Cincinnati, Mayor Charles Luken 
deciared a state of emergency and 
imposed a curfew to halt riots 


After Sarah’s brother's high school graduation 
Sarah McCoy joins her mom Michelle, brother Kyle 
and Father George tor a family picture. Family and 
friends mourned the death of the 15-year-old. 
photo provided by Kyle McCoy 


Cornstalks were found under Tripp's 
vehicle on the day of McCoy's abduction. This 
led authorities to believe Tripp was involved 
because her body was found near a cornfield. 

A preliminary hearing was scheduled for 
March to review evidence in the crime and 
Tripp’s alleged involvement. If convicted, 
Tripp would face up to life in prison. 

April 30 

-A Russian spacecraft carrying 
he first space tourist, American 
Dennis Tito, docked with the 
nternational space station 


‘On the same day intern 
Chandra Levy ast seen at 2 
health club near her apartment 


ington, D.C. before 
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ECONOMIC STATE REMAINS TOP CONCERN 


Recession, unemployment and layoffs ereate problems as government attempts to) 
improve nation’s economy and handle the downward spiral in business affairs 


Dipping into recession and rising 
it, the year 200t left the 
t ; vhirlwind. 

g s in spending by the federal 
gt ment attempted to ease the 
namy and corporations who 
apidly declining incomes. 
$y March 200f, economists declared an 
with corporate 
protits entering their steepest decline in 

rs and unemployment hitting a six- 


nh ) “mye 


Wer witt 


economl recession 


Attempting to reboot the economy, the 
Federal Reserve cut interest rates seven 
times in eight months hoping to prevent 
a recession. f}opes were crushed after the 
Sept. tt tragedy when businesses of every 
kind saw buyers disappear. 

It’s (Sept. tt) elearly had a large 
impact,” John Baker said, associate 
professor of accounting, economics and 
finance. “The resulting seeurity costs and 
all of that will continue to be a drag on 
the economy.” 

Quick, sharp, interest-rate euts kept 
mortgage-rates low, spurring home sales. 
Many homeowners jumped at the chance 
to refinance mortgages, lower monthly 
payments and free up spending cash. 

Low rates also allowed U.S. carmakers 
to jolt sales with big incentives 
throughout 200t and launched a zero- 
percent financing honanza that sent sales 
soaring after Sept. tt. While interest rates 
skyrocketed, so did unemployment. 

Fallout from the terrorist attacks 
eliminated approximately 1.6 million jobs 
in major U.S. cities. Eeonomists 
forecasted a rise in the nation’s 
unemplovment rate to 5.8 percent. Many 
companies coped with the recession by 
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Traders and clerks work at the Chicago Mercantile Exchange Jan. 30 after the Federal Open Mark 
Committee made its first announcement of the vear on short-term interest rates. The Euro dollar contre} 


was a benchmark for U.S. short-term rates. Phot 


cutting production, trimming hours and 
laying-off workers. 

The Bush administration tried several 
different tax breaks in an attempt to 
stimulate the economy and turn around 
the unemployment numbers. 

As the largest tax rebate program in 
history, $17 billion were sent to American 
taxpayers last summer. Bush hoped 
people would spend the rebates, and in 
turn, spur the economy and was joined by 
retailers, travel agents, banks, eleries and 
charities who all wanted a piece of the 
money. 

Another tax break initiated by Congress 
called for a one-month payroll tax holiday 
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where no Social Security taxes were taken 
out of payroll checks. 

Baker disagreed with Bush's stimulus 
package and tax breaks. 

“His tax cuts are all generated toward | 
the supply side,” Baker said. “But there’s 4 
no demand. His answer is to cut taxes of! 
rich. That's the only platform he seems to | 
understand. He’s saying there is only one 
answer, to cut taxes of the rich. That’s not 
a stimulus plan. He needs to ereate a 
demand.” 

Even after both tax breaks, the nation } 
sunk deeper into recession while 
consumers and politicians attempted to 
ease the economy out of its slump. 


4s of Vermont left the 


endent, tilt t trol to 
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ankruptcy turns off business “blue light” specials 


Debt began a devastating downward spiral 
r a once prominent business earlv in the 
‘ar. 

Kmart, a discount store chain, filed for 
1apter 11 bankruptcy on Jan. 22, providing 
ie corporation with court protection from 
editors. 

Reportedly, the filing was the largest retail 
inkruptcy in history. Kmart’s assets added 
5 to $16.3 billion, its liabilities $11.3 
llion. Kmart owed $78 million to the food 
ympany Fleming Co., who suspended 
\ipment to stores until further notice. 
The 2001 holiday season proved poor for 
mart, who tried lowering prices to compete 
ith other similar discount chains. Studies 
id polls showed customers ranked Kmart 
slow both Wal-Mart and Target. 

Several strategies were used to try and 
ympete. Kmart changed some ofits stores’ 
rmats in 1997, introducing a larger store, 
ig Kmart, complete with a grocery section. 
Despite the adjustments they continued to 
se money. CEO Charles Conaway decided 
) cut prices on all items, trying to match 
ie No. 1 discount chain Wal-Mart. When 
'al-Mart lowered its prices again, Kmart 
uld not compete. 

Kmart planned to reorganize its finances, 
; well as evaluate and assess all 2,114 stores 
; the end of the first quarter of 2002. Those 
iat had the least profit would be cut from 
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A Kmart sign hangs above the store Aug. 10 
in New York City. Kmart lost ground fo rival Wal- 
Mart Stores Inc. in the battle to attract bargain- 
minded shoppers amidst a recession of the U.S. 
economy. Photo by Mario Tama/Getty Image 


the chain's collection of stores. 


Kmart remained open until the corporate 


office completed the evaluation process on 
the financial status of each business. 


Court drops monopoly accusations against Microsoft 


The U.S. Government abandoned its case 
zainst Microsoft's monopoly and instead 
‘eated restraints on the company’s designs 
id marketing strategies. 

Assistant Attorney General Charles A. 
ames of the Justice Department's antitrust 
ivision said they were not backing down 
hen they dropped Microsoft's case Sept. 6. 
The appeals court did uphold the case 
yntesting that there was an illegal monopoly 
| Microsoft's operating-system software for 
ersonal computers. Judges also affirmed 
1at Microsoft had illegally made their own 
ava programming language incompatible 
June1 

A suicide bomber attacked a Tel Aviv 
nightclub, killing himself and 16 
Israelis. On the same day the king, 
queen and seven other members of 
Nepal's royal family were slain by a 
crown prince ina palace shooting. 


with other companies. 


New strategies focused on the conduct of 


the company, rather than its structure. This 


required Microsoft to let other corporations 
make and market competing versions of 


Windows. They would not be able to 


participate in exclusive deal-making or 
discriminatory pricing. 

After the decision was made, the Justice 
Department and state officials decided to end 
proceedings on another charge, alleging 
Microsoft had illegally tied Internet Explorer 
to the Windows operating system. 
Regulations continue to be created. 
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Wes ole limes pases! 


Claude Shannon April 30, 1916-Feb. 24, 2001 
(information theorist) Invented binary code and 
bits .\athematical Theory of Communication. 
Died of Alzheimer's Disease. 

Leopold Page 1914-March 9, 2001 
(leathergoods retailer/historian) Told Hollywood 
the story of how Oskar Schindler saved his family 
and 1,000 other Jews, and advisor to the movie 
Schindler ’s List. Died of natural causes. 

Morton Downey, Jr. Dec. 9, 1933-March 12. 2001 
(talk show host) Had half a lung. Died of lung 
disease. 

John Phillips Ang. 30, 1935-March 18, 2001 
(singer) Founded the Mamas and the Papas. 
Died of heart failure. 

Norma MacMillan 1921-March 21,2001 
(cartoon voice) Voice of Casper and Sweet Polly 
Purebread, mother of Alison Arngrim (Zit#/e 
House on the Prairie). Died of a heart attack. 

William Hanna July 14. 1910-March 22, 2001 
(cattoon creator) Directed cartoons including 
Huckleberry Hound, The Flintstones and The 
Jetsons, partner of Joseph Barbara. Died of 
natural causes. 

David Graf April 16. 1950-April 7, 2001 (actor) 
Played Tackleberry in the Police Academy 
movies. Died of a heart attack. 

Harvey R. Ball 1921-April 12, 2001 
(graphic designer) Created the famous smiley 
face in 1963 doing work for an insurance 
company. he made $45. Died of natural causes. 

Cliff Hillegass 1917-May 5, 2001 
(businessman) Immortalized as the man who 
invented “Cliffs Notes.” Died of natural causes. 

Douglas Adams March 11, 1952-May 11, 2001 
(comic writer) Wrote Aitchhikers Guide to the 
Galaxy. Died of a beart attack. 

Perry Como April 22, 1939-May 12,2001 
(singer) Helped pioneer variety shows on 
television in the 1950s. Died from natural 
causes. 

Jason Miller April 22, 1939-Mav 13, 2001 
(playwright/actor) Wrole 7hat Championship 
Seasonand starred in The Exorcist. Died of a 
heart attack. 

Patricia Hilliard Robertson March 12, 1963-May 
24, 2001 (astronaut) Physician, pilot and 
astronaut. Died while testing an experimental 
aircraft. 

Hank Kelcham March 1-4. 1920-June 1, 2001 
(cartoonist) Creator of Dennis the Menace. Died 
of heart disease. 

John Lee Hooker Aug. 22, 1917-June 21. 2001 
(bluesman) Known as the “Father of Boogie.” 
Died of natural causes. 

Carroll O'Connor Ang. 2, 192-4-June 21, 2001 
(actor) Acted in television's /n the Heat of the 
Nightand Allin the Family. Died of a heart 
attack. 

Jack Lemmon Feb. 8, 1925-June 27, 2001 
(actor) Played Felix in the movie version of 7he 
Odd Couple and starred in 98 movies, many 
with Walter Matthau. Died of cancer. 

Katharine Graham June 16, 1917-July 17. 2001 
(publisher) Head of Zhe Hashington Post Co. for 
many years. Died from complications from a 
fall. 

Chrislopher Hewett April 1921-Ang. 3. 2001 
(actor) Plaved Mr. Belvedere in television 
series. Died from complications of diabetes. 

Sir Fred Hoyle June 24, 1915-Aug. 20, 2001 
(astronomer, science fiction writer) One of the 
last adherents of the “steady state” theory and 
coined the term “big bang” to describe the 
creation of the universe. Died of a stroke. 


NS INSIDE ENRON FIASCO 


Investigation continues to twist and turn through a maze of evidence, hearings and 
controversy in one of the biggest scandals involving corporate America’s business practices 


Investigations into document shredding, 


decounting practices and death followed 


after I Houston-based energy 
t n mpany, tiled for Chapter tt 
h ptcr 

I ing employees without jobs and 
re nent savings, Enron filed for 


protection Dec.2, making it the biggest 
corporate bankruptey in U.S. history 

Controversy surrounding Enron began 
when top executives cashed more than St 
billion in company stock in August 2000. 
About 600 selective Enron employees 
received more than $100 million in bonuses 
in November 

The company also used complex 
partnerships to keep $500 million in debt 
disguised so it could continue with business. 

At Northwest, students and faculty were 
shocked when Enron was exposed. Jennifer 
Romada said news of the Enron investigation 
was disheartening. 

“You realize that corruption occurs at a 
corporate level,” Romada said. “They went 
through a whole bunch of loopholes to be 
able to do this.” 

Professor of accounting, economics and 
finance, Mark Jelavich, said Enron's 
bankruptcy was surprising. 

“ft think it became more alarming at the 
extent that the auditors were involved,” 
Jelavich said. 

Enron generously contributed to political 
campaigns in 2000. Producing more than 
$500,000 in campaign funds, they were the 
largest group of contributors to George W. 
Bush's campaign. The Bush administration 
had top advisors and officials involved with 
Enron 

Many critics thought Enron had legislative 
pull in the White House. The General 
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Former Enron Chairman Kenneth Lay raises his right hand as he is sworn in betore the Senate Committee 
on Commerce Science and Transportation Feb. 12 in Washington, D.C. Lay executed his titth amendment right 
and refused to testity before the Senate Committee that was investigating the collapse of the Enron Corporation. | 
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Aceounting Office sued the White House 
attempting to foree the release of information 
coneerning its energy task force, on which the 
GAO believed Enron had an undue influenee. 

Connections with Enron had other 
ramifications for a former Enron executive 
who was found dead inside a car with a gun 
shot wound in a suburb of Ifouston. Fhe 
poliee ruled J. Clifford Baxter’s death as an 
apparent snicide; however, police awaited test 


July 2 


results on physical evidence collected at the 
scene. 

Although Enron reorganized its finances 
with the help from the government and other 
companies, their future was unclear. 

Involved with allegations of paper 
shredding in the Anderson Accounting Firm 
has not helped their cause. Both businesses 
continue to be under investigation for their 
actions. 


Aug. 9 
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Disappearance of intern 
puzzles investigators 


A California congressman found himself in 
he middle of a scandal when an intern 
nysteriously disappeared. 

Chandra Levy, a 24-year-old intern at the 
‘ederal Bureau of Prisons in Wash., D.C., was 
ast seen April 30, at a Washington gym. Levy 
iad planned to move back to her home in 
lodesto, Calif., but never made it there. 

California Congressman Gary Condit was 
iccused of having an affair with Levy before 
ver disappearance. Denying the accusations, 
t was not until the fourth interview with police 
hat Condit admitted his relationship with 
vy was more than professional. 

Condit claimed the last time he saw Levy 
vas April 24, when the two discussed future 
ylans. 

Investigators were not able to link the 
‘ongressman with Levy’s disappearance. 

After the disappearance, Condit attempted 
o stop a flight attendant from giving 
nvestigators information claiming that she 
iso had an affair with Condit. Claiming their 
‘elationship started in 2000, the flight 
ittendant said the relationship did not end 
intil she found out about Levy's 
lisappearance. Condit faced possible 
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A flyer distribuled by the family and friends of 
missing 24-year-old Chandra Levy is held during a 
candlelight vigil May 19, 2001 in Washington, D.C. 
Levy, who disappeared April 30, 2001, had just 
completed an internship with the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons and is considered a missing person by police. 
photo by Alex Wong/Getty Images 


obstruction of justice charges. The search 
continued for Levy, as authorities still had no 
leads in the case. 


Medical research sparks debate in ethical research 


Controversy quickly erupted when 
liscussion began involving the ethics of stem 
ell research. 

President George W. Bush’s declaration 
hat research on certain strands of stem cells 
‘ould receive federal funding sparked 
lebate. Researchers argued that the strands 
jualified for the funding, only about one 
hird were viable for studies. 

Advocators of stem cell research were 
‘xcited about possibilities these strands 
‘ould offer health patients. Strong evidence 
‘evealed stem cells could help in finding a 
‘ure for illnesses such as Alzheimer’s, 
uvenile diabetes and Parkinson's disease. 

Other advancements came from the 
‘esearch of James Thomson, biologist at the 


Aug. 13 

Ford Motor Co. agreed to settle for a $1 
billion lawsuit that alleged its cars and 
trucks stall because of defective 
ignition switches. Jacques Nasser is 
removed as CEO of Ford Motor Co. on 
Oct. 30. 


University of Wisconsin-Madison. He 
transformed stem cells into blood cells, a 
possible use in future blood transfusions. 
Researchers in Florida found ways to use 
them in repairing injured spinal cords. The 
Florida universities were potential sites for 
specialized stem cell producing labs. 
Opposition came from anti-abortionists 
arguing stem cell research was unethical, but 
did think using adult stem cells was 
acceptable. Much of this research stopped 
after officials banned human cloning. 
While fetus stem cell growth was banned, 
moral issues made lawmakers reluctant to 
take a definite side on the issue. 
Research still continued as both sides 
debated the issue. 


Aug. 20 

Nikolay Soltys, a 27-year-old Ukraimian 
immigrant living in Sacramento, Calif., 
fled after killing his wife and five other 
relatives. He was captured 10 days 
later. 


hast he at passed 


Aaliyab Dana Houghton Jan. 16, 1979-Aug. 25, 
2001 (singer/actress) She was to have appeared 
in the next two Matrix movies and was a popular 
hip hop singer. Died in a plane crash. 

Christiaan Barnard Nov. 8, 1922-Sept. 2, 2001 
(surgeon) Performed the first heart transplant in 
South Africa in 1967. Died of an asthma attack. 

Troy Donahue Jan. 27, 2001-Sept. 2, 2001 
(actor) Teen heart throb of the early 1960s. 
Died from a heart attack. 

David Angell 1948-Sept. 11, 2001 
(producer) Executive producer of Frasier. Died 
in the terrorist attacks. 

Barbara Olson 1956-Sept. 11, 2001 
(political commentator) Former congressional 
investigator who called her husband twice 
while on hijacked plane to relay details. Died 
in terrorist attacks. 

Victor Wong July 30, 1927-Sept. 12, 2001 
(actor/newscaster}) Renassaince man who found 
fame playing wise Chinese men in the movies 
such as Big Trouble in Little China. Died from 
heart failure. 

Emilie Schindler Oct. 22, 1907-Oct. 5, 2001 
(humanitarian) Wife of Oskar Schindler, who 
helped save 1,000 Jews during WWII. Died from 
effects of a stroke. 

Ken Kesey Sept. 17, 1935-Nov. 10, 2001 
(author) Wrote One Flew Over the Cuckoo s Nest 
and was one of the Merry Pranksters. Died of 
liver cancer. 

Albert Hague Oct. 13, 1920-Nov. 12, 2001 
(actor, composer) Played the teacher on Fame 
and composed the music for How: the Grinch 
Stole Christmas. Died of cancer. 

Carrie Donovan March 22, 1928-Nov. 12, 2001 
(editor/Old Navy icon) Well-known fashion 
editor whobecame famous in Old Navy 
commercials with her big glasses and little dog. 
Died of natural causes. 

Mary Kay Ash May 12, 1918-Nov. 22, 2001 
(businesswoman) Started Mary Kay cosmetics 
company. Died of natural causes. 

George Harrison Feb. 25, 1943-Nov. 29, 2001 
(musician) Known as the quiet Beatle. he had 
individual success with “My Sweet Lord.” Died of 
brain cancer. 

Eileen Heckart March 29, 1919-Dec. 31, 2001 
(actress) Acted in Butterflies Are Free and 
played Aunt Flo in the Mary Tyler Moore Show. 
Died of cancer. 

Dave Thomas July 2, 1932-Jan. 8, 2002 
(commercial icon/businessman) Started the 
Wendy's fast food chain and appeared in 
hundreds of commercials. Died of caucer. 

Ted Demme Oct. 26, 1963-Jan. 14, 2002 
(director) Directed Beautiful Girls and Blow. 
Died of heart attack in cocaine overdose. 

Carrie Hamilion Dec. 5, 1963-Jan. 21, 2002 
(actress/writer) Co-wrote the play Hofkjwood 
Arms with her mother Caro] Burnett. Died of 
cancer. 

Peggy Lee May 26, 1920-Jan. 21, 2002 
(singer) Famous for the song “Is That All There 
Is?” Died of a heart attack. 

Astrid Lindgren Nov. 14, 1907-Jan. 28, 2002 
(wtiter) Wrote Pippi? Longstocking and other 
children’s books. Died from natural causes. 

Princess Margarel of England Aug. 21, 1930- 
Feb. 9, 2002 (royalty) Countess of Snowdou 
aud sister to Elizabeth, queen of England. 
Died from a series of strokes. 

Waylon Jennings June 15, 1937-Feb. 13, 2002 
(country singer) Famous singer. also sung the 
theme song to Dukes of Hazard. Died of 
diabetes. 
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Rudolph Giuliani, mayor of New York and a potential Republican candidate for the Senate, listens to 


speakers during a ceremony 


V 1ed “Perse the Year” by 


tthe Vietnam Veterans Memorial May 18, 2000 in New York City. Giuliani 
Magazine 


photo by Chris Hondros/Newsmakers 
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Magazine recognizes impact of one mayor's leadership role 


As the Twin Towers of the World Trade 
crumbled to the ground in a horrific attack, 
one man stood as a pillar of strength for his city 
and was named “Person of the Year.” 

Mayor Rudolph Giuliani recently completed 
his duties as mayor of New York City and was 
selected to receive the great honor from 7ive 
magazine. Recognition was based on his actions 
following the events of Sept. It. 

Giuliani, however, stated that the people of 
New York inspired him. In his opinion they 
were the people of the year, the reason he was 
awarded the title. Because of their efforts and 
strength, the city pulled together. 

After the terrorist attacks, Giuliani scheduled 
meeting times with many of the victims’ family 
members around the city. He encouraged 
workers at ground zero and took on the cnucial 


role as decision-maker in a number of critical 
areas. 

Working hard to support the people of New 
York, Giuliani was their strength. When Freneh 
President Jacques Chirac visited the city, he 
dubbed Ginilani “Rudy the Rock.” 

In Zine magazine's issuc of “Person of the 
Year,” Giuliani said, “When I gave my talk, I said, 
‘| was very tired when I got here, but I have a 
great deal of energy now because of you.’ I 
realized that one of the ways | could get through 
this is by going to services. They make mie feel 
useful. They're heartbreaking, but inspirational. 
I see families and think, if they can do it, you 
can do it.” 

Taking on a tremendous leadership role, 
Giuliani brought a city together in the midst of 
a tragedy. 
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In the News 
Closure for families in 
Oklahoma City bombing 


At 7:14 a.m. ona summer day, a convicted 
killer of 168 citizens was pronounced dead 
in front of an audience. 

Timothy McVeigh was exccuted July tt, 
while 200 family members of the victims 
watehed on closed-cireuit television. 

Sentenced to death for the April t9, 1995 
hombing of the Alfred P. Murrah Federal 
Building in Oklahoma City, McVeigh was 
convieted of 1) counts of murder, conspiracy 
and use of a weapon of mass destruction. 

Before the lethal injection, MeVeigh said 
nothing, but presented a copy in his own 
handwriting of an 1875 poem, /nevctus. This 
served as McVeigh’s final words. 

MeVeigh’s attorneys tried to sceure a “stay” 
for him, but in June a judge found no 
substantial grounds to base one on. The case 
was not appealed again. 


Third time’s a charm in 
basketball icon’s return 


At the age of 39, one of hasketball’s best was 
returning to the game that made him legendary. 

Michac! Jordan announced his comeback to 
NBA basketball with the Washington Wizards. 
Continuing to be a foree, Jordan became the 
fourth player in NBA history to score a total 
30,000 points throughout his career. The 
final point earning his spot in the history 
books was made against the Chicago Bulls. 

Midway through his 14" season, Jordan 
averaged just under 30 points a game and led 
the Wizards to their first .500 season since the 
1997-98 season. 

Contraeted for $1 million, Jordan announced 
his first two season salaries would be donated 
to relief and rescue agencies helping victims in 
the Sept. 11 attacks. 


Trial begins for drowning 
of five children in Houston 


Accused of murdering her children, a mother 
of five claimed it was the result of mental illness. 

Andrea Yates was charged with drowning all five 
of her children in Houston after she called the 
police and Jater confessed to the murders. 

With a history of mental illness, the defense 
hoped to use an insanity plea in the ease. Yates 
had been treated for postpartum depression after 
delivering her fourth and fifth child. 

Even with evidence of this mental instability, 
Yates was found mentally fit to face a capital 
murder charge. The trial started Feb. 18. Andrea 
Yates could face the death penalty if found guilty. 
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In the News 


Celebration of life in 
honor of heroic husband 


The Sept.11 attacks devastated America, 
but one mother of three was able to live in 
peace again. 

Lisa Beamer lost her husband, Todd, on 
Flight 93 after it was hijacked by terrorists. 
After a call to GTE, Supervisor Lisa 
Jefferson revealed three other planes had 
crashed into buildings. Todd told Jefferson 
he and some other passengers were going 
to try to overtake the terrorists. 

The last words Jefferson heard Todd say 
were, “Let’s roll.” Fligbt 93 crashed at 9:58 
a.m. in a Pennsylvania field. 

Just as Jefferson promised, she called 
Beamer and relayed Todd’s heroic actions. 
Jefferson told Beamer Todd was thinking 
of her and their sons before he died. 

Determined to move forward with her 
life, Beamer who was still pregnant, 
boarded a flight with the same airline her 
husband was on shortly after his death. 
Beamer wanted to make a statement 
against fear and terrorism. 

Because of her strength and ability to 
move forward without hatred, Beamer was 
selected as one of People Magazine's “25 
Most Intriguing People for 2001.” 

Faith and support from family and 
friends helped Beamer through her tragic 
loss. In January, she gave birth to daughter 
Morgan Kay. 


Florida boy completes 
suicide mission in plane 

Ahigh school freshman went on a suicide 
mission in support of the terrorist attacks. 

Fifteen-year-old Charles Bishop crashed a 
plane into the 28th floor of the Bank of 
America Building in downtown Tampa, Fla. . 

Declaring support for al Qaeda and Osama 
bin Laden in his suicide note, he said the 
United States should be punished. 

During his flight lesson Jan. 5 at the 
National Aviation Academy flight school, he 
proceeded to take a Cessna 172R, a smaller 
plane, up for flight.. 

He traveled from the St. Petersburg- 
Clearwater International Airport toward 
Tampa, passing over restricted airspace at 
MacDill Air Force Base. 

Two minutes later, Bishop crashed into the 
building. No one was injured or killed in the 
crash except Bishop. 

Classmates and teachers at East Lake High 
School in Palm Harbor, Fla. said Bishop was 
a quiet student who, before the incident, had 
never caused any trouble. 
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TECHNOLOGY 


Extensive delays, long lines and security 
checks dramatically changed American air 
travel and the business procedures in the 
mailing system. 

Airlines began to develop new baggage 
screening techniques at the nations’ airports. 
BodySearch was a new security measure that 
supplemented luggage scanners and metal 
detectors. BodySearch used scanners, probes 
and sniffing mechanisms as people moved 
toward the plane. 

Another device proposed was surveillance 
cameras that scanned faces and fed images 
to acomputer. These pictures were examined 
bya database of digital mug shots for a match. 
Other cameras could match iris, hand or 
fingerprints to each person. 

The biggest gain in security was the potential 
of smart cards. Identification cards with 
memory chips placed in them would store 
personal data and track the movements and 
transactions a person made. 

Stephanie Ewing traveled two weeks after 
the attacks and felt uncomfortable at the 
airport. 

“I was very nervous when I was at the 
airport,” said Ewing. “The news on TV was 
the main thing that scared me. The security 
was also real tight and intimidating.” 

Extra security was brought into airports to 
help with the chaos. Any signs of the unusual 
were taken with a number of precautions. 

“Any little piece of metal set the metal 
detectors off would freak out the security and 
they treated you like a criminal,” said Ewing. 
“They made you go with them if they felt 
suspicious.” 

Another addition to airport security instilled 
after Sept. 11 was the federal government 


Sept. 27 

-President Bush announced a 
plan to bolster airline security 
with the use of federal 
marshals on planes. 
-Congress and Bush 
administration reached a deal 
on $35 billion plan to help the 
airline industry. 


Sept. 29 


reservists. 


-President Bush planned to 
activate up to 50,000 
National Guardsmen and 


-The National Guard was 
deployed at airports to 
bolster security. 


Members of a biohazard team wait to enter the 
Hart Senate Ottice Building Nov. 7, 2001 on 
Capitol Hill in Washington, D.C. The Hart Building 
remained closed since an anthrax tainted letter was 
sent to Senate Majority Leader Tom Daschle's 
office. photo by Alex Wong/Getty Images 


taking over security at the airports. United 
States officials replaced screeners from 
private security companies such as 
Argenbright Security. 

In the mailing system, technology was also 
used as precautions against anthrax. 
Weighing packages and the Anthrax Vaccine 
was given to postal workers in the midst of 
the scare. Other safety measures included 
using gloves and wearing masks. 

Security was revamped to include these new 
technologies in hopes of making the nation 
more secure. 


Oct.1 
-The U.S. Supreme Court suspended 
former President Bill Clinton from 
practicing before the high court. 
-President Bush said $6 million in 
assets are blocked and 50 bank 
accounts are frozen as countries 
join the effort to stop the flow of 
money to terrorists. 


NATIONAL 
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Reporters at the Wall 
Street Journal mourn the 
loss of one of their own 


While on assignment in Pakistan, a 38-vear- 


ole Vall 81 Jour. na? reporter was 
} Not the reporter was alive 
or : rues and wile pleaded for 

») Pe stal reporter and 
j st far over tt years, was kidnapped 
; 23 after he was scheduled to meet with 
Sheik Mubarak Ali Shan Gilani, a Muslim 
el ro 

Pearl was working on a story that linked 
Pakistani groups with Richard Reid, who was 
aceused of attempting to blow up an 
American Airlines jet with explosives in his 
shoes 

RB hb his captors to release the 
report arl’s pregnant wife, Mariane, said 
Pearl was an objective reporter and could 
write about their cause if he was released. 
Killing him, she said, would only take away 
trom their messag 


Chreats were sent via e-mail to newsrooms 
around the world stating Pearl would be 
assassinated within 24 hours, and other U.S. 
journalists would suffer the same, if they did 
not leave Pakistan within three days. The e- 

showed a pieture of Pearl handeuffed 
with a gun to his head. 

Offi iced the e-mail back to a 
computer in Pakistan and arrested Gilani and 
two other m connection with the 
ini claimed he was innocent 
i had nothing to do with Pearl's 
kic napping. 


als (tr 


abduction 


The FBI said that they received a videotape 
on Feb. 21, which gave them reason to helieve 
that Pearl was dead. United States 


Octs 


Wail Street Journal reporter Daniel Pearl is seen in this picture sent to news media organizations by 


his kidnappers. Pearl, a 38-vear-old American, wa 
tT menttor the Restoration of Pak 
ation will follow all leads that may 


Jing itself The National Mov 
\\. Bush said Feb. 1 that h 


CNA 


IGMINIStE 


government denounced the killing and Pearl's 

newspaper called it an “act of barbarism.” 
Key suspect in the case, Ahmed Omar Saeed 

Sheikh awaited the outcome of the March 5 


Oct.5-6 


s abducted in Karachi, Pakistan Jan. 23 by 


1 group 


tani Sovereignty.’ U.S. President George 


lead to the Pearl's rescue 


hearing with the High Court in its petition to 
extradite the man who admitted to 
orchestrating the plot. He was not under oath 
when he admitted involvement. 


Oct.7 


The United States and Gritain 


Afat rs tt 


NECURITY STIFFENS WITH 
\NOTHER TERRORIST [THREAT 


tempted shoe bomb creates potential for airline disaster 


Ann Harmon 


s Americans became accustomed to tighter 
ort security regulations, an attempt to 
ng down another Boeing jet dealt the 
ion one more shock. 

n Dec. 21, Richard Reid, alleged shoe 
nber, attempted to down a Boeing jet by 
iting plastic explosives hidden in the soles 
iis shoes. Several passengers and flight 
s2ndants subdued the would-be bomber 
ile the plane made an emergency landing 
soston. where Reid was promptly arrested. 
assengers and flight attendants restrained 
d before the potentially fatal bomb was set 
The plane was averted from its original 
tination of Miami and landed safely in 
ston. He was arrested and kept under 
side watch at a prison in Plymouth, Mass. 
eid pleaded innocent and faced five life 
tences in prison if convicted. 


Alleged shoe bomber Richard Reid is shown in 
this Dec. 24, 2001 police photograph. photo 
Courtesy Plymouth County Jfail/Getty Images 


VIDDLE EASTERN CONFLICT 
SPARKED WITH BOMBINGS 


Ann Harmon 


\iddle Eastern conflict escalated when a 
ries of suicide bombings ignited another 
und of terror. In two days, three acts of 
rrorism exploded in the streets of 
rusalem. 

A donble suicide bombing Dec. If at the 
‘hov Ben-Yehuda pedestrian mall in 
wntown Jerusalem killed 10 and wounded 
O shortly before midnight. Twenty minutes 
er, a car bomb went off near the scene. 
Violence continued when 15 Israelis were 
led Dec. 2. A bomber detonated an 
plosive strapped to his waist after boarding 
‘ged bus No. 16 that was traveling on the 
borim Bridge in the Hadar district. The 
amas, a radical group, and the militant 
uslim group Islamic Jihad claimed 
sponsibility for the explosion. 

Marking one of the most violent periods of 


Oct. 18 

Four defendants were convicted in 
New York for involvement in the 
1998 bombings of two U.S. 
embassies in Africa. 


a I4-month Palestinian clash, the attacks 
severed any prospect of reviving stalled 
Middle Eastern peace talks. 

Palestinian leader Yasser Arafat 
condemned the attacks, declared a state of 
emergency and ordered arrests of terrorists 
belonging to Hamas and Islamic Jihad. 

In response to the suicide bombings, an 
invasion was launched against Muslim 
militant resistance, Israel assassinated about 
60 militants, claiming they were involved in, 
or planned, attacks in Israel. 

In January, President Bush said that he was 
disappointed in Arafat becanse he had not 
taken a stronger stance against terrorism. 

Palestinians rallied around their leader, 
gathering Jan. 26 in Bethlehem to show their 
solidarity. Arafat promised to continue 
working toward peace. 


Oct. 26 

American Red Cross President 
Bernadine Healy announced her 
resignation soon after an outcry 
develops when it was discovered she 
decided not all of the money collected 
for the Liberty Fund would be directed 
to Sept. 11 victims. Later, the Red Cross 
changed its mind, all of the 543 
million in the fund went to the victims 


In the News 


Questions arise in 
loyalty of American man 


After Sept. 11, the hunt began for those 
involved in terrorism. In the midst of capturing 
suspects, an American was found fighting for 
the other side. 

According to £'S4 Today, John Walker Lindt, 
a 20-year-old from Northern California, got 
involved with the Taliban when he went to 
Yemen to study Arabic while he was a teen. He 
was introduced to the Taliban cause and joined 
the foreign forces trained and funded by Osama 
bin Laden. 

After fighting with Pakistanis against Indian 
control in Kashmir, Walker returned to 
Afghanistan where he was located when the U.S 
began bombing the city Kunduz. Involved in 
violence against some U.S. troops, Walker was 
identified as an American citizen. 

Walker’s capture in November led to charges 
of conspiring to kill Americans, providing 
material to support Osama bin Lauden’s al- 
Qaeda terrorist network and engaging in 
prohibited transactions with the Taliban. 

In a poll done by USA Today, CNN and 
Gallup, 60 percent of the responders thought 
Walker should be charged with treason, which 
could mean the death penalty. Thirty-three 
percent agreed that he should have charges 
against him that would send him to prison for 
life. 

Northwest students had different ideas as to 
what should happen to Walker. 

“He may be an American citizen, but evervone 
is entitled to their own opinion,” Sara Begley 
said. “That's what this country is founded on.” 

Some students agreed, but preferred to judge 
the situation on their personal beliefs. 

“It’s one of those touchy things because it’s a 
religious and political matter,” Janelle Malewski 
said. “It’s a lot of personal judgment when it 
comes down to a person taking another person’s 
life.” 

Despite the opinions, defense lawyer James 
Brosnahan stated Walker was innocent until 
proven guilty. Walker faced trial Aug. 26 and 
pleaded not guilty. If convicted, he would be 
sentenced to three life terms, plus 90 years in 
prison. 


Nov. 12 

American Airlines Flight 587 en 
route to the Dominican Republic 
crashed near New York's Kennedy 
airport, killing 265 people. 


INTERNATIONAL —— 


Select European countries 
join together in unifying 
curreney at the start ofyear 

New Year's Day began a new vear and a 
new universal currency in number of 
opean nations. 
uro became a legal tender at 
midnight an Jan.f when citizens in: 
Austria, Belgium, Finland, France, 
Germany, Portugal, Spain, Greece, 
Ireland. Italy, Luxembourg and the 
Netherlands agreed to the switch their 
curreney. 

These nations composed the European 
Union, which formed after World War II. 
The EU housed organizations whose goals 
focused on acommon foreign and security 
policy cooperation between 
participating nations. 

Three other remaining nations in the 
union, Britain, Sweden and Denmark, 
decided not to accept the new currency. 
Voters in these countries showed little 
interest in adopting the euro. 

British residents strongly opposed to the 
universal currency, showed their disfavor 
by dragging a symbolic coffin to the Bank 
of England. Attached to the coffin was a 
message stating the introduction of the 
euro would be death to the £2 nations. 

Since the euro entered mainstream, it 
remained relatively stable. 

According to the European Central Bank 
President Wim Duisenberg, the switch to 
the euro went well due to organization and 
planning. 

Using a symbolic design to represent this 
cooperation, the front side of each bill had 
of windows and gateways. while 
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Unifying the currency of 1. 
created a unified system ot mone 


countries, the euro 
Britain, Sweden 
efused to adopt the euro. phot 


er 


the opposite side showed a bridge, a 
metaphor for the communication between 
each of the nations. 

Euro coins each depicted a common 
design on one side, while the other side 
featured an individual design from each 
member state. 

Currency conversion charts listed the 
euro as equivalent to .88 U.S. dollars and 
.61972 English pounds. 

British Prime Minister Tony Blair said 
Britain should recognize the new currency, 
but voters have not approved plans to join 
the countries in the change over. 


Nov. 28 

tt atior Stock in energy-trader 
E € t 
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In the News 
Press rights lost inAfrica 


Zimbabwe passed a bill placing restrictions 
op information to journalists. 

‘The Access to tnformiation and Protection 
of Privacy Act deelared, Jan. 3t, thal 
foreigners in Zimbabwe could not hive access 
to news. 

President Mugabe's administration was 
responsible for the bill and officials feared the 
March elections would be biased duc to media 
restrictions. 

Consequences included heavy fines fur 
stories on “protected information.” The Law 
and Order Maintenance Act proclaimed it a 
criminal offense to run any stories “likely to 
cause alarm or despondency.” 

‘the new hill provoked much controversy 
among independent newspapers in the 
country. More than 50 journalists protested 
the bill; three were arrested. They were 
released after four hours of investigations. 


Camp X-ray struggles to 
classify captured detainees 


Taliban and al-Qaeda prisoners were held 
by the United States in Guantanamo Naval 
Base in Cuba, known as Camp X-Ray. 

The White House announced Feh. 7 that 
Taliban fighters among the Afghan war 
detainees would be classified under the 
Geneva Convention, but not as prisoners of 
war. 

U.S. lawmakers classified the detainces as 
“war criminals” and considered them a 
danger to society who would kill if set free. 
Seeret U.S. military tribunals could try the 
prisoners at Camp X-ray with the possibility 
of the death penalty. 

ff courts agreed, pnsoners would lose their 
rights guaranteed under the Geneva 
Convention allowing secret U.S. military 
tribunals to try prisoners at Camp X-ray with 
the possibility of the death penalty. 


Economic powerhouse 
quickly deteriorates 


Political upheaval left Argentina teetering 
on the brink of economic downfall. 

Once the seeond largest economic leader in 
South America, Argentina's status began to 
plummet. After going through five presidents 
in five months, Argentinean officials 
attempted to deal with economic problems 
by devaluing their the peso, Dec. 1. Officials 
also limited the amount banks could release 
per account, per month to $1,000. 

Protesting these decisions, Argentineans 
vandalized banks and set ATMs on fire. 


Coming Togther 


From Across the World 
Through Multicultural Education 


Intercultural and International Center 


The JIC seeks to break down the barriers that too often 
separate people and replace them with bridges of good will 
and respect for every culture through educational pro- 
grams, social events, and cultural activities. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION 
www.nwmissour.edwIIC, 1C@mail.nwmissouri.edu 

J.W. Jones Student Union, 800 University Drive, Maryville, MO 64468 

Phone: (660) 562-1367, Fax: (660) 562-1546 


Providing the best source 
of information for the 
community we serve. 


y) 
SN BRIDGING 

THE GAP 
BETWEEN : 
CAMPUS AND COMMMUNITY 


THE NORTHWEST 


On-line at www.missourianonline.com 
Call 660-562-1224 for subscription information 


Congratulations and Good Luck to 
our 2001-2002 Graduating Sisters! 


INTERNATIONAL ——— 


by Betss Lee 


Broken records, triumphs 
and heartbreaks set the 
stage for the Olympic drama 


during the Onent 


and 


Americans. hill Bakkel 
won the gold in the women’s 


f eet oma balatthe 
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{ bh 1 
pa li Members from the 1980 U.S. gold medal hockey team prepare to light the 
8 S 
I r 1U.S 
est of his team t 1 the men’s 5.000 meter raeec. Parra held the drought in the event 
I neml world record in the event for twenty minutes; Vonetta Flower 
tthe Olympic Jochem Uytdehaage, who came away with the 


, broke the record in his heat of the raec 


id Kelly Clark earned th 


its first gold 


S l if medal of the games 
d Feb. 9 and th s half-pipe snowboarding event 
lt \ set the stage for the men’s 

petition 
first ‘ Sweet the men’s snowboarding event, Ross 
S Belmondo, of It I Danny Kass and J.J. Thomas place 
J of i ond and third in the half-pipe, becoming 
39:54. the first U.S. team to ever accomplish the feat 
ATT iT t \ i¢ Uo ictory set th tandard for 
) etihion. | 1-46-vear medal 

Dec. 5 


Olvmpe bobsled race with a two-nin time of 
1:36.76 
With hopes of increasing th 


U.S. women's ho 


medal count, tne 
key team went inte the fina 
old. The team took the ic 
ak behind them 


nth 


Jane he ping fol 


me winning str 
The Canadian womer 
lappe d the streak Feb. 21 


Drama through 


with a 35-g 


me 3-2, 
mut the Games highlighte d 
vietories and unpredictable 
scandals. In the heat of the competition. all 
athletes contributed to the excitement of the 
these int 


unsuspectec 


national Lames 


Dec.7 


Ann Harmon 


ll that glitters is not gold 
he crowd cheered for Canadian skaters 
mie Sale and David Pelletier as they left the 
after a flawless performance in the pair 
ating competition Feb. 4. However, the 
-cess was short-lived when Russian skaters 
>na Berezhnaya and Anton Sikharulidze 
ide an obvious mistake but took the gold 
dal. 

s soon as the scores were revealed, debate 
er whom deserved the gold medal began. 
3C commentators were adamant about the 
nadian victory and the crowd booed as the 
ores came up on the board. 

he words “scandal” and “bribery” were 
‘own around by the media days after the 
mpetition. The International Skating Union 
estigated a possible deal between French 
lige Marie-Reine Le Gougne and Russian 
iges to ensure a French gold medal in the 
dancing competition. 

1 the end, the publicity of the possible 
indal led the ISU to award gold medals to 
th the Russian and Canadian skaters. In 


Figure skaters Anton Sikharulidze and Elena Berezhnaya of Russia stand 
with David Pelletier and jamie Sale of Canada pose for a photograph with 
their gold medals Feb. 17, 2002 during the Winter Olympic Games in Salt 
Lake City. The International Olympic Committee executive board decide 
to award both teams gold medals. photo by Doug Pensinger/Getty Images 


addition, the ISU planned to revamp the 
scoring method to assure fair scoring in the 
future. 


"THREATS OF BOYCOTT 


untries treaten International Olympic Committee 
th boycott after controversial calls in numerous events 


vo countries threaten to withdraw after not 
ng satisfied with judgement calls. 

ussian and South Korean teams threatened 
oycott the 2002 Winter Olympic games over 
nplaints about the judging results. 
rguments started six days after the 
ernational Olympics Committee extended 
pleas to grant a double gold medal in the 
rs ice dancing competition. Russian officials 
ted that it had become a “North American 
itrolled Olympics.” 

stting up a news conference, the Russian 
egates said the judging was “disgusting” and 
alicious” and threatened to pull out of the 
04 Athens Summer Games. Delegates also 
nanded the IOC to address three decisions 
tinst its athletes in three sports. 

owever, on Feb. 22, the threat dimmed. 
ssian President Vladimir Putin stated that 
ssia would not boycott the rest of the games, 
timplied that the United States had an edge 
r the rest of the competition. 


Jan. 20 

AUSS. military helicopter 
crashed in northeastern 
Afghanistan killing two of the 
seven marines onboard. 


2002 


Denying Putin's statements, the lower house 
of Russia’s parliament passed a resolution 417- 
0 which urged Russian athletes to boycott the 
closing ceremonies unless the IOC reviewed the 
disqualification ofa Russian athlete in the cross- 
country ski race, stopped North American 
referees from officiating the hockey game and 
apologized to the Russian team. 

Controversial calls sparked another country 
to threaten to boycott the closing ceremonies 
was South Korea. This came after a referee's 
decision that gave a short-track speedskating 
gold to American Apolo Ohno over Kim Dong- 
sung, who finished first but was disqualified for 
blocking Ohno. But sources said the South 
Korean IOC member Kim Uu-yong stopped the 
boycott threat while in meetings with IOC 
President Jaques Rogge. 

Tempers had calmed and there was no boycott 
of the closing ceremonies. Rogge spoke of 
officials that ruled of the event of controversy 
and said that all were “acting in accordance.” 


Feb.15 

{n Egypt's worst train fire, 373 
people were killed. The driver 
continued to carry on unaware of 
the fire as people jumped out 
windows trying to escape. 


Canada 
Company Outfits 
Olympics 

-Roots Canada 
29-year-old Toronto 
based sportswear 
company and was the 
official licensed outfitter 
of the Canadian, U.S. 
and British Olympic 
teams. 

-“Poor boy” berets 
at Olympics value at 
$19.95, but over the 
Internet could cost 
between $100 to 
$250. 

-More than 1,000 
berets a day flew 
across the country to 
different Internet 
retailers during the 
Olympics. 


2002 Medal Count 


Country Gold Silver Bronze Total 


Germany 12 16 i 35 
U.S.A. 10 13 fil 34 
Norway 11 
Canada 
Austria 
Russian Fed. 
Italy 

France 
Switzerland 
China 
Netherlands 
Finland 
Sweden 
Croatia 
Korea 
Bulgeria 
Estonia 
Great Britain 
Spain 
Australia 
Czech Rep. 
Japan 
Poland 
Spain 
Belarus 
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Feb. 20 

An anonymous tip led 
authorities toa 
Georgia crematorium 
where over 300 bodies 
were neglected to be 
cremated. 


INTERNATIONAL — 


Budget Cut 


Budget 


State budget cuts hit the 
University hard, causing it ° 

to drop several projects, (Cad Fiscal Plans 
including the renovation of 


the Olive DeLuce 
Fine Arts Building 


he vear was finally planned out in 
June. All of the conferences, meetings and 
projects were set as the new fiscal vear was 
about to approach. In late June, everything 
changed during a Board of Regents meeting. 
The state said the previously set plans had 
taken a back seat due to numerous bndget 
cuts. 

The state of Missouri had always given the 
University half of the money it needed for 
the fiscal year. Missouri started feeling the 
result of aslowing economy and lack of state 
revenue; as a result, a budget cut of $323.4 
million was needed. One of the hardest hit 
areas was the state’s budget for it’s higher 
educational institutions. 

“Out of all the educational institutions, 
higher education is the biggest in terms of 
revenue for the state,” Ray Courter, vice 
president for finance and support services, 
said. “But all higher educational institutions 
are being cut a total of $184.2 million of the 
total $323 million budget cut for Missouri. 
That is quite a significant amount.” 

Higher education institutions were forced 
to find ways to cut back on planned 
spending. Northwest was one of the 
institutions that needed to cut $1.46 million 
from the budget. 

While planning the budget, the University 
concentrated on two main areas: capital and 
operations. The University requested capital 


money from state to improve the campus. 


The renovalion of Olive DeLuce Fine Arts 
Building is once again put on hold due to 
numerous state budget cuts. Many organizations 
were also forced to limit their expenditures by 
cancelling plans to attend conferences and other 
activities. photo illustration by Cody Snapp 


by Mandy Lauck 


The operations money consisted of funds 
the University already had and could use. 
One of the capital projects that had funding 
cut was renovation project for the Olive 
DeLuce Fine Arts Building. 

“Once we fonnd ont about the cuts, we 
were scrambling around for a couple weeks 
trying to refigure everything out.” Courter 
said. “It was a good thing the University had 
a fund balance, or savings, of $445,186 that 
it could use to help them with the cuts.” 

Northwest made several cuts in the budget 
as well as tapping into reserves to make up 
for the lack of funds. 

University positions that were not a 
necessity were left open. Organizations were 
forced to cancel some of their plans for the 
year and many previously planned 
conferences were nullified. 

The budget cuts also affected students’ 
pocketbooks as well. An extra $5 was added 
to the students’ tuition to compensate for the 
budget cuts. 

“We had to increase tnition during the 
spring and summer sessions of the 2002 
year to even out the budget,” Courter said. 
“That equals approximately $5 per credit 
hour surcharge to all students. This, along 
with historic reserves and reductions in 
current operations budgets, will contribute 
to one-third of the cutback.” 


Your Line 


“IT never knew the 
building was going to 
get renovated. I wish 
they would give us 
supplies to use for our 


classes.” 


-Olga Braun 


_Bupeer Cut 


Diverse 


Membersof the Board of 
Regents contribute their 
experience and knowledge to 
the campus community. 


Incividuals from around the area served 
* Northwest community 

he Board of Regents took on great 
hities ¢ ake the institution the best 

vo members were indueted to the Board 
{ Regents in the fall trimester. Rollie StadIman 


om Chillicothe, Mo. and Doug Sutton from 


Manville joined the group in the decision- 
earercee 
They serve as the bosses of Dr. (Dean) 
Hubhard,” Ken White, vice president for 
ommunication and marketing, said. “The 
sident reports to the Board of Regents; they 
>the president, they could fire the president. 
The Missouri governor appointed the 
ividual before he or she could become a 
Regent. Out of the six members, one must be 
from Nodaway County. Generally, members 
vere from the 19-county Northwest Missouri 
rea. A student representative was also 
nterviewed and appointed by the governor to 
g a student voice into meetings and act as 
\dministrators and students. 
\ large range of knowledge by its members 
lowed the Board of Regents to be helpful in 


-areas. This created questions and answers 


by Jill Robinson 


Knowledge Across 


Entire Board 


that might not have been discussed by other 
policy-making bodies for the University. 

Attorneys, the owner of a construction 
company, a retired principal and a banker all 
applied insight from their lines of work into 
many different areas when dealing with 
University projects and policies. 

Despite not being on campus to interact 
directly with students on a daily basis, White 
said that Northwest was extremely lucky in the 
enthusiasm of the Board and campus 
involvement. 

“We are very, very fortunate at Northwest 
to have a good Board,” White said. “Our Board 
members are so active. We've got Board 
members actually going into faculty meetings. 
They are just really involved. I'm guessing that 
they are more in tune with Northwest than most 
board members are at universities they serve.” 

Concern for the well being of the University 
stemmed from members’ ties to the institution 
through schooling or family members that 
resided in the area. 

Regents served six-year terms with a two- 


term limit. An intense commitment to the group 


Your Line 


The nice thing about 
the Board of Regents is 
the wide range of 
expertise that the 
members have; there’s a 


variely of occupational 


backgrounds.” 


-Ken While, vice president for 
communication and markeling 


and University was a common trend. Robert 
Lee Stanton from Rockport, Mo., was a Board 
member for a unique 13 years. 

When his term was up, the late Gov. Mel 
Carnahan put off finding a replacement because 
he liked him White said. Even though his term 
ended, he could still be found on campusat least 
once a week. 

Adeep-rooted fondness for the University 
and a variety of backgrounds and expertise 
helped the Board of Regents serve the campus 
community to the best of its ability. Because of 
the dedication of seven individuals, thousands 
of Northwest students were given an 


opportunity to learn in an environment catered 


to their needs. 


At the beginning of a Board of Regents meeting, 


Robert Loch 1s presented a plaque and rocking chair 
from University President Dean Hubbard. Loch 
retired his Regents position and was honored for his 
service. photo by Amanda Byler | 


Board of Regents members Rollie 
StadIman and Doug Hanks watch as Franklin 


Strong is awarded a plaque by University 
President Dean Hubbard. Two retiring 
members were honored for their 
contributions Nov. 8. photo by Amanda 


Byler 


Words of appreciation come trom Robert 
Elockelr as he retires his Board of Regents chair. 
Retiring regents where given rocking 1irs wit 
the University's plaque engraved on the ba 


photo by Amanda Byter 


Bottles of sparking cider line the table as Matth 
Hackett, Janet Marriott, James Johnson and Dean Hubbard 
prepare tor a Board of Regents meeting. Following the 
meeting the Board members celebrated the Quality 
Award nomination. photo by Amanda Byler 
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Special Souvenir 


A hand-carved wooden helicopter sat on 
the center table in Hubbard's office. Ite 
had purehased it during the fall, making 
it one of the most recent additions in the 
offiee. The earving was obtained at an air 
show in Kansas City, Mo., from a 
Vietnamese immigrant. The man took 
pictures of various aircrafts and sent them 
back to his family in Vietnam where they 
made the carvings and shipped them to the 
United States to be sold. 


*resident Dean Hubbard’s office reveals personality and stories. 


covered the tables, Each item gave an | 


insight into the man who has led Northwest | 
for the past t8 vears. llis passion for | 
‘ducation, his respect for history and his 


Jeep appreciation of friends were all 
apparent in what be chose to display and 


where he chose to display it 


A Medallion of Leadership 


Just inside, and to 
the right of 
the office door, was a 
dark wooden ease 
with a glass door. 
Inside, on black felt, 
hung a large, ornate, 
silver medallion 
that was worn hy the 
University president 
at every graduation 
commencement 
eeremony. The heavy 
ehain was comprised 
of links engraved with the names of 
Northwest's presidents, past and present, and 
the vears they served. “I always kind of look to 
see if anyone's scratehed an ending diate on 
mine,” Hubbard joked. 


1 Rare Memories 


A small table in the corner of 
the office held several 
memories for Hubbard: a 
small crystal statuette he 
received when he won the 
1998 Governor's Quality 
Leadership Award, a glass 
globe and two oriental fans, 
one from China, the other 
from Korea. The fans were 
received as gifts from 
international visitors to the 


2 Elegant Reporting 


Memorabilia from Bearcat 
athletic achievements dotted 
the room. One such item was 
a plaque hanging on the wall 
next to the display case. It held 
a commemorative towel from 
the Bearcats’ first National 
Championship and a column 
written after the game was 
won. “I’ve never read a 
column quite like it,” Hubbard 
said. “It’s almost like poetry.” 


3 Pristine Honor 


Several framed documents 
hung on the wall above 
Hubbard's desk. One of these 
was a certificate granted to 
him by the governor of 
Nebraska, Charles Thone, 
granting him the position of 
Admiral in The Great Navy of 
the State of Nebraska. 
Hubbard said he was very 
proud of this award because 
they were not presented very 


4 Language Leader 


Hubbard had started a 
language institute in Seoul, 
Korea, in 1969. He received 
a crystal keepsake when he 
returned to speak at the 30th 
Anniversary of the institute. 
The memento occupied a 
prominent space on the shelf 
above his desk. He said that 
by 2000, the institute served 
25,000 students in +1 sites 
throughout Korea. 


office. 


Another item with a prominent position 
in the display case was an old fire fighter’s 
helmet. The helmet was a gift from the man 
who was in charge of the squad when the 
Administration Building caught fire in July 
1979. When the fireman retired, he came 
back and presented the helmet to Hubbard. 


Friendly Gesture 


often. 


On a shelf above 
his desk sat an 
intricately carved 
owl. The owl was a 
gift from artist 
Glen Heath, who 
was well-known in 
the San Francisco 
Bay area for his 
unique stylized 
owls. Hubbard 
first met Heath in 
high school and 
again at Stanford 
University. Upon 
the completion of his doctorate, 
Hubbard's friends threw a party. Heath 
presented him with the soapstone owl 
carving as a gift. 


Prized Picture 


Various items 
adorned the shelves 
of the display case 
in Hubbard’s office. 
Included in this 
collection of gifts 
and memories was 
a picture of himself, 
his wife Aleta, 
daughter Melody, 
grandson Charlie 
and former U.S. 
President Bill 
Clinton. Hubbard 
was introduced to 
Clinton when he visited St. Louis. “He got 
all enamored with Charlie and wanted him 
to see Air Force One and the limo and all 
that,” Hubbard said. “So we rode with him 
back to the airport.” 


O§creices 


PRESIDENTS’ CABINET OFFICES 


ices offera glimpse into their private lives. 


Within the walls of their work spaces, an array of pictures, collections and keepsakes 
Cl d D } m. Howas their own personal touch, cach office as different as their job 
ose oors ties. While Ken White, vice president for Communication and Marketing enjoved 
iw antiques and spending me with his family, Direetor of Athletics Bob Boerigter 
bed Mt. Blanca in Colorado, and Mary Throener, Director of Human Resource 
her love of chocolate with a dessert angel display 


It was his family pictures and antique 
collections that represented bits of Ken 
White's personality and interests. The vice 
president for communieation and marketing 
was in charge of public relations for the 
University. His department ereated all the 
brochure: 


Northwest 


and mailings promoting 


Ken White 


Support Systems A Lifetime Melody 


3 a 


Antique 


White said pictures of his radios were 


family and items his children | displayed throughout the 
have made brought him office. Not only did he like the 
down to reality. White and way they looked, White 
his wife, Christa, were enjoyed the story each one had 
married for tO vears bef behind the physical exterior. 
ad their first cl The radios represented his 
: Two other chil childhood goal of becoming a 
Kell follov sports broadeaster. 
H plave | 
vers made 
l al 


[ | Hearcat Beads 


Draped around a Missouri 
Quality Award glass, two 
strands of “Bearcat Heads” 
hung around the edges. The 
beads were given to people at 
the winner's banquet that 
was held. One man offered 
White $25 to get the beads, 
but instead he gave the man 
the one of his sets for free. 


5 Display of Education 


White recently received his 
doctorate in communieations. 
A picture of his three 
daughters dressed up in 
graduation attire was given to 
him by his in-laws to celebrate 
his educational achievement. 


The Vertical Desk 


2 


A few years prior, White 
injured his back making it 
hard lo sit for long periods of 
time. To solve the problem, he 
bought a podium to work at. 
White exeented all his writing 
while standing up, and even 
kept his laptop on top of it. All 
computer activities were also 
done while standing. 


6 Voiee of Beareat Pride 


A press pass hung over a 
Bearcat football poster to 
show the duty he had during 
football games. White was the 
public address announcer for 
Bearcat football. Numerous 
pieces of Bearcat memorabilia 
crowded his office; they 
provided him with memories 
of a University he had 
supported over the years. 


Previously the director of athletics for 
Hastings College in Norfolk, Neb., Bob 
Boerigter arrived at Northwest after the 
retirement of Jim Redd. Coming from a 
highly successful career in Nebraska, he was 
excited to continue his work for the Bearcats. 
Boerigter was responsible for athletics and 


oversaw the HPERD department. 


= Bob Boerigter 


An office full of symbolic relics was where 
Mary Throener spent her time. Throener 
worked as the Director of Human Resources, 
and was responsible for training and working 
on the development of employees in various 
work positions. Pictures from her favorite 
vacation spot, figurines reminding her of the 
past and a sweet tooth were all reveal a bit 


about the new in the Human Resources Office. 


Mary Throener 


1 Professional Photograph 


Hanging on the wall was 
a framed picture of his son, 
Mare, who played pro- 
fessional football for the 
Calgary Stampede in the 
Canadian Football League. 
The picture was of his son’s 
first pass in the CFL and was 
given as a Christmas present. 


Nontraditional Nun 


One memento that stood 
on Throener’s windowsill 
was a nun. It reminded her 
of when she went to a 
Catholic grade school and, 
because it had a ruler in its 
hand, she said it kept her in 
line. She also said the nun 
symbolized the belief that 
women could be anything 
they wanted to be. 


2 Hanging by a Thread 


Boerigter hardly ever wore 
a jacket while he worked, but 
he had a Bearcat polo shirt and 
a blue sports coat banging from 
his coat rack. He said it saved 
him from wearing a jacket, but 
was there when he needed to 
have a meeting. 


2 Mickey with Meaning 


She said she was not a 
collector of Disney characters, 
but had a few small Disney 
figurines sitting on her 
windowsill. They reminded 
her of the lighthearted and 
funny attitude she wanted to 
have, and she said the song 
“It’s a Small World After All” 
popped in her head when she 
saw them. 
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Adiministrators’s offices offera glimpse into their private lives, 


presidents remembered to balance their work with their play by the reminders 


Kent Porterfield, the vice president for Student Affairs took his 


‘steam winning the 1995 


d support services said he got to 


riously, but always had time for lus family and enjoyed golfing and landscaping. A charcoal 


3A Missouri State Basketball Tournament 


“grow ap ag main” | 


through his twoson’s endeavors. Lance Burchett, vice president for institutional advancement, 


remembered his personal goals in life hy his favorite Bible verse 


Kent Portertield was the Vice President for 
Student Affairs. Asa Northwest alumnus with 
a long history of involvement with the 
University, Porterfield had evidence of these 
fond memories scattered throughout his 
office. A husband and father, his most 
treasured items came from his daughter. 


Porterfield worked diligently among his 


Kent Porterfield 


ictures and memorabilia. 


Historic Drawings 


4 Northwest Memorahilia 


Another wall held two On top of Porterfield’s 


charcoal drawings depieting bookeases were memorabilia 
historic buildings in Nodaway from Northwest experience: a 
ty. Porterfield said the commemorative mug from 


the rededication of the J.W. 
Jones Student Union, African 
carvings, gifts from inter- 
national students and a piece 
of Riekenbrode Stadium's 
goal post after the second 
National Championship. 


found ina 
JW. Jones 
s being 
ovations. He 
too valuahle tc 
m framed 


Young Artist 


Porterfield displayed 
artwork ereated by his 3-year 
old daughter, Claire, on his 
desk hutch. Some of the 
drawings were made at home, 
Most were ereated at Claire's 
school, but everything was 
deeply cherished hy the 
proud father. 


5 Favorite Saying 


A frame on his desk held 
one of Porterfield’s favorite 
quotes by Margaret Mead. !t 
read; “Never doubt that a 
small group of thoughtful, 
committed eitizens can 
ehange the world; indeed, it’s 
the only thing that ever has.” 


in gold frame 


| ip) Wall of Fame 


One wall in his offiee was 
covered with plaques and 
certificales acknowledging his 
contributions to the University 
and other commitments in his 
past years at Northwest. “It's 
very important to display them 
tolet people know that it means 
something,” Porterfield said. 


6 Waily Grind 


The hookshelves in the 
office hold scores of binders 
which were used throughout 
the course of Porterfield’s 
daily responsibilities. They 
also housed his dissertation 
and several volumes of 
Tower yearbook. “tt’s a 
working office,” Porterfield 
said. “What you see is what 
you get.” 


A collector of a wide variety of objects, Ray 
Courter filled his office with his finds. Courter 


was the vice president for finance and support 


services who was involved in a number of 
academic and professional activities. Even the 


piles of papers on his desk all held meaning 


Ray Courter 


to Courter in the way he worked. 


Wry =. 


7 


Work and play combined forces in Lance 
Burchett’s office. He had found a way to relieve 
stress using recreation, while surrounding 
himself frames filled with spiritual reminders. 
One of his most prized possessions was his 
laptop, because he traveled so extensively. 
Pictures of his children, Chase and Halen, and 


his wife Sherri, reminded him of past 


Lance Burchett 


adventures when they lived in San Diego. 


be lived in his first 22 years. 


1 Tower Hall 


Beneath his window sat nine 
aluminum letters spelling 
“Tower Hall.” A student at 
Northwest from 1964-68, 
Courter lived in the now- 
demolished Tower Hall. “I really: 
had quite a struggle to help make 
the decision to tear (Tower Hall) 
down.” Courter said. After his 
parents sold the farm, the letters 
were the only trace of anywhere 


| 1 Picture of Champions | 


Burchett said his favorite 
picture was with Lance 
Alworth, a National Football 
League Hall of Fame 
inductee. Alworth was an 
All-American wide receiver 
for the University of 
Arkansas and played for the 
San Diego Chargers in 1962. 
Burchett said the picture was 
special because he was 
named after Alworth. 


| ) Stamp Collection | 


Hanging from one of 
Courter’s walls was a framed 
sheet of stamps. He called it 
“a dear gesture on the part 
of a friend.” The U.S. Postal 
Service issued the stamps to 
commemorate the work of 
the nation’s Certified Public 
Accountants. “I’ve always 
appreciated that,” Courter 


| o) Hot-Shot Stress Relief | 


Anytime Burchett felt that 
he was under too much 
stress, he would play 
basketball with his mini 
basketball and hoop to give 
him a chance to sort things 
out. The basketball hoop 
showed the lighter side of 
Burcheit despite the 
responsibilities of being Vice 
President for Instructional 
Advancement. 
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Jon Rickman, vice pre 


vevements give evidence to the determination and hard work of 
Provost Taylor Barnes and Executive 
Rickman’s many cherished family 


Barnes revealed his goals for 


Key Quality 


Indicators and Vision Mission statements that hung on his wall 


Jon Rickman, vice president for information 
systems cherished the simple things, With his 
treasures arranged around his office, Rickman 
could enjoy the memories that each item 
created. A fascination with calculation and a 
respect for athletics, he kept these possessions 
close at hand. While Rickman enjoyed 


spending time with his family and camping, 


Jon Rickman 


he also collected plastic cars and steam trains 


3 Money Matters 4 Adding 1( Up 


Among his antiques was a 
abacus, considered to be the first 
manual tool used in calculating 


Another accomplishment 
} posted in Rickman’s office was 
i tificate he received from 


the late Gov. Mel Carnahan. problems. Another antique was 
The award was presented to areplica of a mechanical adding 
hi appreciation for cost machine. invented by William 

Burroughs in the late 1890s, the 


n in the state 
‘ mputer 


machine was key-driven and 
operated by a crank. 


Pride and Joy 


Jon Rickman displayed 
the most important things in 
his office on one simple shelf. 
Pictures of his wife, Donna, 
and three grandchildren put 
things in perspective when 
Rickman felt lost in his work. 


Rickman had one son Joel 
and two daughters, Ann and 
Janice. 


5 Vision of Success 


To celebrate the victories of 
Northwest's success in 
athletics, Rickman hung a 
picture of the Bearcat 
football team that won the 
exciting National Football 
Championships in 1998 and 
1999, 


ha 


| y) Read All About | | 


Iianging on a wall near the 
door was a plaque. Typed in 
gold letters was an article 
written by the Washington 
Post declaring the University 
as the first electronic campus. 
The article was particularly 
special to Rickman, who 
served as Vice President for 
Information Systems. 


6 Beautiful Setting 


Of al) the vacations 
Rickman had heen on in his 
lifetime, it was the vacation 
to Anchorage, Alaska, that he 
chose to represent in his 
office. Rickman said a 
photograph of the sunrise 
was the perfect rep- 
resentation of Anchorage. 


2 Foreign Expansion 


: ~ Taylor Barnes 


33 


Om 


1 


~- 


Tom Vansaghi 


Provost Taylor Barnes enjoved a range of items 
and souvenirs. He had a strict focus on the 
improvement of the University and an 
appreciation for cultural diversity with treasures 
from around the world. A tin box and mugs with 
“Air Force” printed on them from his 20 years 
of service, and the replicas of his vintage Ford 


Mustang, showed the many sides of Barnes. 


I. 


This executive assistant to the president had 
a wide range of interests decorating his 
surroundings. From keepsakes to motivational 
reminders, Tom Vansaghi kept a collection of 
items that reflected a bit about his background 
and mind-set. Not only did he contribute his 


time to the University, but a plaque revealed his 


membership to the Board of Special Olympics. 


| 


| | Single Delight | 


One of Taylor Barnes’s 
favorite objects in his office 
was the picture of his only 
granddaughter, Katy, dressed 
in a Bearcat cheerleader 
uniform. Throughout the 
room, other pictures of her 
illustrated the joy she brought 
to his life. 


Inside a wooden-framed 
box was a flag folded into a 
triangle. The flag was from 
the office of the late Gov. Mel 
Carnahan. Vansaghi helped 
with his campaign in 1991 
and 1992 and kept the flag 
after Carnahan passed away. 


On his mantle, Barnes had a 
picture of University President 
Dean Hubbard and Dr. Muto, 
from the Niigato University in 
Japan, signing an agreement. 
This agreement allowed 
Japanese international students 
to study for a trimester at the 
University. 


Vansaghi never liked 
running, but he completed the 
1998 St. Louis Marathon. A 
plaque that had a newspaper 
clipping and medal from the 
race was displayed. He said he 
was proud of himself for not 
quitting and discovering there 
was something in him he did 
not know he had. 


OFFices — 


Missouri Academy of Science, 


Social Activities Provi 


Normalcy 


In its second year, the 
Missouri Academy of Science, 
Mathematics and Computing 
expands its activities agenda. 


ud the decorations in the JAW. Jones 

St Union Board Room, the Missouri 

\ 1 Science, Mathematies and 

( ing held its frst Winter Semi-Fonnal 
1 Jan. 26. 

\pproximately 60 students took part in the 


1, Which was just one of the many activities 


by the Academy 


\ccording to Activities Coordinator Corey 


Wright, planning lor the night began during the 
fall trimester, but was not finalized until the week 
of the dance. ARAMARK provided appetizers 
while decorations and musie were courtesy of 
Academy staff and student committees. 

This is just one activity that is important to 
give these students a feel of normality as far as 
high school goes,” Wright said. “I feel it’s very 
important to give the students the opportunity 
‘or social and physical experiences, as well as 
tours they have attended throughout the year.” 

Academy student Adam Peetz said there was 
1 difference between attending the Academy and 

traditional high school. 

You get alot more freedom [at the Academy],” 
Peetz said. “But at the same time, you get a lot of 
privileges taken away, like driving and partying 
your senior year. At the same time you get more 


day-to-day treedom as long as you attend vour 


Mathematics and Computing 


by Josh Plaharty 


four hours of elasses.” 

Wright said the students participated in 
various other activities around the campus. 

“The kids have been actively involved in 
intramurals on campus, as well as marching and 
pep band,” Wright said. 

Other activities throughout the vear included 
trips to see “Phantom of the Opera” in Kansas 
City, and the Strategic Air Command Museum 
in Omaha. The Academy also sponsored events 
such as ice skating trips and its first prom to be 
held in May. 

Away from the typical high school experience, 
social activities created an environment similar 
to what these students had left behind. Setting 
academics aside, school-sponsored events 


balanced out the world of an Academy student. 


Removing strips of tape Michelle Tsai reveals 
the finished Cooper Hall Lounge. Students painted 
their first floor lounge in pastel colors with a 
rectangular design. phot nanda Byler 


eC 


“Being an Academy 
student is an option that 
not very many people 
are offered; so 1 thought 
to myself, it's the road 
less traveled.” 

-Rick Prevedel 


After the paint has dried Cooper Hall 
Council member Crystal McClain helps 
to clean up the lounge. Academy students 
worked as a team to repaint the room 
photo by Amanda Byler 


The Cherry Poppin’ Daddies’ “Zoot Suit 
Riot” plays as couples swing dance. The 
Academy staff and students attended a 
semi-formal dance in the J.W. Jones 
Student Union. photo by Amanda Byler 
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by Jill Robinson 


Further Education Benefits 


First Job 


Continuing education 
repares graduate students 
or real world occupations 
ind a place above most in 

their field. 


Two different worlds shifted in and out of his 
schedule. One focused on classes, homework and 
the social obligations of being a graduate student; 
the other revealed the work that went on behind 
the scenes of the University. 

Acting as the administrative assistant for 
President Dean Hubbard, Shawn Sandell 
witnessed first-hand the responsibilities and 
effort required to keep a university running 
smoothly. Funded by a grant from the Sloan 
Foundation, the position was filled by only 
student a year. 

Sandell was not a new face in the president’s 
office. As an undergraduate, Sandell worked for 
Hubbard two years before becoming 
administrative assistant. After going through the 
application process and paperwork, Sandell 
received the position. He worked 20 hours a week 
while studying to get his Master’s of Business 
Administration with an emphasis on 
management information systems. 

“It's never boring; there's always something 
new going on,” Sandell said. “It’s actually 
challenging at times. I’ve learned time 
management above all; there are a lot of 
deadlines and projects, plus social life and 
academics. You try to juggle all that and decide 
priorities.” 

At the front of the line, Shawn Sandell prepares 
to lead the graduates to Bearcat Arena. Sandell 


planned on finishing classes in the summer of 
2002. photo by Cody Snapp 


Job responsibilities entailed researching and 
assisting in special projects. He also and 
coordinated meetings and projects in relation 
to the Sloan Grant, which to set up a process of 
activity-based costing at the University. Last 
trimester, Hubbard assigned Sandell to 
maintain one of their Web sites. 

Looking toward a job in consulting or project 
management, Sandell’s experience offered 
rEsumE material he could use after graduation 
in July. Sandell said he learned about 
professionalism and poise in the workplace, as 
well as the business structure of the University 
that would directly relate to his future career. 

“In the beginning it may not seem very 
important, but in the long run if you would like 
to advance, it could really give you an 
advantage,” Sandell said. “I’m really happy with 
my decision, I think it’s great experience for the 
future.” 

Taking on the role of both student and 
administrative assistant, Sandell witnessed 
what was required in running a university while 
taking classes and preparing for graduation. It 
was a learning environment that Sandell said 
would directly benefit him after he took the next 


step into the working world. 


GRADUATE STUDENTS —— 


‘Sarah Carver 


Alumni give 


When the University was 
facing budget woes, Melvin 
and Valorie Booth gave back 
with a $5 million gift to the 
College of Professional and 
Applied Studies. 


by Chris Bolinger 


It was the largest donation in Northwest 
history, given to the College of Professional and 
Applied Studies, and all that was required was 
a simple name change. 

The $5 million gift resulted into the Melvin 
D. and Valorie G. Booth College of Business 
and Applied Studies. 

“I primarily wanted to enhance the 
opportunities for business students at 
Northwest,” Booth said. “I wanted those 
students to get the opportunities that I did when 
I was at Northwest. I also wanted to do it when 
[University] President Dean Hubbard was still 
there.” 

Graduating from Northwest in 1967, Melvin 
majored in accounting with a finance and 
insurance minor, while Valorie majored in 
business education. The donation wasa thank- 
you for experiences the couple gained from 
their active involvement with the University. 

To commemorate the gift, a luncheon was 
held in the J.W. Jones Student Union Ballroom 
Aug. 26, followed by a ribbon-cutting ceremony 
in Colden Hall. A display cabinet in the foyer of 
Colden Hall was built in honor of the donation. 

Ata press conference, Melvin and Valorie Booth 
pause before answering a question. The Booths 


made the largest donation in University histor 
photo by John Petrovic 


A ribbon is cut by Dean Hubbard, Valorie and 
Melvin Booth in Colden Hall to celebrate the 
dedication of the Melvin D. and Valorie G. Booth 
College of Business and Professional Studies. The 
couple wanted to give back to their alma mater 
by donating $5 million dollars ior scholarships and 
other beneficial programs for students. photo b 
John Petrovic 


back to 


Alma Mater 


“The ceremony that took place was excellently 
executed,” Booth said. “I felt it was very well 
arranged, and my wife and family were very 
pleased.” 

The money was divided into three gift types: 
current, lifetime and deferred. Current gifts 
provided an annual full-ride scholarship to a 
business student from Bethany, Mo., the Booths’ 
hometown. Lifetime gifts included an invested 
principle, of which earnings were allocated to 
improving the business department. Finally, the 
deferred monies were used to attract matching- 
funds support from other private donors. 

“This money [matching-funds], allows other 
donors to have a high profile name at half the 
cost,” Lance Burchett, vice president of 
University Advancement, said. 

Booth said the gift was a way to show his 
appreciation to Northwest 

“I wanted to make the donation so I couldhelp 
those that have helped me over the vears,” Booth 


said. 


Following a one-year hiatus, 
“Heartland View” resumes 
publication in a new medium 
as an on-line travel and 
leisure magazine. 


h the tnps were intense, there was it 

hem. With a new 

dents also reinstated 
it had once disappeared. 

Heartlhind View” magazine was created in 

902 for vearbook editors to gain experience 


1 professional magazine. The 


s of its kind allowed students to get 
ht into the business. Hlowever, its 
t ended after the 2000 summer 
ie to lack of funding. 
Our fun became too muchto handle, and 


had to discontinue the magazine,” Laura 
director of Student Publications, said. 
nts wanted to continue “Heartland 


View" as an on-line magazine, or e-zine, thus 


inating the cost of printing. With the help 
fadvisers Widmer and Jody Strauch, assistant 
ssor of mass communieation, the first 
on-line college magazine was born. 
-xcited about the starting of 


’ Strauch said. “I've never seen 


ike this before at a college, and I'm 


Your Line 


Amber Brazil 
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by Mandy t.auch 


Student Ma 


eazine goes 


Worldwide 


eager to set a goal for other colleges.” 
Sarah Smith, the first editor in chief of the 
e-zine, said it was the ultimate road trip. 
[feartland made me appreciate the things in 
the Midwest that I normally didn’t,” Smith said. 
“Now I get excited about things like the giant 
hamburger and the Agriculture Hall of Fame.” 
From its debut to the updated Internet 
version, “Heartland View” provided an 
opportunity for students to gain the skills 
necessary to suceeed in a publication. 
“This magazine is unique in many ways,” 


Widmer said. “From the opportunity to write 


Mass Cummunication Department: 
Front Row Matt Rouch, Jody Strauch, 
Marla McCrary, Laura Widmer and ler 

elly. Back Row: Matthew B 


e Lamer, Fred 


51510 
mer, Scott 


Joug Sudhott 


about events beyond the University, te 
programming and designing of Web pages that 
have audio and visuals, “Hleartland View" is the 
first of its kind, and it is the stepping stone to 
land-breaking achievements.” 

From a tiny office in the basement of Well’s 
Hall a new e-zine was created that could be 
viewed with just the click of a button around 


the world. 


Web pages are uploaded as Sarah Smith, 
Heartland View” editor in chiet ths late int 
the night. “Heartland View,” an ine Mid 


travel and leisure magazine, was launched tn early 


November. 5 


by Mandy Lauck 


Keeping pace with the times 


New major combines three disciplines for students’ success 


The world of technology evolved at a 
dizzying rate. To keep up with these 
improvements, the University created an 
Interactive Digital Media major. 

The idea for the major stemmed from a 
brainstorming session between Carol 
Spradling, assistant professor of computer 
science/information systems, and Jody 
Strauch, assistant professor of mass 
communication, while traveling to a class 
they took at the University of Nebraska- 
Lincoln. 

“Carol and I talked about what we 
thought would be the perfect elements in 
an IDM major,” Strauch said. “We thought 
that if the emphasis of art, mass 
communication and computer science 
were combined into one major, students 
who want to be involved in web designing 
jobs could be fully prepared.” 

After many meetings with all three 
departments, the major was approved and 
offered the spring of 2001. In one trimester, 
74 students declared IDM as their major: 
18 with an emphasis in computer science, 
20 in mass communication and 36 in art. 
The new major made students marketable. 

“With this major, I have seen computer 
students come into my painting or 


sculpting classes and be frustrated with the 


fact of learning how to create a piece of 
artwork,” Craig Warner, associate 
professor of art, said. “The same thing goes 
for art students who have to take computer 
classes. But the students know they need 
to take these classes to excel at their future 
career.” 

IDM gave students numerous chances to 
advance in multimedia occupations. 

“This major creates a renaissance person, 
in which they mesh both their left and right 
brain to compete for jobs in the 
entertainment and marketing fields,” 
Warner said. “I think so far it is working well 
for both the students and the professors.” 

With the exception of minor difficulties, 
the reaction was positive and students were 
eager to get involved. 

“Of course, as with anything new, there 
are going to be problems that need to be 
hammered out,” Strauch said. “But if 
problems such as packed classrooms 
continue, those are happy problems that 
will be solved in a matter of time.” 

To continue to stay in step with the ever- 
changing world, the new major offered a 
chance for students to become prepared for 
a job market that was increasing in 
demand. From an idea to reality, the new 


IDM major benefited many students. 


Computer Information Systems 
Department. Front Row: Joni Adkins, 
Nancy Thomson, Merry McDonald 
and Carol Spradling. Back Row: 
Phillip Heeler, Gary McDonald, John 
Reynolds, Doug Hawley. 


Before midterm week, Philip 
Laber, professor of art, shows students 
in Creative Photography how to 
matte their photograms. Students 
spent the first half of the trimester 
perfecting techniques by creating 
photograms before they were 
allowed to make photographs. photo 
by Shane McAsey 
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News 


Introducing a new outlet for 

student media, ‘News 8 Now’ 

offered experience for future 
broadcast journalists 


Chaos tiltered through the newsroom. A 


nsity, stress and 

settled the studio while 
vce 

ett behind several years 

Doug Sudhofl 


start “News 8 Now. 


fesso 


A tormer 


vision news reporter for WDAF in Kansas 
M Sudhoff wanted students to walk 
with an idea of what it takes to put 
f ws SNOS 
I wanted them to gain the experience of 
vsroom and then see the produet 
rked on,” Sudhoff said. 
Stude need a sense of pride and 
nplishment. They get to see their work 
id not just.a grade. 
Students enrolled in Broadcast Journalism 
ision Practicum were responsible 
Your Line 


Josh Murphys 


Accounting Finance/Economics 
Deparlment. Front R ont Fr 


by Jill Robinson 


8 Now Debuts 


On-Air 


for pulling together the final products. Video 
news packages were edited and put together 
by the Broadcast Journalism class, while 
Practicum students were responsible for 
technical aspects such as directing and 
camera work. Every Monday and Wednesday, 
starting in mid-October, the adrenaline rush 
of a news production was experienced. 

A limited number of elasses provided this 
type of media outlet for broadcast students. 
“News 8 Now” was an option for those 
interested in the intensity of television 
productions. 

“The biggest challenge is expanding the 
opportunity for students so they can have 
more guided opportunities to learn more 
television and news,” Suchoff said. 

“News 8 Now” did not only eater to 
students, the community also plaved a kev 
role in the creation of the program. 

‘Students need to understand the issues 
of the community and University to know 
what matters here,” Sudhoff said. “Everyone 
has their own little world, but a good 
journalist breaks out of this world every 
day.” 


Two trimester classes contributed to the 


development of the news program. Sudhoff 


suid that he was pleased with the 
improvement and efforts of the students. He 
hoped that a tradition of pride would form 
for the Channel 8 production that was 
similar to other established student media. 

“Pm really proud of the Broadeast 
Journalism and Practicum students,” 
Sudhoff said. “They started doing something 
that hasn’t been done for awhile, and it’s not 


easy. Lreally hope that they have some pride 


for what they've aceomplished.” 


by Betsy Lee 


senior students go public with service project 


Students rarely venture outside the Northwest bubble 


of classes, studying and partying. For senior public 


relations majors, their trimester assignment was to jump 
into the real world with both feet. 


After each presenfatian, the audience, including 
Assistant Professor Roy Schwartzman, has the 
opportunity to ask questions. Each group 
presentation was 10 to 20 minutes. photo by 
Amanda Byler 


“This project is brand new,” Associate Professor Roy 
Schwartzman said. “l’m really excited about it. It allows 
students to fit their senior seminar learning experience into 
their future plans.” 

Seniors in the field of public relations were required to 
take a senior seminar class prior to graduation. Previously 
an extensive research paper was needed to pass the course 
This year, however, faculty developed a new program 
incorporating community service. Students could participate 
in one of four team service projects 

JoVanna Carter chose to do the service project because 
she viewed it as an opportunity to apply her skills. Carter's 
project was to help publicize a lock-in organized by a youth 
development group called Assets in Motion. The lock-in 4 as 
held Nov. 16 and approximately 86 kids from 7-12 years 
old attended. 

“The project meant a lot for me because I got to apply all 
the work I’ve done in a real life situation.” Carter said. “It 
was great to see the kids get excited about coming to our 
event.” 


Other teams of students worked with Bristol Manor Senior 


Center. the Nodaway County Animal Shelter and the 
Breathe Easy anti-smoking campaign. Students presented 
their projects during the last few classes 

During the presentations, Schwartzman got an idea of 
how the project affected the students. Shelley Canighia, 
who worked on the lock-in project, said it was a wonderful 
experience. 

“| felt like | got a real experience and a practical 
application of what I had learned from classes and other 
life experiences,” Caniglia said. 

According to Schwartzman, the benefits of the 
community service projects were limitless. He satd that 
students picked up professional skills such as budgeting 
and creativity 

~These are not the sort of skills you can get from reading 
books,” Schwartzman said. “This is learning by doing.” 

Looking to include more options in the future, the 
communications and theater arts department planned on 
extending the community service projects. Public relations 
semiors would soon have the opportunity to use knowledge 


learned in the classroom to help the community 


Ten minutes before taping Sara 
Magnus rehearses her lines while 
Andy Townsend runs the camera. 
“News 8 Now” taped their last 
broadcast for the 2001 year Dec. 5 
photo by Amanda Byler 


News 8 Now —~ 
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Management for 


Managerial Communication 
produces students with 
effective communication and 
job management skills. 


Interaction between emplovees could 


environment would be 


ictive or filled with tension. 


I) 
\ | ITNe 


The M gerial Communication elass was 
ne focus on this concept and learn 
tively communicate within the 


For a final project. students coneentrated 
ommunicating in different situations. 
One group focused on the effects of birth 
der an communication, outlining how to 
nteract with a first, middle or last-born co- 
workel 
Effective communication can vary 
lepending on the birth order of who vou are 
ig to communicate with.” Angela 
Shulenberg said. “For first-borns, you need 
o give them good feedback and be sure you 
keep them from taking on too much.” 
Creating a good working environment was 


1 
I 


the focus of many of the presentations. One 


liscussed the differences in gender 
mmunication methods pertaining to 
siness matters. 
Your Line 
“tt t pra 
waking, YOU 
tany better. and 
tbe able t 
Kin front of 
gers in vour futur 
Speaking in class 
IrAactice 


Andrew Roth 


Life 


According to Instructor Cindy Kenkel, the 
goal of the class was to present valuable 
information and make students feel confident 
in their ability to give information to a group. 

“Itis a skill you are required to demonstrate 
inimediately in the job market.” Kenkel said. 
“We hope to take those [who are] seared to 
death and make them more comfortable in 
front of a group.” 

In addition to researching effective 
communieation, students learned how to 
perform well in job interviews and create a 
resume and a positive work environment. 

“Knowing how to conduct myself in the 
business world was one of the most valuable 
things | learned in the class,” Joe Anderson 
said. “I feel like it’s prepared me to get a job.” 

Manageria] Communication provided 
students with the skills necessary to gain 
employment and successfully interact with 
co-workers. The assigned presentations gave 
students more than a grade; it gave them 
knowledge they could apply directly to future 


jobs. 


Angela Shulenberg presents her classmates 


with a brief introduction. Her team's 
presentation was focused on birth order and 
its etfect on communication. photo by 


Marketing/Management 
Department. Front Row: Tina Cottelt, 
Steve Gilbert, Cindy Kenkel, Janet Marta, 

da Duke, Chi-Lo Lim and Ann Clark. 
Back Row: Jim Walker, Terry Coalter, 
Russ Northup, Tom Billeshach and Doug 
Russell 


_— 


Agricultural Department. Front 
Row: Alex Ching, Terri Vogel, 
Harold Brown and Tom Zweifel. 
Back Row: Arley Larson, Duane 
Jewell and Harold Brown. 
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Software Skills 


Programming students gain experience 
working on valuable projects 


Developing programs that may eventually 
be used within the University and throughout 
the state, students enrolled in Software 
Engineering worked hard the fall trimester. 

At the conclusion of the trimester, groups 
presented their progress on four projects. 
Winter break did not guarantee a finished 
project and some students were forced to 
abandon their work, leaving it to be completed 
by others. 

None of the software programs developed 
during the fall trimester were completed. 
Sanders said that during the 2002-2003 school 
year the class would be a two-trimester 
sequence in order to allow students to 
complete their projects. 

“We’re trying to teach students techniques 
for developing large software systems,” 
Sanders said. “This takes time.” 

One ol the projects started this semester was 
a Missouri Home-School Record Keeping 
program. According to Sanders, the software 
would help home-school parents plan lessons 
and keep the records required by Missouri law. 

“The class was basically centered around 
developing this project,” Emily Hart said. “It 
has shown me how to work in a group and the 
life cycle of developing software.” 

Some software programs were developed 
specifically for the University; one would be 
used as an instructional aid in Computer 
Programming classes. 

These programs not only helped students 
learn about computer programming, but 
would provided the University and community 
with innovative software. The course was 
beneficial to education and growing portfolios. 


The computer displays his project information 
while Phillip Maher explains what makes up a node. 
Emily Hart, Ronda Cade, Greeta Kharadia and Dan 
Lloyd were also a part of Maher's group in software 
engineering. photo by Amanda Byler 


MANAGERIAL COMMUNICATION 
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Food for Thought Improves 
Classroom 


Elementary education majors 

incorporate the importance of 

healthy eating habits into the 
classroom. 


vt posters and 3-D displays lined the 
he Administration 


logans promoting 


d Elementary Nutrition and 


CALL od class 


elementary education mayors. Taught by 
Assistant Professor danelle Ciak, the class 
objective was to learn the basies of nutrition 
while making the concepts understandable 
for children. 


“The assignment is farsighted enough to 


Human Environmental Services 
Department. Front Row: Nancy Riley, 
Prett! Suppal, \“largaret Drew, Pat 
Knott. Back 


yson and R 
Row: Jean Bouas, Shirley Steftens, Juice 
\Ibee, Carol Tyeerdsma, Nancy Foley 


MH. 


nd Carolyn MMct 


where all of the students will be able to 
incorporate this into their classrooms,” | 
Ciak said. “Students could make bulletin 
boards or even prepare meals with their 
future students.” 

Culminating the information taught in 
class, the poster projeet provided an 
opportunity to share knowledge. 

Students were given five topics to choose 
from; the objeet was to create a poster that 
both adnits and children could learn 
from. 

Students then presented their projects 
to the entire class explaining why they 
chose their topic, the materials used and 
what aspects of the class they had 
incorporated. 

Wall-to-wall splashes of color were an 
interesting change for the third floor of 
the Administration Building. Individuals 
who stopped to gaze at the bright posters 
took away information about nutrition, as 
well as a better understanding of healthy 
eating habits. 

Students fill the third floor of the Administration 
Building to observe their classmates presentations. 
Students took notes and were allowed to ask 


questions at each conclusion. photo by Amanda 
Byler 
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Miniature world provides big lessons 


Early Childhood Education majors get a taste of what teaching entails at the preschool level 


The elevator door slid open 
evealing a miniature water fountain 
ud two tiny sinks standing two feet 
ff the ground. A little blonde head 


obbed by, approaching a sink that 


ras just her size. 


Behind the scenes, graduate student Colleen 
McKinsey wraps Christmas presents for the 
thildren. The early childhood Christmas party 
ook place in Horace Mann Lab School. photo 
»y Amanda Byler 


In the basement of Brown Hall, the 
Early Childhood Development Center 
class gathered to enjoy food and games 
in preparation for the holidays. Parents 
sat in chairs sized for their children 
enjoying the colorful atmosphere. 

Education majors found the ECDC to 
be a critical asset. Students in various 
departments and classes worked with the 
children, applying concepts learned from 
Childhood 


Practicum, taught by Assistant Professor 


their studies. Early 
Margaret Drew, was a class that spent a 
lot of time with the kids. The practicum 
was taken right before Early Childhood 
minors did their student teaching. 

“The pre-service teachers apply the 
knowledge from the classroom,” Drew 
said. “Then they get feedback from the 
teachers and as well as the University 
supervisors and the kids.” 

In addition to spending time in the 
ECDC as students, many education 
majors chose to seek employment with 
the center. Brooke Hogan worked in the 
ECDC 18 hours per week as part of the 
work-study program. 

“Just playing with the kids we learn 


something new every day,” Hogan said. 


Psychology/Sociology/Counseling 
Department. Front Row: Mike Thomson, 
Connie Teaney, Carla Edwards, Kyoung 
Ho Shin and Rebecca Hendrix. Row 2: 
Larry Riley, Shelly Hiatt, Carol Claflin and 
Roger Neustadter. Back Row: John 
Bowers, David LoConto, Jackie Kibler, 
Doug Dunham, April Haberyan and 
Jarrold Bamet 


“Children know more than adults think 


they do.” 
Working in the center also had its 
benefits professionally. Students 


interacting with the children had a taste 
of what teaching pre-schoolers would be 
like. 

“Basically we do everything the 
teachers do,” Hogan said. “So when I 
want to teach kids this age, I already 
have my foot in the door. It won't be as 
overwhelming.” 

The ECDC provided students with a 
unique opportunity to interact with 
children below the age of 5. While many 
classes required students to be involved 
with the center, some students worked 
in the center voluntarily, using it to its 
fullest potential. 

Whatever reason students found 
themselves in the basement of Brown 
Hall, they were provided with a learning 
experience that involved working in a 
unique environment. 

Surrounded by furniture, computers 
and toys all sized for people under 3 feet 
tall, students got to experience a 


preschool teaching environment. 


Your Line 


In this class vou learn 
to teach children what 
they need to know to 
grow healthy and 
strong.” 


-Katie Lackovic 


PrescHoo! AND ELEMENTARY NutTRitioNn-— 
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HPERD's Creative Movement 
students try out their teaching 
skills with preschool 
gymnastic students. 


Giveli ¢ and gestut ing OX itedly, the 


it 5:30 p.m. and 
- 7 th 7 
ped onto the mats 
J awaiting their warm 


s from students in the 


0 p.m. to 6:30 
S he Creative Movement 


by Instructor Gina Scott, 


t sch vmmasts enrolled 

Kip Kittens. Parents could enroll their 

| the class for $20 a month. kip 
Kittens was designed to make children 
table with apparatus such as the 

uneven bars, vault, rings and balance beam. 
tive Movements students, who 

w q ired towork eight sessions of Kip 


Kittens, worked one-on-one with an 


26 kids. A array of acrobatic 


re taught in the class 


We teach the kids the basics; how to 
WwW ls, cartwheels and a bunch of 
‘ hings.” Rachel Jenkins said 
\ g to make them have fun. 


Jeremy Snyder 


ACADEM 


hy Betsy Lee 


p Kittens Tumble into 
Learning 


kip kittens was not only beneficial for the 
kids, but the instructors as well. Working with 
children gave students valuable teaching 
expericene 
Kip kittens is beneficial for anyone who 
comes and helps,” Jenkins said. “You get to 
sce these children and how courageous they 
really are. It is an experience, interacting with 


the little children to see if you really want to 


do it in the future.” 


Creative Movements students 
combined knowledge from their education 
and physical education classes to teach 
preschoolers to perform on the beam, mats 


and hars. 


To assist her preschool partner { the 
rope climb, Don Beatte hel; t 
KI Kitt alt { v4 ert ahs 


( 
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Irban Experiences Enlighten Future Teachers 


‘ducational Leadership students visit Hickman Mills High school to gain training in diversity. 


uring the shadowing project, Brooks Brown 
Iks with a Hickman Mills High School student 
iring his lunch break. Northwest students 
aveled to Hickman Mills on Nov. 27. photo 
nurtesy of Lloyd Kilmer 


Angry teenagers strolled down the hallways of 
the urban high school doing drugs, wearing gang 
paraphernalia, carrying weapons in their coats 
and concealing drugs in their lockers. 

This was the stereotype of inner-city high 
schools often portrayed in the media. It was 
enough to frighten teachers away from 
employment opportunities in large cities, 
especially if they had never been to an urban 
high school. 

When the Secondary Education Practicum I 
class went to shadow students at Hickman Mills 
High School in Kansas City, Mo., many were 
apprehensive about what they would find. For 
those who had never been to an urban school, 
the visit on Nov. 27 was enlightening. 

“I went to a rural high school so I had no idea 
what to expect,” Heather Dennis said. “It wasn't 
like what you see on TV. I mean, you see schools 
with tons of security and fights in the hallways: 
there was some security but it wasn't like 1 
expected.” 

According to Assistant Professor Lloyd Kilmer, 


1 safety in mind, Josh 
rington and Cheris 
ington keep a close 
an their pupil. HPERD 
ents were separated 
groups so each child 
ived some personal 
ntion. photo by 
inda Byler 


Edmonds. 


the objective of the exercise was to expose 
students to a diverse teaching environment and 
to dispel myths about inner-city teaching. 

“The shadowing gives students a greater 
perspective of what we face as teachers,” Kilmer 
said. “It teaches them that there are positive 
things abont having diversity in the classroom.” 

Visiting an inner city high school was an 
annual event for the practicum students. Every 
year the class visited a Kansas City Metropolitan 
area or Omaha, Neb., high school for shadowing. 
Students enrolled in the 1 credit hour course 
were also required to perform 24 hours of 
observation and seven hours of classroom work. 

Considering all activities of the class, Dennis 
said the shadowing was tbe most beneficial 
learning experience. It tanght her that she had 
no reason to avoid teaching in an inner-city 
school. 

“This activity taught me that diversity is a good 
thing,” Dennis said. “It made me realize that it 
actually does work and that this is a different 
world than what we see on TV.” 


Educational Leadership Department. 
Front Row: Gary Bennectte, Frank 
Gispino, Ina Liste and Dana Christman. 
Row 2: William Lockwood, Joyce 
Piveral, Hui-Ju Huang and Carol Baker. 
Back Raw: Phillip Messner, Gary 
Howren, Michael Graham and Carol 
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Lab activities increase the 
learning experience for both 
students and teaching 
assistants involved in 
Chemistry courses. 


b goggles fogged over as students 


ind the table in an attempt to 

ser look at the chemical reaction 
in the test tube 
In two-hour lab sections, over 500 
nistry students had the opportunity to 
ew the chemical reactions they had been 

reading about. With the number of students, 
fessors like Barrett Eichler relied on 


g assistants to keep classes running 


smoothly. 
They do a lot of work for us here in the 
partment,” Eichler said. “For me 
personally, TAs prepare a lot of the materials 
and help in class with students’ questions.” 
TAs were usually paid minimum wage for 
their efforts in the classroom. Other 
opportunities often arose from the position. 
Erin Malone, who worked in Eichler’s labs, 
also tutored students on Tuesday and 
Thursday evenings. 
Being a TA in lab classes is a lot of Jun,” 


Mal said. “It has been a good learning 


As a chemistry major, Malone enjoyed 
sharing her knowledge with students 


Your Line 


Erin Matone 


A\CADE 
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Assistants 


ab Classes 


starting in the field. She believed lab elasses 
were invaluable to chemistry courses. 

“L believe the lab classes really help the 
students,” Malone said. “Espeeially the 
visual learners, because you can 
automatically see the results.” 

Visual learners found the battery Jab in 
Electro Chemistry elass contributed to their 
learning experience. 

“We talked about how batteries work on 
the board,” Eichler said. “But until they 
make a battery themselves, they can't really 
understand how it works.” 
lab 


knowledge and the TAs past experiences, 


Combining the instruetor’s 


ehemistry lab students had aecess to a 


Aid Professors’ 


wealth of material. Chemistry labs provided] 
visual learners with an opportunity to 
understand the lesson. 

“They solidify the ideas that are learned 
in class,” Eiehler said. “You see their 
purpose when students do hands-on work 
with chemicals and materials.” 

With the help of TAs, students could take} 
in their new information visually. They| 
were not the only ones learning from the 
class; the TA’s walked away with a 


newfound knowledge. 


Recording results from an experiment, Chemistry 115 | 
students Katie Isbell, Ted Brigham, Daniel King and 
Alysa Gilson tabulate their findings. Assistant Protessor 
Barrett Eichler conducted a two-hour lab ducing the 
fall trimester. photo suhmitted by Barrett Eichler 
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Biology Labs create visual learning 


Legs pulled apart by twine, the fetal pig was 
srepared for dissection. After making an incision 
lown the pig's abdomen, the skin was pinned 
yack to reveal organs and systems that were very 
‘imilar to that of a human. 

“My favorite lab class was the fetal pig 
lissection,” Tonya Stagner said. “It really gave 
ne a better idea of where all the organs are within 
he body.” 

General biology lab students met once per 
week to perform experiments and learn 
nformation supplemental to the class. More than 
‘00 students participated in 22 lab sections 
yffered during the fall trimester. Students not only 
lissected fetal pigs, but also performed 
‘xperiments involving photosynthesis and 
-ellnlar respiration. 

~The lab where we got to see photosynthesis 
lappen was the most interesting for me,” Teal 
Davis said. “It helped me understand how long 


shotosynthesis actually takes.” 


Lab sections demonstrated material in a way that 
students could not only read about, but understand 
visually. 

“T lear better seeing stuff happen.” Davis said. 
“So when I do stuff in the lab that goes along with 
the lecture, it helps me understand the material 
more.” 

In addition to providing students with altemative 
methods of leaming, the lab gave students insight 
on how biology affects everyday life. One of the 
assignments emphasizing this idea was the ecology 
article presentation. Students were reqnired to 
research an ecology article, write a personal reaction 
to the reading and present their findings to the class. 

“| believe that the ecology article lab has an 
influence on students.” lab instructor Janette Padgitt 
said. “The assignment makes them aware of the 
issues in biology that effect their everyday lives.” 

Through dissections and hands-on activities. 
student were able to learn about their surroundings. 


a welcomed altemative to class lectures. 


After a fire drill forces her class outside, Anna 
Nabors continues to give her presentation. Coral 
reefs and global warming was the focus of Nabor’s 
presentation. photo by Betsy Lee 


Chemistry/Physics Department. 
Front Row: Rick Toomey, Barrett 
Eichler, Jim Smeltzer and John Shaw 
Back Row: Rafig Islam, Ahmmed 
Malkawi, Pat Lucido, Angela Bickford 
and Mike Bellamy 


CHEMISTRY 
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Active Involvement in 


Nature 


Taking the classroom to the 
outdoors emphasizes the 
importance of conservation 
and understanding. 


Hands were becoming blue from the cold and 
th it at the ankles of students as they 
t ough trails down to the conservation 
p 

Venturing into the woods to collect water 


from three locations, Environmental 


Geology students had the appertunity to learn 
hands-on about water quality in the Manville 


During a two-hour lab, the class took 


samples from Colden Pond, Conservation Pond 
and a nearby stream to test phosphate and 
nitrate levels, temperature and the amount of 


“ey ee 7 
die Drs 


¢ in the water. 

vise forced students to get out in our 
irea and look at the water quality,” Assistant 
Professor Stacie Ensminger said. “Hopefully, it 
will make them think more about what people 
did to get that stuff in the water and what we 


do about it. 


With the goal of teaching students to 
appreciate the outdoors, Ensminger said the 


class was designed to be in tune with the 


fe 
SurTOUNCINg: 


“After this class is over students are going to 
be aware of the environment and what goes on 


‘Your Line 


itin 


-Brandon Robinetl 


init,” Ensminger said 

In addition to collecting water samples, 
students participated in debates and virtual 
labs. 

“One of the coolest virtual lahs we had was 
one about where coal was found,” 
Ensminger said. “It was as close as we can 
get to the real thing.” 

Ensminger concentrated on 
contemporary issues. When government 
officials were considering drilling for oil in 
the Arelic National Wildlife Refuge, 


Ensminger had students debate the topic. 


Students were assigned a viewpoint 


Geology/Geography Department. 
Front Row: Richard Felton, Marcus 
Gillespie, Joseph Reese, Staci 
Ensminger, Renee Rohs and Karen 
Hoskey. Back Row: Patricta Drews, 
Mark Corson, Nog Man, Jett Bradley 
ed Goudge, Gregory Haddock, 
Steven Schnell and Charles Dodds. 


they had to research and defend. 

“This activity made students realize how 
much all these decisions effect us,” Ensminger 
said. “Students learn a lot more by doing it 
themselves instead of reading ahont it in a 
book.” 

A variety of activities offered a real 
understanding of the students’ surroundings. 
Environmental Geology allowed students to 
apply class materials in nature. 

Alongside the stream, Andrea Johnson and Justin 
Carter record their observations. Students were 
required to first observe their surroundings before 


continuing with their lab assignment. photo by 
Amanda Byler 


Geography project 
proves challenging 


After several late nights spent in front of a 
computer screen, the projects were finally 
completed and the Advanced Geography 
Information Systems students were ready to 
present. 

For two weeks, students had been working on 
their site analysis project. Groups determined a 
location for anything from a late-night diner in 
Maryville to a landfill in Jackson County, Mo. In 
order to determine the site, parameters were set, 
based on extensive research. Maps were then 
created, explaining the parameters and the site 
chosen. Once the research and maps were finished, 
students prepared PowerPoint presentations and 
research papers to complete the project. The project 
required extensive amounts of work. 

“I worked for probably 78 hours on this project,” 
Paul Brandt said. 

According to Assistant Professor Richard 
Haddock, Advanced GIS was one of the most 
difficult classes in the program. 

“This is truly one of those classes where two hours 
of outside work is required for every one you put 
in,” Haddock said. “Many geography students are 
aGJS minor and this class is a requirement for that. 
A lot of students find employment based on a GIS 
minor.” 

After working for several weeks developing, 
researching and designing presentations, students 
reported their findings to the class in one of their 
final sessions of the trimester. After students shared 
their information, they filled out their course 
evaluations, knowing that they had completed one 
of the most difficult courses in their minor. 


Referring to a PowerPoint map, Michael 
Hickman points out the locations of each 
Maryville bar. Hickman was joined by 
Brandon Banks and Paul Brandt who chose 
the topic of late night dinning in Maryville 
for their geography presentations. photo by 
Amanda Byler 


In order to measure how well electricity is 
transmitted through the water, Karla Strain and Andrea 
Croskrey use a conductivity meter. The water quality 
lab took place in and around the conservation pond. 
photo by Amanda Byler 
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History 


The Folk Life class fills brains 
and stomachs with hands-on 
information and authentic 
food presented by students in 
the course. 


he aroma of traditional German and 


he air around Module 


lents inside. Upon entering 

. learnin 

cle vad el es 

I iss, a history course, looke d 
S folk fluenee. Student 

5 the influence of folk life on 

ind daneing. 
lanee is the reflection of s« 
t dances blended together. 


Rohin Moser said. “itj 


ist gIVes Vou a taste of 


Mos 1 PowerPoint presentation and 
yonstr teps for the elass, explaining 

€ reinated 
Squire danee is a universal language; it 


evervwhere,” Moser said. “A 


irom another country ean be in the 
wing the steps without a problem 


music would stop and you would 


rv to talk to them and realize they didn't even 
I 
tat were the result of a trimester 
k. Aceording to Moser, it was the main 
ss nt for th urse 
Your Line 


Robin Moser 


by Betsy Lee 


Class Focuses on 


Food 


One of the unique features about these — elass, it is completely nnique and you learn a | 


presentations was the necessary fieldwork tremendous amount,” Moser said. “IT don't 


which required students to perform thinka lot of people realize they even offer it” 


interviews. According (o Moser, unique 
in the Folk Lif 


After the German Octoberfest presentation, 


presentations were the nor Sara Dielman watches as Jettrey Easton gives the 
J \ LU pr tt c I, fte ) 
class 


j \ er rt 


“Thope the University continues to offer this 


History/Humanities/Philosophy/ 
Social Science Department. Front 
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by Betsy Lee 


eo authors reveal talents 


Clutching papers in front of them, 
Engjish students prepared to read their 
work toa group of peers and professors. 
A slight shake of hands revealed the 
nervousness of some in sharing their 
work for the first time. 

“I was nervous,” Laura Pear) said. 
“I've never read stuff out Joud in front 
of people before, and it was stuff that I 
wrote.” 

Not required for any course, 
students participated in the readings 
voluntarily. One type of reading 
involved seniors, another was a 
collaboration between students and 
professors. 

“We think this increases the bonds 
between the students and faculty,” 
Assistant Professor Amy Benson said. 

The student readings were a popular 
event. Benson said there were rarely 
empty chairs. Usually 30 to 40 people 
came to the evening readings. Students 


Aspirin 


PowerPoint facts backing him up, Chad 
-vans debates his side on the Affirmative Action 
ssue. Students in Kevin Buterbaugh’s American 
Government class were required to debate 
ance a trimester. photo by Amanda Byler 


mainly participated to gain confidence 
in their work. 

“Students come to hear their peers 
read, and the faculty comes to give 
students good feedback,” Benson said. 
“We're trying to foster the confidence of 
the students.” 

Students covered a Jarge variety of 
topics; everything from poetry to nonfiction 
was read from the podium. While some of 
the readings were touching, others were 
meant to be humorous. 

“Some people laughed because we had 
to write a fiction story and mine was about 
living in the residence halls,” Pearl said. “It 
was pretty funny.” 

Overcoming stage fright, students 
not only gained confidence in their 
writing, but exposed a bit about 


English Department. Front Row: Barbara Heusel and Nancy 
Mayer. Row 2: David Slater, Bruce Litte, Carrol Fry, David 
Leaton, Beth Richards and Jean Hurst. Row 3: Kenton Wilcox, 
Michael Hobbs, Brenda Ryan, Steve Shively, William Waters 
Amy Benson, Catie Rosemurgy and Paul Jones. Back Row: Jeti 
Loomis, Corey Andrews, Craig Goad, Tom Hardee, Ellen Kaler 
and Wayne Chandler. 


themselves and their talents. Reading 
personal work in the publie eye was a 
Jearning experience from both sides of 
the podium. 


by Lindsay Crump 


Conflict leads to comprehension 


Arguments flew across the room as quickly 
as the icy glares that accompanied them. 

Students in Kevin Buterbaugh’s American 
Government class debated on a wide variety 
of topics. According to Buterbaugh, many 
students gained understanding through the 
debates. 

“Debates are used to get students actively 
involved in their own learning,” Buterbaugh 
said. 

The debates helped students comprehend 
the concepts presented in the course. 

“Tt was an interesting assignment that took 
up a lot of time,” Lisa Archer said. “But I 
Jearned aspects about the topic that I 


Kevin Buterbaugh and 
McLaughlin. 


Political Science Department. Richard 
Fulton, Robert Dewhirst, Daniel Smith, 
David 


probably wouldn't have been taught in class 
because of all the research I had to do on 
it.” 

Students were divided into teams of three 
to five people. Following a 16-minute 
presentation given by each group, the 
audience had 18 minutes to question both 
teams. Teams with the most comprehensive 
research were usually victorious. 

After the debate finished, students took 
away a greater understanding of the topics 
researched and an experience in defending 
their beliefs. Even after the icy glares had 
disappeared, the knowledge gained still 


remained. 
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by Betsy Lee 


Library assists 
research workload 


To the untrained eve, a virtual maze of cluttered 

nd books were all organized in 

w i referred to as the Dewey 

tent Many students knew ¢hat the library 

: wealth of knowledge, but mans had 
difficulty finding the facts they needed. 

o decipher the labyrinth of information, 

“d to the Help with Researeh program. 

p with Research program was a service 

v the library since 995. Connie Ury. one of 

am sponsors, said students using the serviee 

effectively research topics within their 


‘t do the research for the student,” Ury 
just help create an avenue for their 


In addition to helping students gather 
information for papers, the service also introduced 
students to alternative methods of researeh. 

Many students don’t know about ERIC or GEO 
ve. Un said. “These are the definite research 
or Education and Geography majors.” 

Students using the service made an appointment 

1 brought in their research topic. They then sat 
arch consultant to locate Web sites 

) their paper. 
using the service because there's 
f time in the day,” Jessiea Scheuler said. 


which pertaine 

“I recommer 
not al 
“This makes it easier ta get the info you need faster 
- efficiently.” 

Help with Research was a welcomed service and 
over 150 people participated in the fall. The service 
gave students an opportunity toa learn how to 
research effectively and quickly within their field. 


and mc 
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"Art photography has 
oo. given n tferent way 
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-Jeremy Francis 


Preparing for the critique Karen Kohl 
is the nest to set up her pictures in the 
A majority of students 


ed Natu 


Art Department. Front Row: Armin 
Musham and Paul Falcone. Back Row: 
Russell Schmatjohn, Kim Spradling, 
Phillip Laber and Kenneth Nelsen. 


Images lined the hallways as 
a testament of Phil Laber’s 
Creative Photography class. 


by Josh Flaharty 


Behind covered windows, 12 students 
studied the chemical process and the effects 
of light on their product. Students in Phil 
Laber’s Creative Photography class learned 
their trade through in-class demonstrations 
and hands-on experience. 

Laber, who had taught the class since 
arriving at Northwest 26 years ago, said little 
had changed about the course except his ability 
to present the content more simply and 
directly. 

“I want to give students a new visual acuity 


and an ability to think and see the world more 


abstractly and less literally,” Laber said. “I 


Photography Class Captures New 


Perspective 


think that’s what all my teaching has become: 
I let it sneak up on [students] and then one 
day itll just hit them and theyll realize that 
things are different.” 

Students in the class came from different 
areas of study at Northwest. Some were taking 
the course as a requirement for their majors, 
others enrolled out of interest in the subject 
matter. 

“This class has taught me to not be afraid to 
take chances,” Kareu Kehl said. “Using 
materials is the only way to try an idea. Even if 
you fail, you've learned something.” 

As part of the new Interactive Digital Media 
major, students were required to take Creative 
Photography until a course was created which 
focused on digital photography. 

“It's my intent to not have digital 
photography become something that is totally 
unrelated to analog photography,” Laber said. 

Giving students a new perspective in 
viewing life, Creative Photography offered 
students an opportunity to learn a skill that 
was applicable no matter what their field. 
After cleaning the darkroom students gather in the 
hallway to critique each other's work. The 


photographs that were chosen by the students as 


the best work were displayed during the spring 
trimester. photo by Amanda Byler 


ROTC. James \Wycortt, Gary Moore 
Jim Schrefiler and Brian Stackhouse 


CREATIVE PHOTOGRAPHY — 


by Betsy tee 


Work Begins while 


While most students slept 

comfortably in their beds, 

others toiled through the CTS CC 
night to complete academic 


tasks. 


war was waged, body against | wee moments of the morning was a problem a quick nap before it was time to get back to | 


te st wake, to keep — faeing many individuals working after-hours. work or head to class. Although the long hours ] 

roject, For students working on publications inthe were stressful on the mind and body, students 

ep, basement of Wells Hall, staring ata computer continued to work into the morning because 

reen for long periods of time compounded _ of the pride they had in a joh well done 
ne ht wher this dilenima. a 
s lay snug in their beds, blean “My brain just starts to feel like mush 
s students toiled at various Marjiec Kosman, Editor-in-chief of the 
npu Northwest Missourvan student newspaper, 
‘ tof Wells Hall to rooms — said. “It’s like it's just this pile of liquid in 
¢ th the Olive Deluce Fine Arts my head that’s going to run out of my ears 
scent lights burned and soon.” 


nputers hummed hours past the normal Nights of work eventually gave students on 
idemie schedule publieations the nickname “basement 
have spent so many sleepless nights dwellers.” According to Kosman, this 
uwings and seulptures,” art surname fostered a family atmosphere 
Corey Gillespie said. “I get weird late among staff members. 

“There is a certain sense of pride that comes 
In the Fine Arts Building, art majors with it, even though people think you're 
projects that required many hours crazy,” Kosman said. “It makes me proud 
When the daytime was taken up by that 1 do this and that I'm doing something 

ther activities art students were for the campus and the community.” 
spend nights completing their Producing a quality produet was what kept 
students working late into the night. When 
It sueks having so much to do and having the paper was finished and the art project 


deas attwo inthe completed, students sometimes had time for 


Your Line 

Working afler hours 
on art projects doesn't 
feel like work to me 
because it's something 


that I love 


-Christine Stuve 


After hours, Andy Rogers works 
diligently on his work for advanced 
drawing. Students had to put in extra 
effort to finish projects before the Olive 
Deluce Fine Arts building closed at 
midnight. phe rane McAsey 


The Owens Library computer center 
fills with student 1 to t 


library « 
Byler 


In the early hours of the morning, 
Photography Editor John Petrovic 
prepares hi 


hy Chris Bolinger f 


Services Relieve 


Answers to the many 
questions concerning 
employment and internships 
are found in the Career 


Services Office. 


(n business clothes 


int 


Job Hunt Stress 


The real world was coming. To help 
students get ready for the upeoming 
challenges, career services provided 
students with all the tools needed to pick a 
future and find a job. 

The Career Services office, located in the 
Administration Building, assisted students 
in choosing a major, networking with 
businesses to find internships and ereating 
the hest resume possible. 

Intern Director Rosalie Weathermon said 
that many students came to career serviees 
and set up appointments to help them revise 
their résumé and interviewing skills. 

Career Services also hosted many events 
throughout the year to help set up 
internships and jobs. Career Day was a 


biannual event aimed at helping students 


network in the workplace. Over 100 
companies participated. 

‘Career Day has been going on for some 
time now,” Weathermon said. "Many 
students think that Career Day is just for 
juniors and graduating seniors and that is 
not true. Freshmen and sophomore 
students can come and make contacts with 
the companies they are interested in. Then, 
when they are ready to fill the internship or 
full-time position, they will have already had 
contacts with the company.” 

Also organized by Carver Services was 
Teacher Placement Day. Schoo) districts 
from Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri and lowa 
came to campus looking for future teachers. 

‘One new event for any of the edueation 
majors is the Virtual Teacher Placement,” 
Weathermon said. “This gives students the 
aceess to reach teachers from the four-state 
[area] on-line. .” 

Whether it was personal interviews or on- 


line contracts, Career Services provided an 


outlet for those looking for a job. As 


} 


graduation grew near, Career Services had 


the answer to the daunting questions.. 


Your Line 
The Carver Services department 
has resources and networking 
capabilities available that 1 had 


never dreamed of.” 


-Carissa Bolinger 


by Chris Bolinger 


Mock 


Interview Day 


Mock Interview Day was 
sponsored by Career Services 
twice a year. The purpose of the 
event was to help students hone 
their interviewing skills, gain 
experience with professional 
business conversations and gave 
participants an opportunity to 
have a real-world interview with 
a real-world employer. The 
overall goal of the event was to 
make students more comfortable 
with the interviewing process. 

“Students need the practice 
for interviewing,” Jason Klindt, 
Career Services Graduate 
Assistant said. “In this 
atmosphere, students get a 
different perspective of their 
interviewing skills from a real] 
company. Employers get to tell 
you what they want in a potential 
hire.” 

Students were pleased with 
event as well. They took 
advantage of potential job 
openings and learned of new 
areas in their majors. 

“I was interested in the 
Federal Reserve Bank, and after 
this interview, their job 
opportunities really caught my 
attention,” Esra Aydar said. 

Another student improved 
her organization and preparation 
when going into her interview. 

“I had a_ positive 
experience,” Debra Wehmeyer 
said. “The employer gave me 
good advice for improving my 
résumé and interviewing skills.” 

Career Services held many 
events throughout the course of 
the year, including another Mock 
Interview Day in the spring and 
two career fairs. 

“We are a _ learning 
institution,” Klindt said. “These 
types of events were just another 
way for our students to learn and 
prepare for the real-world.” 
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Vhile investigating a possible internship, 
> Boxter picks up an application from 
borah Wagner, a recruiter from the Girl 
»ut Association, during the career fair. 
hen | came to Northwest | knew that some 
dents would be interested in internships but 
my surprise some where interested in 
eers," said Deborah Wagner. photo by 
janda Bylar 
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Academic Success 


by Matidy Lauch 


Tour of Educational 


Student ambassadors offer 
assistance in promoting 
Northwest through campus 
tours with prospective 
students. 


It was the coneern on many high school 


seniors’ minds, the answer to the never- 
ent question of where they were going 
t llege. Bombarded with letters and 
information on a variety of educational 
institutions, students tried to make a 


decision that would change their lives 
dramatically. 

Student amhassadors plaved a major role 
in the University’s admissions. Tiffany 
Johnston was one of the ambassadors who 
led students on tours through campus. 

After taking a tour the summer before her 
freshman year, Johnston knew she wanted 
to become an ambassador. At the time of 
her inquiry, there were scholarships 
available for the position. 

“I asked the girl who was conducting my 
tour if there was any way I could be an 
‘She said 


ambassador,” Johnston said. 


there was, and after two interviews, I was 
rccepted as an ambassador.” 
of the 


advantages to the job was that it allowed 


According to Johnston, one 


1er to meet prospective students. 


Ambassadors also had the advantage of 
ttending all promotional events held at 


the University. 


Options 


Johnston said one thing that she enjoyed 
about being an ambassador was getting a 
set schedule and working five hours a weck. 
The hours were divided between four hours 
that were spent giving two-hour tours and 
attending required meetings. 

When ambassadors gave tours, they 
varied from student to student. An art 
major spent more time in the Olive DeLuce 
Fine Arts Building, while other students 
wanted just a brief overview of the eampus. 
The ambassador's job was to cater to what 
the student wanted to see. 

One of the important aspects to Johnston 
was showing the prospective individual that 
the Northwest faculty cared about students. 

“When a student comes to campus and | 
give hima tour, I want that person to leave 
that N 


knowing Northwest is a good school 


to go to,” Johnston said. 


Your Line 


“Picking a college is a life 
changing decision, I 
became a student 
ambassador to help 
students with the college 


decision-making 


process.” 


-Katie Phillips 


After the tour, Tiffany Johnston expla 
cholarship possibilities to Jake Scott and his fathe 


Jon. Jake planned on taking his ACT again to tr 


olar: Nps to by Brett 5st 


Student ambassador Tiffany Johnston explains the social 
outlets on and off campus to a prospective freshman. Johnston 
shared information on many University clubs and organizations. 
photo by Brett Stewart 


While leading the Scott family to the J.W. Jones Student 
Union, Tiffany Johnston discusses the campus meal plans. 
Aladine plans provided different amounts of money t 
accommadate any type of eating habit. photo by Brett Stewart 


AMBASSADORS —— 


Records were broken and 
celebrations began when 
Northwest won the Missouri 
Quality Award for the second 
consecutive time since 1997. 


he chocolates, wrapped in silver, had the 
Missouri Quality stamp was printed in 
ands 
lon dee 


rn educational institution 


trinking glasses and 
rated tables. This was 
ward was something to be proud 


1} ing it twiee called for a grand 
$s he first Missouri Quality Award in 1992, 
siness cooperations had received 

award was presented annually to 
ity awareness and recognize 
ince excellence. University President 
wan [fubbard said it was something to strive for, 
ality had been a critical part of Northwest 
the creation of this award. 


wolved in the judging for the 


i Quality Award armved at Northwest 
Sept. 30 and toured the campus talking to faculty, 


and administrators throughout their 


day stay. Hubbard was optimistic about the 


Your Line 
PXTS e ot the Quality 


elf and other 


formed 


adler 


-University President Dean Hubbard 


ACADEMICS 


Dy Mandy tantech and Jil Robinson 


Continual Quest 


for Quality — 


“was very proud of how the visit went,” 
Hubbard said. “The judges met with over 200 
people consisting of students, staff and faeulty. 
Everyone they spoke to had complete information 
on their job and their surrounding area.” 

The scoring was based on a scale of t00-1000, 
average being 300-400. Hubhard estimated that 
the University scored between 700-800. 

Hubbard's predictions were correct, and 
excitement erupted as Northwest was named the 
winner of the Missouri Quality Award for the 
second time sinee 1997. The honor could only be 
won every four years, and Northwest was the first 
educational institution to win the award, and only 
the second organization to elaim it twice. 

In response to the accomplishment, a reception 
was held for the publie Dec. 7 from 3 p.m. ta 5 
p-m. in the J.W. Jones Student Union 
Boardroom. Rep. Rex Barnett, R-Mo., Sen. David 
Klindt, R-Mo. and Hubbard were scheduled to 
speak. Puneh and cookies were served, but the 
larger celebration was still to come. 

Taking two buses, faculty, the entire Board of 
Regents and approximately 40 students made 
the trip to St. Louis Dee. 13. 

The black-tie affair was held at the Marriott 


Hotel. A Governor’s Reception and Awards 


A sign hangs proudly as students and faculty arrive 

if the Missouri Quality Award reception. Senator David 

Klindt spoke to the crowd in the |.\W. Jones Student 
10on Boardroom Dec. 7. photo by Amanda Byler 


| 
Presentation Banquet were planned andl 
approximately 108 Northwest affiliates were 
present. Lt. Gov. Joe Maxwell was the key 
speaker of the night and his enthnsiasm was 
shared with the proud award recipients. The 
only educational institute present, Northwest) 
shared the evening with the top corporations in) 
the state. | 
Northwest shared their pride by passing outl 
Bobby Bearcat stickers. Even waiters ang 
Maxwell sported the University logo. | 
“This is fun,” Hubbard said. “The top quality, 
leaders in the state of Missouri are here in this 
room tonight. With the companies that are here, 
it's great to be a part of that group. You don't 
sce any other universities here.” 
History had been made, but Hubbard said | 
there was no settling in a comfort zoned 
Improvements were always on the agenda. 
After the award had been given away, 
memorabilia taken from the tables, the plates 
and glasses cleared; one thing remained,| 
standards that set Northwest apart from other 
educational institutions. Proudly displayed were 
two awards, evidence of Northwest's 
commitment to quality and constant quest for] 


execllence, ; 


The Site Visit Team moves ANN 
Jones Student Union to be in 
Kellough was the team leader w i 
as the overseer in evaluating Northwes M 


A glass of wine and quiet 


socializing take place in a « 


t receptior r t A 


Receiving the Missouri Quality 
Award President Dean Hubbare 
s congrat ted ne 


( vern t Vilssou 


Grow 


Unckorthe direction ol Everybody had a story to tell. Tragedies and triumphs, secrets and 


fuctor Al Semel, Tom 


memories that spilled out in conversations over coffee, walking 
: through campus or random meetings throughout the day 

Tapestries were painted in the listener's mind ot places unseen or 
adventures few had taken. These were the true lessons in lite 
Curiosity, inquiring minds and listening skills were the only 
requirements to open hidden doors to the secrets and stories of people 
along the way 

We grew from understanding different ideas and living through 


others’ experiences. This was our three-dimensional textbook. Pieces 


of friends and acquaintances, professors and co-workers made 


imprints on our minds, their traits meshing into our ever-evolving 

personalities | 
Few could fathom being alone and trightened with an unborn 

child growing inside them. It was stories such as these, of courage | 


sprung from unsuspecting moments, that tested all those affected. 
f g f 6 


These tales sparked a realization that the fight for survival was in all 
of us. 

This survival instinct matched the drive tor adventure. Stepping 
outside the familiar setting of school, images of an Australian skyline 
or the sensation of a humid afternoon in Chile sparked curiosity in 
the world around us. 

Bottom line, everybody had something to teach us. In the 


maddening chaos of everyday life, it was refreshing to hear another 


perspective of this journey. All one had to do was open their mind 


and ears to the tales waiting to be told. 


The average person The short term According to the 
consumes 1,500 pounds memory capacity for Anxiety Disorders 
of fooda year. most people is between Association, one in 13 
five and nine items or people suffer from some 
digits. kind of phobia. 


The brain is more The average person The average human The average person According to the U.S. 


active while sleeping. falls asleep in seven produces 25,000 laughs 15 times a day. government, people 
minutes. quarts of saliva ina have tried more than 
lifetime. 28,000 ways to lose 

weight. 
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Academic Achievements 


speaking in a soft reserved voice 
out his experiences in the past year, 
carefully considered each sentence 
ore answering. In his second year 
ittending the Missouri Academy of 
lence, Mathematics and 
mputing, his high test scores were 
ning many doors. 
“hris Lewis attended Paseo 
ademy for the Visual and 
forming Arts in his hometown of 
nsas City. Seeking to improve his 
1eral education, Lewis made the 
ft to the Academy at Northwest. 
re the concentration was focused 
Te on mathematics and science. 
I wanted to get more ofa challenge 
idemically,” Lewis said. “It also 
ped me with my study habits and 
ready for actual college.” 
“his 17-year-old took his studies 
iously. One of 1,500 semifinalists 
the National Achievement 
\olarship, Lewis prepared for his 
i\demic advancement. Students 
re evaluated on their PSAT scores 
| had the advantage of applying for 
tain scholarships or sponsorships 
m companies. Lewis did not let the 
ssure get to him. 
I didn’t want to get too worked up 


over it or I would be stressed and do 
poorly on it,” Lewis said. “I looked 
over the math and just went and took 
ite 

Lewis devoted an average of 8 to 10 
hours of studying a week, but he did 
enjoy other activities besides 
schoolwork. Video games were a new 
hobby, as well as web design. 
Practicing the piano was also a 
passion. Since the age of 2, Lewis had 
been plaving by ear with no formal 
lessons. 

For now, the Academy offered the 
opportunities for him to go into 
medical techuology or pre-law. He 
had no regrets in moving to the 
Missouri Academy. 

“I miss my friends from high school 
and the extracurricular part of 
school,” Lewis said. “Overall, I think 
this is the hetter place for me to be.” 

Giving up a life as a high school 
student to challenge his mind and 
progress academically, Chris Lewis 
was on his way to higher education. 
High aspirations to succeed by 
becoming a semifinalist for the 
National Achievement Scholarship 
opened doors to goals that would 
benefit his college career. 


“1 don’t know 
if people know 
'm from the 
Academy, but if 
they do, thev 
don’t treat me 
any differently,” 
Chris Lewis said. 
portrait by 
Amanda Byler 
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“) was trying to keep up with the 
lifestyle and trying te heceme a 
successful actress in the most 
grueling and competitive industry,” 
Tina Greumoutis said. portrait hy 
Amanda Byler 


“2h ( roumMm 


urvival of a Star in ‘her New York’ 


ulsating with intoxicating energy and 
itement, she and the rest of New York 
‘brated its “Subway Series,” as the Yankees 
k on the Mets in 2000. The festivities took 
-e in of her favorite restanrant, Windows-on- 
World, looking down on creation from the 
of the World Trade Center. 
ipping on a cosmopolitan at the A&G Bar and 
il, Tina Groumoutis reflected back to a life 
lived in New York merely months ago. 
iding in Manhattan, Gronmontis lived on the 
ied Madison Avenue, an experience many 
ple only dream of. But for this sassy small 
n doll, it was a dream that became her 
ity. 
There wasn't a day when | didn’t wake up 
Madison Avenne and appreciate how 
‘some it was,” Groumoutis said. “Within 
king distance I might see them filming a 
or motion picture and then hang out at 
tra] Park and later catch a Broadway show.” 
roumoutis said she left her small hometown 
‘reston, fowa, with only a “broken heart, 
ver and a dream.” Hoping to spread her 
gs as an actress, she ventured to the city of 
aw cabs and street vendors. The city became 
ileidoscope of wonders that would become 
r New York,” as she often referred to it. 


In order to survive in such a demanding city, 
Groumoutis waitressed and bartended at an 
array of unique restaurants and clubs. None of 
these experiences was more unique than 
bartending at the illustrions Studio 54, located 
between Broadway and 8" Avenue. 

An acclaimed night club dnring the 1980s 
that catered to celebrities and handpicked 
guests, Studio 54 pumped ont disco music with 
an infusion of sex, drugs and rock ‘n’roll. Now 
it housed the sold-out Tony award winning 
Broadway musical Cabaret. Night after night 
the theatrical magic unfolded before her eyes as 
she worked behind the bar. 

After living in the New York for almost five 
years, Groumoutis began feeling like a slave to 
the city. 

“I was trying to keep up with the lifestyle and 
trying to become a successful actress in the most 
grueling and competitive industry,” Groumoutis 
said. “My days were spent going on auditions 
and my nights were spent working and going 
out.” 

Developing her craft, Groumoutis worked on 
New York University student films and comedy 
venues with Second City Improv. Paving her 
dues, she also worked as an extra on productions 
such as NBC’s television drama “Law and Order” 


and a movie starring Al Pacino called “People I 
Know.” Still, Groumoutis hungered for an acting 
job with greater substance. Groumoutis’s daily 
rituals of going on auditions began taxing her 
ambition. 

“Getting told ‘no’ sucks and it eventually 
begins to seep into your self-worth,” 
Groumoutis said. “As much as I loved the city, 
that lifestyle becomes too much and you just 
need a break.” 

It was then that she knew something had to 
change. 

“I needed life to be a little easier for a while 
and I wanted to go back to school,” Groumoutis 
said. 

Though it was an agonizing decision, 
Groumoutis decided she needed to come back 
to the Midwest and finish college at Northwest. 
But not before promising herself she'd return 
to New York. 

As she watched the events of Sept. 11 unfold, 
her mind raced back to the day she celebrated 
the World Series at Windows-On-The—World. 

Sadness swept over her body and her desire 
and ambition to get back to “her New York” was 
greater than ever before. Soon, she would go 
back, but this time ready and armed with a 
degree in English and a minor in theater. 
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Recognition of Coaching 


Endeavors 


Hard work and dedication reaped rewards 
thall season. While athletes 
were reversing awards for athletic ability. one 
recognized tor his outstanding 


eaach was 


line coach and 
soordinator had contidence and 


Surt Tatum, offensive 


Ss this job Plaving under Head 
Coach ma during his vears at Austin 
College, Tatum was a graduate assistant for 
Tyeerdsma before becoming an integral part the 


Bearcat ottense 

Tatum said the ottensive linemen expressed 
A great amount of seltlessness and were, in his 
opinion, the best players to coach. 

“These men are willing to make personal 
sacritices for the good of the offense and team,” 
Tatum said 
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Ils dedication to the sport invalved hours of 
time, but it was made worthwhile when Tatum 
Was announced National Assistant Coach of the 
Year, far NCAA Division IT. 

The award, based on coaching excellence, 
community service, commitment to student- 
athletes and contributions to the American 
Foothall Couches Association, was bestowed on 
Tatum in San Antonia, Texas, 

“It was niece to he honored at the national 
convention,” Tatum said. “The award hrought 
notoriety to our University, as well as to our 
tootball program. I was amazed how many of 
the coaches at the convention knew my name 
tag and commented on the award and our 
program.” 

Being one of the best in the nation, and 
coaching seven All-American's since 1997, was 


{ | 
Brea 


by Tawer Staff 


no small feat. Working with the hest required 
strong recruiting, something Tatum enjoyed. 

Mecting the prospects, watehing them 
perform and mecting their families was one of 
Tatum’s favorite parts of the experience. The 
only drawhack was being away fram his family: 
for long periods. 

“Recruiting is one of the more enjoyable 
aspects of college coaching,” Tatum said, “Being 
away from Rachel, Alec Charles and Miles 
Antonio for days at a time is difficult, hut 
recruiting only lasts for a couple of months.” 

Involvement with a team of this ealiher was a 
Rreat opportunity for students to enhance their 
intellectual, personal and social development 
Tatum said. This belicf, along with many others, 
was what made Tatum such a valuable part of 
the University, 
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“We do not work the hours we 
werk just fer the wins and 


mpionships,” Bart Tatum sair. 
—_ 
poxtrait by Amanefa Byler 
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While in New York, Kim Newetny 
saw the aftermath of Sept. 11 “Yeu | 
never wruld have thought the Twin 
Tewers wruld have heen there af 
anything.” Nowsiny said, portraliay 
Amanda Byler 


Wishes 
for Life 


A successful battle against 
leukimia leads to an 
opportunity of a lifetime 


1 and out of the hospital since the age of 2, Kim Novotny 
not believe any wish could come true for her; she was 
ven wrong twice. 
orn with one kidney and diagnosed with leukemia at the 
of 13, Novotny spent most of her high school years 
uring complicated illnesses and treatments. 

‘ve bad to grow up really fast, so I fee] like I'm older than 
st people,” Novotny said. 
hile in the hospital, a doctor contacted the Make-A-Wish 
ndation and told the organization about Novotny. Granted 
wish by the foundation in 1999, Novotny decided to take 
opportunity to go to New York City and meet Rosie 
onnell. 

wanted to meet Rosie O'Donnell because I watched her 
he time when I was in the hospital,” Novotny said, smiling. 
2 kind of made my day a little brighter.” 
he foundation allowed Novotny to select three people to 
ig on her trip Nov. 10. She chose to bring her mother, 
her and best friend. 
1 addition to touring the Empire State building and Radio 
‘Music Hall, the group attended a taping of “The Rosie 
onnel] Show” at NBC Studios. 

got to meet her afterwards and that was fun,” Novotny 
. “She didn’t really have a lot of time to talk just because 
had another show to do, but she did take time to ask me 
t I had.” 

*Donnell gave Novotny an autographed Rosie jean jacket. 
ce-A-Wish also setup a make-over set up for her at an 
cale New York salon. 

t was kind of cool because I never had anything that nice 
re,” Novotny said, brushing back her blonde hair. “It was 
ly fun because they cut my hair and layered it and I was 
nere for like 3 1/2 hours. ] was like ‘Oh, I didn't know I 
ced that bad.” 
fter her visit with O’Donnell in New York, Novotny 
‘ived a long-term wish; her cancer had remained in 
ission for five years. 

er health improved so much she only had to have a yearly 
sical checkup; but she had to be more careful about 
hing illnesses. 
xoing up a lot of stairs is kind of hard and I run out of 
ith,” Novotny said. “But I’m pretty much back to normal.” 
he importance of living to the fullest was stressed by the 
ce-A-Wish Foundation. Novotny had her wishes granted, 
\p to New York and freedom from cancer. 
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weet Student Connection 


orthwest smoothie technician makes time to form 


lationships, ‘adopting’ students as her grandchildren 


ost people knew her as the 
othies lady at Sweets ‘N Treats 
he J.W. Jones Student Union. 
ve remembered her rapping 
nts in the 1999 Homecoming 
ety Show. Others spotted her 
ing appearances at fraternity 
ies. 

‘athy Wright, a 63-year-old 
othie technician, was born in 
fornia and moved to Maryville at 
ige of 2. While she never worked 
r to Northwest, flexible hours 
a chance to work with students 
icted Wright to her job. 

just like the kids,” Wright said. 
st sort of adopted them and tried 
e their grandma away from 
e. I think I can remember when 
‘as young. No one really 
=rstood what was going on.” 
right genuinely cared about the 
ents and tried to make them feel 
yme by learning their names. 
ssides offering hugs and comic 


relief during the week, Wright 
enjoyed having fun with students 
outside the Union. Sometimes this 
meant visits to house parties. 

“Inever drink,” Wright said. “I go 
in for 15 or 20 minutes and make an 
appearance and then I can't stand 
the music anymore and leave. I 
surprised the heck out of em when I 
showed up.” 

While some students did not 
always feel comfortable interacting 
with Wright on a social level, most 
found her random appearances 
refreshing and fun. Even after their 
graduations she attended student 
events. 

“There's always a few that are a 
little reserved, but they still invite me 
to their weddings,” Wright said. “If 
they're in driving distance, I try to 
make it.” 

Attending student events was 
commonplace for Wright; rarely was 
she placed in the spotlight. Students 


had the chance to support her and 
her musical talents during a rap 
performance at the 99 Variety Show. 

“Oh, they hollered and hollered, 
and hollered, ‘Cathy!, Cathy!, 
Cathy!,”” Wright said. “It was scary. 
I'ma better heckler than ] am in front 
of people.” 

Heckling students was a favorite 
pastime for Wright, but rarely did 
any cause her real trouble. 

“There's only been one or two that 
have been so obnoxious that I just 
wanted to pick them up by their 
ankles and smack em on the ground, 
but I didn’t,” Wright said. 

In her experiences, Wright 
enjoyed her time working with 
Northwest students. She wished 
them the best in whatever they were 
doing. 

“[The students] are just a great 
group of people,” Wright said. “I love 
them all. I wish they could all win 
whatever they're going for.” 
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Mission to Promote 


Diversit 


He still had amilttary hatrent, pliers in his 
belt and a “bulletproot™ tactical watehband. 
Recewing a Johnny Fagle M-t4 and a Green 
Beret at the f 4. he was on his way to 


yrotecting his country 


Dr 1, assistant protessor of 
ge Pbeen actively involved in the 
tor over t8 years. He was born in 

\ ngton D.C., but called San Francisco 
he Corson started his carcer in the 
military at an early age. As a member of his 


junior Reserve Officers Training Corps 
program, he was given a scholarship to the 
University of San Francisco. 

Atter graduating in t983, Corson became a 
commissioned otficer of the Army. He 
traveled around the world, most recently to 
ove, 
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Jumping atthe chance to put his military 
and civic skills to the test, Corson aceepted the 
duty of trainer to Regional Task Group 6 of the 
Kosovo Protection Corps for Operation Joint 
Guardian 

“Twas really excited to go because it would 
he my first ‘real’ mission,” Corson said. 

While one of the objectives was to teach the 
tormer guerillas of the Kosovar Liberation 
Army to be more organized and disciplined, 
Corson had a personal mission as well. Before 
leaving, his family said he must do something 
for the children of Kosovo. 

“It was sad to see the children playing soccer 
in dirt fields littered with trash and potentially 
unexploded grenades and mines,” Corson said. 

The construction of a full-sized soccer field 
replaced the hazardous playground. The site 


hy Brandon Strath 


garbage dump. 
“This soccer field was one of two in thy 
country and | helped build it,” Corsun said. 
After being overseas, Corson realized the 
importance of diversity. He said it wall 
important Americans anderstand diversity wash 


af construction used to be an “ee 


necessity to living a successful life 

“Diversity makes us stronger as a nation and 
it is imperative that we embrace it,” Corson 
said. “Seeing the outcome and aftermath of the 
bloodshed and violence in Kosovo has made 
me really passionate about this.” 

Corson was grounded in Maryville and did 
everything in his power to educate and open 
the eyes and minds of students he instructed} 
Encountering violent situations in Kosovo, 
Corson brought back insight on another world 


“One of the things | tr 

to drill into my students 
heads is that the mere 
tolerance of diversity isn’t 
everything.” 
1a B 
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In the quest to 
complete her 
education, one 
student says 
college was 


worth the wait 
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Non-traditional Road 


to College 


College was a cultural experience. For four 
years, students lived in a homogeneous society, 
surrounded mostly by people of similar ages, 
intelligence levels and economic status. 

Encouraged by her hushand, Jennifer Perry 
entered this culture as a nontraditional student. 
Born and raised in Maryville, Perry said college 
was something that she had considered 
throughout high sehool, but after graduation she 
didn’t know if she could handle college without 
the support of her parents. 

“If I would have come to college right after 
high school, f would have never made it,” Perry 
said. “I'm glad I waited.” 

Even though Perry's formal education came to 
a halt, the rest of her life did not. As she 
progressed through life, getting married, having 
children and getting divoreed, the idea of college 
seemed to move further away. 

Thoughts of continuing her education 
resurfaced after Perry got remarried. With her 
children in elementary sehool and less 


by Kat Vorkink 


Education 


dependent on her, she began to think abou 
taking classes, Last vear, for Perry's birthday 
she said she wanted nothing more than to go t« 
college. With her husband’s support, he 
birthday wish came true 

“Iwas talking about it and finally my husband sitiv 
to either do it or stop talking about it.” Perry said. 

After completing one semester of college, Perr 
enjoved her new life. She felt comfortable amon 
the other students, despite her age difference. 

“I get treated just like any other student,” Perr 
said. “I don't feel that I get any special treatments 

Perry had recently decided to major in specia 
education. She said that higher education wa 
an opportunity to take advantage of. 

“If you want to do it, don’t wait,” Perry saic 
“Do it.” 

Entering a new stage of life as a nontraditiong 
student, Perry proved that learning did not hav 
to cease. With the support of her husband ans 
family, she to overeame the odds to complet 
her education. 


“Ll get treated just like any other 
student,” Jennifer Perry said. 
portrait by Amanda Byler 
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Harmony of Different Talents 


Feely the sorring of a passion 
tor muste atan earl age, Wanda 
M was felt comfortable 
i} fee 

trown up” party her 
pa Is hosting, she burst 
nn he room, gumped onto a 
ta id gaye her vers tirst 
performance Even at 4, she 
I ed in the attention she 
received trom her spectators 
Yhe feeling wt gave me. and the 
connection with the audience, 


was the best teeling in the world 
tor me,” Medlock said. 

People were naturally drawn to 
Medloek’s Jong blonde hair and 
perpetual smile. However, 
Medlock delighted in giving back 
the attention. 
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“heery person has a stors, 
makes tt 
mevt 


which even ioere 


tmportant tu ditferent 
people,” Medlock said 
Performing with others allowed 
Medlock the opportunity to meet 
new people and share her love for 
music While Medlock enjoved 
composing and singing on her 
own, performing with a band gave 
her the same thrill she used to 
experience when she was younger. 
“When we started playing, the 
crowd went crazy, there were even 
a few girls crying,” Medlock said. 
“It was the best feeling in the 
world.” 
Medlock 


performed with 


Welkin Blue for two years before 
breaking up in August 200t after 


wembers went their separate 
ways. Prior to the spht, the group 
plaved at various pigs in Kansas 
City. Figuring out future plans led 
Medlock to Northwest and the 
Department of Miss 
Communications. 

Mayoring in pabhe relations 
and Medlock 
remained interested in a career in 
Terving not to set 
unrealistic goals, Medlock 
realized her limitations and 
maintained a positive attitude. 

“All l can dois write the music, 
get the equipment, get my foot in 
the door and do my best,” 
Medloek said. 

An attitude that was nothing but 
positive about the world around 


broadcasting, 


music. 


her, Medlack tuok eversthing in 
stride 

“Tdon't have hig expectations 
of lite, hecanse being here and 
seeing everything Che world has 
to offer, just being able to 
experience living, is goud enough 
for me,” Medlock said. 

With a positive attitude and an 
open mind, Medlock overeame the 
obstacles she faced. Life was 
experienced to its fullest as 
Medlock sat in the Olive Deluce 
Fine Arts Building practice room 
singing a song she wrote and 
plaving her guitar. Someone 
walked by, peeked his head into 
the door, and smiled. Medlock 
never noticed, she kept on 
singing. 


WANDA MeEDLOcK 


by Brett Stesvart 


Words of Wisdom Assist Learning 


Acting asthe class comedian and betny sent 
to the 
iT) ‘on clementan. junior high and 
hi school A redheaded Brant Miller 


thee evervday was depicted as the 


refl sunage, he miade jokes, clowned 
at yond ended up missing a lot of 
Classes 

Yeah, | was the cool kid, the class clown,” 
Mil said. “But getting kicked out ot 


English class every day kind of hurts vour 
skills.~ 


Entering his senior vear in high school, 


reading 


Miller had the reading level ot a third grade 
student. Preparing for college was not on his 
mind. he was still trying to maintain his 
social status. 

I was too busy trving to keep my 
reputation as the crazy kid, but having that 
reputation came with a cost,” Miller said. 
“Noone ever really knew that Thad a reading 
problem because I never read in front of the 
class. For some reason | didn't have to worry 
about the teacher calling on me.” 

Without anyone drawing attention (o this 
learning problem, Miller struggled with the 
work. Frustration followed as he tried to 
complete class work that was due. 
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The only thing that hurt me was that 
eversthing Dever had te read was always like 
a foreign language, and tt usually took me 
three times as long to finish reading how ta 
doan assignment than everyone else,” Miller 
said. “That sucked.” 

Miller sail managed to earn decent grades 
throughout high school and qualitied for a 
free college class at local community college. 

Ilowever, it wasn't until one ot Miller's 
friends got into journalism and started his 
first year of college that Miller started really 
thinking about furthering his education and 
improving his reading skills. 

“} can’t remember for sure if it came toa 
specitic point like trying to chat on-line or 
through e-mail that finally drove my friend 
to start pressuring me ahout college. Ie said 
that I would get better at ceading if J actually 
did read sometime,” Miller said. 

Actively working on improving his reading 
skills, he read articles from the newspaper 
to gain experience. After preparing, Miller 
decided to take the ACT, hoping to be 
acecepted into college. 

“The ACT was really tough for me because 
it was one of those timed tests and even 


though | could read a little better, Ustull had) 


some trouble,” Miller sand 
After tucning in his appheation, Miller wae 
Northwest on academe 


probation because of bis ACT scare. Altec one 


accepted at 


semester he made good enough grades to be 
removed trom probation, Miller said he felt 
he was never singled out because of his lack 
of reading ability. 

“Noone here besides my roommate, knows 
about my reading problem.” Miller said. “So 
nobody really treats me any different or looks 
down on me beeanse 1 can't read as good as 
most people. It hasn't heen easy, U still have 
some trouble reading sometimes but it has 
definitely gotten better.” 


Miller continued to read as much as he? 


could, constantly striving to improve his 
skills. He encouraged anyone in the same 
situation to not give up on learning. 

“The one picee of advice I could give 
someone that can't read very well would he 
to keep practicing, go out and get a book or 
cead the newspaper every day,” Miller said. 
“Even though it might be hard and 


frustrating, keep with it. Before vou know it, 
it will get easier.” 
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Adjustment to Life tn 


canentirely new culture with excitement 


at Ty 
nd tear. Rave Oludaja stepped ott the plane trom 
\ LA onh with the goulof practicing. 


bes tt Weduesntion 
ne to the United States for 
rrowing up in Nigeria, he 


! Christ me began to listen ta a radio 
stati at plived aw religious program trom 
c ni. HL 

[listened to it regularly between 8 and 8:30 0n 
Subiday monmiungs,” Oludana sid. “So that was how 
L first heard of Wheaton, 01" 

Emploved by the Nigerian government, Oludaja 
was influenced by a good tend who was applying 
tor college in the United States. After watching his 
friend go through the process, Oludaja deeided to 


«well. 

It was thought since we were good fnends, if he 
was actually going to Wheaton College, | thought, 
‘Hes. Lcould go there to and we could just continue 
to support and encourage each other,” Oludaja said. 
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Encountering obstacles as soon as he stepped off 
the pling, Oludaja began te question his decision to 
pursue bis cdueaton. 

“{ ranember the tinst tinie | came to America, I 
landed off the plane in New York,” Olucaja sand. 74 
Was carrying my brietease and Twas looking at 
everything America had to offer. The nest thing | 
notice, my hriefease was stolen, Ewondered it Leven 
wanted to stay in this country.” 

Detennined to continue, Oludaja weleomed the 
hew experiences with the realization that there were 
more to come. 

While at college, Oludaja had some difficulty 
adjusting to American culture. He devided to sign 
up forthe football team, anticipating a game similar 
to what Americans would call soceer. 

“1 was glad to find out the college had football,” 
Oludaja said. “In my homeland, football meant 
soccer, Sol devided to sign up for the team. When T 
went onto the practice field and aoticed all these 
American football players, | knew [wis in the wrong 


7 = 


America 


place. Pknew Edidi't want to go out for football 
anyone,” 

In addition to adapting to the soctal differences 
in America, Oludaja found he had some academie 
difficulties as well, Studving communication and 
broadcasting, Oludaja found it difficult todistinguish 
differences between the standard English be wis 
taught in Nigecia and commonly used terminalogy. 

“Ot course, when it got to day-to-day expnssions 
and then the ideological expressions that have their 
own nuances iovbedded in the culture: Thad 
difficulties with those when [was first here,” Oludaja 
said. 

After surpassing the language barrier and 
adjusting to American culture; Oludaja wis well 
prepared to succeed academically. Oludaja earned f 
his master’s degree and doctorate before acvepting 
a teaching position at Northwest. : 

Teaching Intercultural Communication, Oludaja { 
passed his experiences on to his students. His 
various stories gave thema different perspective, 
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_ Secrets Growing Within 


Feelings of fear and pam swelled inside her 
nonths Colby Cantrell hed to f 
I family, desperately attempting to avoid the 


iends 


t-t. 2000, several triends took 
spital, Severely dehydrated trom 
i flu-like symptoms, the doctors 
meu her worst tear; she wis pregnant From 
that moment until the day her baby was born, 
Cantrell kept her pregnaney a secret 

I was seared and I was in denial,” Cantrell 
said. “Mv theory was it I didn’t tell anyone I'd 
never have him.” 

Keeping her seeret was an ineredible 
emotional burden. Cantrell felt completely alone 
as she continued to hide the truth from those 
close to her. 

“1 became really quiet, | wouldn't talk to 
anvbody, ] wouldn't socialize,” Cantrell said. “It 
made me kind of on edge, I was so seared people 
would figure it out.” 

As the days and months flew by and her due 
date drew closer, Cantrell’s apprehension began 
to tear her apart. She ran through scenarios of the 
baby’s birth in her head, wondering whether she 
would call her parents or go through labor alone. 

Cantrell went into labor the evening of October 
17. She suftered through the night, awaking the 
next morning with severe labor pains. 

“All it was, was pain,” Cantrell said. “1 just 
curled up in a ball; all | could do was curl up ina 
ball.” 
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Still in denial, Cantrell tried to attend her 
classes the neat morning. Struggling to make the 
walk from her room in Franken [fall, she finally 
stopped in exhaustion at Student Support 
Services. Trving to catch her breath through the 
waves of pain, Cantrell Tinally diselosed her 
secret. She told one of the employees that she was 
pregnant and in labor. 

Student Support Services contacted her 
mother before she went to the hospital. 

“] could hear my mom's voice when we called 
her on the phone. She was screaming 
hysterically,” Cantrell said. “All I could think was, 
they're going to hate me, they're going to disown 
me. I'm the worst child ever.” 

Finally gaining the courage to talk to her 
parents, they traveled to Maryville as soon as 
possible. After making the one-hour drive from 
Kansas City, Cantrell's parents arrived just before 
she gave birth. 

“| have seen my father cry twice,” Cantrell said. 
“This was one of those two times.” 

Cantrell was faced with a tremendous decision 
after giving birth on October 18. With her parent's 
offering support no matter what her decision, 
Cantrell only had a few days to decide whether to 
keep her son or give him up for adoption. 

For Cantrell, the decision was hers alone; she 
wanted her son to have a better life than she could 
give him. She decided giving him up for adoption 
was a way todo that. After contacting an adoption 


by Betsy bee 


agency, she was given several profiles off 


prospective families to choose from. 


Cantrell selected a family that she felt would} 


give her son.a good life. She met with the adoptive 
families before giving up her parental rights in 
court, 

“TL knew [was doing the right thing,” Cantrell 
said. “{ knew he would be okay, that someone 
would take care of him and that someone would 
love him.” 

After relinquishing her parental rights, Cantrell 
went back the hospital to say good-bye. 
Accompanied by her parents, she went into the 
nursery and held him for the last time. 

“At first | was fine, until I sat in the rocking chair 
and my dad gave him to me.” Cantrell said, with 
tears welling in her eyes. “I more or less brokey 
down to the point where I could barely stand to 
look at him. When 1} looked at him, he looked 
almost exactly like me, so it hurt.” 

Under the conditions of the open adoption, 
Cantrell received pictures of her son she proudly 
posted around her room in South Complex. 

She wrote him ecards and letters that his adopted 
family would give him when he turned 18. 

Although Cantrell struggled at times, she 
remained confident that her decision was the right 
one for her and for her baby. 

“1 can see that he’s happy and that he is loved,” 
Cantrell said. “And that is all I really wanted for 
him.” 


. 


After giving birth to her son, 
Colby Cantrell deliberated over 
whether to raise him or give her baby 
up for adoption. “When | left the 
hospital | didn’t hold him, 1 just 
looked at him. All | could say was ‘1 
love you and I’m sorry,” Cantrell 
said. portrait by Taylor Tholen 
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; » 
something | will remember all ot | 
my life,” Matt Abele said. portrait 


“The Olympics are the 
international symbol of peace 
Getting to be a part of that 1s — 
by Amanda Byler 


by Mandy Lauck 


Jarrying a Symbol 
f International Pride 


reets were lined with patriots 
2Ting as the Olympic torch 
ed each spectator. A feeling of 
naline raced up and down his 
‘like hot oil in an engine. He felt 
‘oppable, like he could go on 
ver. 
att Abele, a physical education 
health graduate, was 
inated to run the Olympic torch 
ugh Kansas City a year ago by 
Ider sister, Jessica Todd. When 
e found out he was picked to 
the torch, he said he felt 
ored. 
was very thankful that I was 
ed torun the torch,” Abele said. 
hink it was a really neat 
‘rience for me. I thanked my 


sister afterward for nominating 
me.” 

Although it was a huge honor, 
Abele kept his joyous news to 
himself. He told his friends as the 
day neared, but besides that, he 
never really mentioned the news. 

“When it came closer to the time 
Thad to run, I was worried I wasn't 
going to last the entire time,” Abele 
said. “I didn’t know at the time how 
long the run was. I thought it might 
be like 10 miles. So I was a little 
worried because I wasn't in the best 
shape.” 

The day of the run, Abele had 
many supporters present. All of his 
family and his girlfriend were there 
to watch. Abele had two other 
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runners progress with him through 
Kansas City. 

“A marine and a business man 
ran with me,” Abele said. “The run 
wasn't very long, it was only like 
three-fourths of a mile and the torch 
wasn't heavy either.” 

Although it only lasted a few 
minutes, the memories of carrying 
the torch would run through Abele’s 
mind forever. 

“As an American and a person 
who is involved in track and field, 
the meaning of the torch run greatly 
increased,” Abele said. “From now 
on, every time I see the Olympics, I 
will remember the day I carried the 
Olympic torch and be proud of 
that.” 
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National Contributions by Local 
Woman During Tragic Times 


Broken remnants of innocent 
times lay entombed in a garbage 
grave, in the dusty 
jaftermath of a tragedy. The 


tainted 


reality spoke to countless 
| volunteers and workers sifting 
| through the landfill. 

For one month, Cheryl From 
was witness to this shocking 
ordeal. Custodian at the Mary 
Linn Performing Arts Center, 
From said her trip to New York 
was full of experiences she never 
had in Maryville. 

“It was a great learning 
experience for me to find out how 
to commute in the big city by 


subway and ferry,” From said. 


Volunteering for 12-hour shifts 
in a kitchen, From fed workers 
who sifted through a landfill of 
debris from the World Trade 
Center. 

From knew the week of the 
attack that she wanted to help out. 
The sheer amount of debris did 
not become reality for her until 
she saw it with her own eyes. 

“I really couldn’t visualize how 
horrible that scene was until Il saw 
at the landfill all those fire trucks 
smashed,” From said. 

Workers examined the 175-acre 
fenced off area full of evidence 
under the high security crime 
scene. Barges and trucks traveled 


two hours to the landfill so that 
every piece, including personal 
belongings, billfolds, and guns, 
could be inspected and sorted. 

To begin the volunteering 
process, From had to attend 
training classes with the Maryville 
Red Cross. She was instructed on 
first aid and CPR. These classes, 
and her experiences in New York, 
left her wanting more chances to 
give back to the community. 

“I just felt like I wanted to do 
something to help out,” From said. 

From planned to return to New 
York around March to volunteer 
again. She explained that even into 
the summer the need for volunteer 


support would still exist. The 
reaction of workers and onlookers 
prompted her desire to return. 

“This one lady, she’d be there 
upon entering the landfill,” From 
said. “Every day she’d have signs 
saying ‘Thank you for all your 
support.” 

Despite the horror that had 
occurred more than a month 
before, 
overwhelmed by the positive 
attitudes she 
According to From the city was 
filled with a helpful atmosphere, 


From said she was 


encountered. 
inspiring volunteers through 


offerings of thanks 
appreciation. 


and 
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there’s always people 
there more than t 
ever imagined, 
Damel Comes said 
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-rom Tragedy to Triumph 


ashbacks still haunt him. Behind friendly 
eyes allowing even the shy to hold eve 
act; a dark memory squirmed itself to the 
ace, reminding him of tbe day his world 
iged. 
liet and hardworking, Daniel Comes was 
l-American farm boy. A native of Atlantic, 
a, his small-town roots lead this 
\omore to major in agricultural business. 
es talked of going into merchandising or 
modities, internships and a class with his 
r brother Drew. 
2 was quick to smile, grinning about his 
‘ge experiences such as movies, weekly 
‘sday night episodes of “Friends” and his 
riend, Jessica, who lived in Phillips Hall 
a few floors away. Unassuming, Comes 
ed among the other students who were 
ware of the incredible barrier he had 
come. 
ere was no hesitation when Comes was 
d if he remembered what happened. The 
did not falter, his bodv barely shifted. 
remember everything,” Comes said. “It 
Aug. 18, one week before we came back 
hool. It was an ordinary day.” 
thing hinted at the events that would 
w. There was not a strange feeling in the 
ran uncomfortable heat wave. The day 
ed out like any otber with another list of 
chores to finish with his older brotber, 
1. The rest of the family was out of town. 
iile fixing a silage wagon around 4 p.m., 
es went to oil the chains while the 
aing PTO shaft, connecting the tractor 
le wagon, was still running. It was 
thing that he had done countless times 
re, except at that moment. the chains 
ht his glove and pulled his arm into the 
ring machine. 
ad called 911 and the ambulance quickly 
ed. Comes said it was tongh to describe 
ain in his left arm. Chaos unfolded as 
ghters, paramedics and people gathered 


to take the wagon apart, desperately trying to 
free him. 

“It was up on the hill by our silos, and I 
remember looking across at the cars pulled 
over just watching everything.” Comes said. 
“They were giving me morphine for the pain, 
but it didn’t seem like it helped much. Justin 
Walters was there helping and 1 told him, 
‘Don't let them take my arm, Justin.”” 

They amputated right there in the midst of 
dusty cattle lots and towering silos. Comes 
was life-flighted to St. Joseph Hospital in 
Omaha, where he stayed for 13 days. With his 
family gathered in the hospital room, all 
Comes could really remember was the intense 
thirst. 

“When they took the tube out of my throat 
they wouldn't actually give me water, they just 
used this swab thing,” Comes said. “That just 
didn't help and they kept doing it.” 

The 20-year-old laughed at his comment. 
His subtle sense of bumor filled in moments 
of silence while he told the story. Finally 
quenching his thirst, nurses moved Comes out 
of intensive care. It was then that reality 
struck. 

“They put me ina wheelchair, and I think it 
was right about then that J realized that they 
had amputated my arm,” Comes said. “I knew 
before it was something that could have been, 
but I didn't want to look. When they took me 
up to the room I puked on that nurse. It wasa 
guy though so! didn’t feel so bad.“ 

Sleepless nights began once the reality of 
losing his arm between his shoulder and 
elbow sunk in. Despite the physical pain, one 
of the most difficult moments for Comes came 
a week later when he should have been 
moving into his room in Phillips Hall. 

Comes’s occupational therapist advised 
him not to return to school until the spring 
because he wouldn't be able to handle the 
emotional and physical adjustment. Comes 
proved everyone wrong; only three weeks 


later he returned to the familiar surroundings 
of Northwest. 

“She told me I shouldn't come back and that 
made me pretty mad,” Comes said. “I should 
send her my report card to let her know I made 
it. Coming back to school was the best thing.” 

Simple tasks taken for granted had to be 
relearned. On campus, returning to a normal 
routine was a challenge. 

“People still look and I don't blame them. I 
would have done it too,” Comes said. “It’s 
tough and sometimes I wonder what it would 
be like if this never happened.” 

During the fall trimester, Comes visited St. 
Francis Hospital three times a week. He was 
now waiting for the completion of his 
prosthetic arm, which would allow him to 
raise and lower his arm and open and close 
his hand. 

An incredible determination to succeed 
awed his peers. Inspired and encouraged by a 
support system of family and friends, Comes 
overcame the unthinkable and returned a 
mere three weeks after his accident. 

“My family has been great: Jessica has been 
great,” Comes said. “When I was in the 
hospital ] saw people that I didn't even know. 
I have a lot of support.” 

Returning to the chaos of everyday life as a 
student, Comes said that his family still had him 
work on the farm when he went home. He 
refused to go near machinery, but said he 
enjoyed doing cattle work. 

Comes was a not a normal student. not 
because of an accident that no one conld have 
foreseen, but because of his positive attitude and 
stubborn drive to beat the odds. While students 
were worrying about what to pack for school, 
Daniel Comes was planning his return-three 
weeks after losing his arm. Responding to those 
who were awed by his accomplishment, he 
shrugged his shoulders and looked down. 
slightly embarrassed. One wondered if he even 
knew the magnitude of what he had overcome. 
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Religion Fused with Mag 


Crackling in the quict mght, the oranges 
and reds fro the fire cast shadows apon 
the taces of those gathered in prayer 

On Alb Hallows Fve, Bethany Bottaro 
with other 
celebrate the coming of a new season in the 
utter darkness of the forest. 

A pagan religion originating in the 1890s, 


congregated Wiecans to 


Wiccans believed in the worship of many 
gods and goddesses. Wicea was also 
associated with a respect of nature and the 
power flowing through all living things. 

“] feel that paganism is a very nature- 
hased religion,” Bottaro said. “Becoming 
one with nature is important to me because 
Ive always been happy within nature.” 

Appreciation of nature and the inclusion 
of female deities were what attracted 
Bottaro to the religion. 


Mr 
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‘Hlike being able to pray to a goddess and 
a god,” Bottaro don't think 
everything is just masculine.” 

One of the most unique aspects of Wieca 
was the specialization of each god or 
goddess. Bottaro, who had practiced the 
faith for over a vear, said prayers were 
directed at different gods depending on 
their nature. 

Each god was also depended upon to help 
with specific spells. Magic was an important 
part of the religion according to Bottaro. 
Bottaro had done protection spells and 
charged items with power. 

“When you charge an item, you imagine 
yourself putting your power into it,” Bottaro 
said. 

Magic was one of the main reasons people 
feared practicing Wiccans. Bottaro had 


said. “1 


by Betsy Lee 


J 


experienced the fear of many students whe 
were ignorant about her religion. 

“When [ moved into the dorm this fall ny 
roommate was a Christian and when I tole 
her | was pagan she decided that I was < 
devil worshiper,” Bottaro said. “People ot 
the hall were calling me a Satan worshipet 
and asking me if I was going to go worshijy] 
the devil and I don’t even believe in the 
devil.” 

Despite facing taunts from those who dic 
not understand her faith, Bottaro remainec 
positive that the religion was right for her 
Bottaro encouraged others to he open to other 
religions, so that they could find where they 
belonged. She felt that finding the right faitl 
gave her a sense of freedom. 

“I'm much happier now,” Bottaro said. *’ 
feel free with what I practice.” 


“| think there is a little bit of 
magic in everything. | think we're 
all capable nf music,” Bethany 


Rrittar said. portrait hy Amanefa 
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Writing Her Way into 
National Recognition 


i ttered with style and perf feet 


poise y word out of her n 
t h eS IN In) 
t 1 
Ro ! 4 assistant 
I Eng was the first 
: Visiting Writers 
s oO yatieal for 
n to promote her new book 
Ms > Ally: Favorite 
Apocals pse.” Rosemurgy trave led 
across the country expressing her 


rid. 


the best poems | 


» write 
ay said 


int 
Rosemur 
are the way L understand the world. 


My poems 
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If people choose to participate in 
my poem's ideas, then that’s 
great. 

Although = pres her 
literature had become common, 
Rosemurgy she hated 
standing in front of people and 
displaying her work 1o them. 

“When IT started writing in 
college, I got really, really nervous 
when | presented my writings.” 
“But I got used 
to it, because | realized that it was 
something I was going to be doing 
every week in class. But when 1 
read poems out of my book during 


enting 


said 


Rosemurgy said. 


the Writing Series, it tell like Twas a 
treshman aj 


ain. [did not want to mess 


up in front of all those familiar faces 
Native to Es Mich 

Rosemurpy received her bachelor of 

arts degree from Macalester College in 


canaba, 


St. Paul, Minn., and her master's of fine 
arts from the University of Alabama 
Rosemurgy came to Northwest in 1998 
as an instractor and was the co-editor 
of “The Laurel Review", a Northwest 
publication that printed poctry, prose 
and fiction writing. 

Some of her other poetry appeared 
in numerous publications such as 
“Ploughshares,” “Verse,” “Poetry 


Northwest,” “Indiana Review” and 

“The Best Poetry.” 
Rosemurgy was also one of six women 
that won the 2001 Rona Jaffe 
Foundation Writers’ Award, whieh 


American 


provided finaneial support tor talented 
femate authors. 

Rosemurgy realized her talent after 
the success. Growing up, Rosemurgy 
thought her writing was something 
she did, rather than a gift. 

“Writing has always been something 
that I have just done, like tying my shoe 
or nding my bike,” Rosemurgy said. 
“Lalways knew writing was something 
I was going to do for my entire life.” 


Intensely reading from 
her book “My Favorite : 
Apocalypse,”Catie 
Rosemurgy shares her : 
work with students and 
faculty during the Visiting 
Writers Series. “My poems 
are the way I understand 
the world,” Rosemurgy 
said. photo by Amanda 
Byler 
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In Honor ofa Frien 


A thimping heart pounded 
inside bis chest Adrenaline raced 
upanddown his bods Within a few 
Moments, his best friend would 
recenve the highest hanor in college 
tootball. 

On Dee. 8, Jeff Bailes 
experneneed a chance of a lifetime 
Ile went to New York and watched 
his schoolmate and friend from 
Millard North igh School in 
Omaha win the Heisman Trophy 
Nebraska Cornhuskers’ 
quarterback Erie Crouch invited 
Bailey to aecampany him to the 
aware ceremony at the New York 
Marriot Marquis in downtown New 
York. 

Throughout 
media 


the ceremony, 


representatives were 


snapping pietures and rolling 
cameras, all) covering the 
Monicutous event 

Bailey said many different sports 
figures attended the black te affair 
He saw past Heisman winners such 
as former cunning back Tons 
Dorsett who was eclebrating bis 
25’ anniversary of winning the 
award. Bailey also met Johnny 
Rogers and Mike Rozier, former 
Weisman winners who played for 
Nebraska. 

Bailey not only sapported Crouch 
by attending the ceremony. In 
honor of Crouch’s college carcer, 
Bailey's high school foatball coach 
commissioned Bailey to paint a 
mural of Crouch in their high 
school weight room. 


v Sanders 


It was one of the biggest honors 
of my life Twas picked over many 
talented and professional artists,” 
Bailey said “IT tett like it was 
equivalent, in my perspective, to 
winning the Heisman Trophy 
myself.” 

Oserjoyed he could do something 
to pay tribute to Crouch, Bailey was 
also happy he coule just be there 
to support his friend. 

“Twas just so happy ta be there 
and see Erie win the Heisman 


Trophy,” Batley said. “I was very 
surprised he wan because he was 
my hometown buddy. | knew he 
deserved it though. Hearing his 
Name announced as the winner, 
and the emotion involved, was the 
best part of the trip.” 


lent; in 


| perspective, tolwinning the 
ae | myself.” Jeff Bailey 
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by Alexi Groumoutis 


Across an Ocean of Courage 


Far from the familiar skyline of her Japanese city and the 

mfortable home of her family, an ambitious young woman 

ntured to America to allow her future to blossom into petals of 
portunities. 

Before moving to the United States, Hitomi Koyama attended 
English school in her native country of Japan. Thirsting fora 

2ater understanding of the English language, Koyama, like many 

idents before her, traveled to the United States to get a college 

ucation. 

‘I wanted to broaden my mind, meet different people and accept 

> differences,” Koyama said. 

in some ways, the experience was different from what Koyama 

pected. Most of her free time was spent with other Japanese 

idents. She felt that many American students, intimidated by 

> Janguage barrier, shied away from international students. 

‘I don’t think they think we enjoy hanging out with Americans,” 

yama said. 


But nothing was further from the truth. One reason Koyama 
chose Maryville was to identify with the American culture. 

“Because of their culture, 1 want to know their way of thinking 
of others,” Koyama said. “I think Americans are friendly, more 
friendly than the Japanese.” 

Not only did Koyama appreciate American culture; she also 
appreciated the hospitality of her professors at Northwest. 

“The professors are so friendly,” Koyama said. 

Unlike in the United States, students in Japan were expected to 
do everything they could before asking the teacher a question. The 
more open classroom atmosphere was appealing to Koyama. 

Adjusting to the cozy community of Maryville, Kovama felt right 
at home. Though the Japanese skyline was miles away, Koyama 
pushed forward continuing her education in America. She faced 
the challenges in front of her unafraid. 

“You have to be confident,” Koyama said, “don’t be afraid to 
make mistakes.” 
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jand Almost Half a World Away 


in rays scorched his back as he dug holes for posts, and after 
; were put up, 400 feet of electrical wire was inserted into the 
ding that would soon become a place of worship. 

or 10 days, Josh Christensen, a freshman computer science 
or, volunteered his time assisting the construction of a church 
hile. From the small town of Harlan, Iowa, Christensen enjoyed 
king with his church, 4-H and F.F.A groups to help others in 
d. 

Jy biggest project I have ever contributed to was when I traveled 
‘hacayes, Chile,” Christensen said. 

hristensen was one of 21 members in a missionary group who 
electrical wires from a generator to a small house and mounted 
ting fixtures. Although it was hot and the work was strenuous, 
istensen said that helping the people of Chacayes build a church 
a good feeling. 

[ get the satisfaction of just simply knowing that I help change lives 
he better,” Christensen said. “I also help those in need by taking my 
wledge and teaching them a way to help better their life.” 


Although feeling good about helping someone was a benefit, 
there were other positive aspects to the trip. One being the 
Chacayes’ food. 

“I also enjoy contributing because of the food we received 
afterwards,” Christensen said. “It was great. They cook a lot of 
vegetables, and for one night we got to try rabbit stew which 
was a little different.” 

Christensen said he volunteered because people have always 
been there for him at low points in his life, when he needed 
help. He felt like he was simply returning the favor. 

“I just think that at times in everyone's life they can use a 
little help, whether that be physical or emotional,” Christensen 
said. “It never matters as long as you are there for them. I just 
help out wherever I can.” 

Helping others was the goal of Christensen’s trip to Chile. 
Even after the sunburns had healed, the memories of the trip 
remained as a testament to the work and assistance he 
provided. 
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tebel with a Crown 


by Alexi Groumoutis 


_look back at a not-so-perfect record teaches growth through high school 


rfect teeth stood in a row like a white picket 
e, hazel eyes captured the attention of anyone 
talked to her and sandy blonde hair rested 
ly across her shoulders. Standing 5'8”, this 
iral beauty was queen of her scbool, queen 
ad,” she was a rebel with a crown. 
nforgettable moments paraded through 
dy Adams’s mind as she reflected back on 
1 school activities such as volleyball and 
1re Homemakers of America. 
jually important to this rebel was smoking, 
king and stealing. When Adams was crowned 
n, Jowa’s 1999 Homecoming Queen, no one 
more surprised than her. 
thought it would be one of those goody goody 
who'd win,” Adams said. “I got along with 
yone. I didn't overlook anyone. That's all 
mattered to me.” 


It was that attitude that made her likeable 
among her peers, while at the same time 
instigating trouble at school and at home with 
her mother. Her intentions were to never hurt 
anyone, but her mother often felt the 
consequences of her behavior. 

“I put my mother through hell,” Adams said. 

During one mischievous outing, Adams and 
some friends distracted a convenience store clerk 
by pretending to use the phone. They proceeded 
to steal his keys to the beer cooler. Adams 
escaped with a case of beer on her moped. 

During ber senior year, Adams’s rebellious 
antics continued. Adams and the homecoming 
queen from the previous year. were pulled over 
by the police and ticketed for driving under the 
influence. Asa result of this incident, Adams was 
kicked off the softball team. 


Inappropriate language resulted in suspension 
four times from physical education. She 
considered herself to be a leader, doing as she 
pleased, but found herself sniffing out trouble. 

Though it had only been three years since she 
had graduated from high school, Adams had 
gained a sense of direction. 

After she started a job working with children 
at “I Think I Can” Day Care Center in Creston, 
Iowa, she decided to pursue a degree in Child and 
Family studies at Northwest. Through her own 
experiences, she hoped to one-day help teen 
delinquents. 

Learning from her mistakes, Adams never 
regretted her past. She had gone from rebel to 
royalty, but with a newfound focus, Adams hoped 
to use her studies at Northwest to help others 
through a similar mischievous streak. 
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For the Love of the Game 


Six teet Gall and a sturdy 250, this football 
player benched over tuo pounds Although this 
sas hot uncomman for athletes, for a diabetic, 
ties could be impossible. 

Kevin Pitts had be 
3 vears old Before he was diagnosed, he was 
thirsty all the Qme and had bladder problems. 
When he went to the devtor, his blood sugar 


mn achabetie since he was 


\tremely Ingh. 

Since then, Pitts has administered insulin 
shots to himself evervday since the tourth 
grade ths medication inchided a long-lasting 
insulin shot twice aday and a quick acting shot 
after he ate 

Carefully watching his carbohydrate intake 
to know how much insulin te take, he balanced 
food consumption and 


Win ¢ 


his activities, 
medication. 
“One of the biggest things about being 
diabetic is you have to halance it, othensise you 
could have some serious problems,” Pitts said. 


on R chards 
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\s he was growing up, Pitts sad people tried 
to stop hin from being active in sports because 
ot his medical condition. 

“People try to make you not do sports if you 
are diabetic,” Pitts said. “It as a slight 
inconvenience; but if you like sports, it is not 
worth it to sit out. My parents were very 
supportive and that helped a lot.” 

Playing football in high school, Pitts could 
control his blood sugar untess he played 
extended periods of time without a break. As a 
fullback for the Bearcats, Pitts said he did not 
realize when his glucose was low during practice. 

"When you have diabetes, vou can't really tell 
when your glucose is Jow,” Pitts said. 
“Teammates would knaw if | am disoriented or 
not aeting normal. They would take me to the 
trainers so] could have some juiee or something 
to raise my sugar level.” 

During games, trainers would check Pitts’s 
glucose level multiple times. When he would get 


by Mors Jesaities 


they would tell the coach to take him 
out of the game. 

“Onee the trainers took me out of the 
game, they would give me a sugar capsule 
to raise my level,” Pitts said. “They would 
boost it up higher than normal so that while 
lamin the game, | would be even with 
everyone else.” 

Standing tall against the odds, Pitts 
continued playing a game he loved despite 
what others said, Although he had more 
responstbility taking care of his candition, 
Pitts knew he could do anything he wanted 
to do. 

“L would like to talk to younger kids with 
diabetes and tell them they can do it too.” 

Beating the odds, Pitts was defying the 
restrictions that had been set on diabetics. 
Careful monitoring and a competitive edge 
allawed him to play in the game of football 
as well as life. 


low. 


Bri ss. 


To balance his 
activities, insulin and 
food consumption, 
Pitts had to watch his 
caloric intake and rely 
on his teammates to tell 
him if he needed 
medical attention. 
portrait by Amanda 
Byler 
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Kevin Pitts 


Extreme differences in flight 
protocol taced Karen Finke when she 
reared trom Australia Finke said 

at people were more taendly on 

return Hight portrat by Amanda 
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by Lindsey 


Davis 


Miles Away, Tragedy Strikes 


Helpless in a foreign country, one student witnesses her nation being attacked 


One phone call altered her entire experience. She quickly turned on 
1e television to see dark black smoke expanding everywhere as people 
‘jed to find their loved ones. She realized she could do nothing 10,000 
tiles away in Australia. 

In January of her senior year, a foreign exchange program allowed 
risten Finke to leave her hometown of Fulton, Mo., to experience 
ustralia for 10 months. During the trip, Finke met with 83 other foreign 
xchange students from around the world. But on Sept. 11, tragedy struck 
nd Finke realized how far away she was from her family. 

“When the World Trade Center attacks happened, the first thing I did 
as call my mom and dad,” Finke said. “I think it was about 10 a.m. in 
sntral standard time that I called to see if they were all right.” 

The school in Geelong, Australia, allowed her to stay home that eventful 
ay and she received many cards from her new friends she had met in 
ustralia. Finke said Australians were very supportive of America. 

Coming back from Australia, Finke noticed the immense change in society. 


“As I was on the plane going back to the U.S., I realized how different 
everyone acted,” Finke said. “When I was going to Australia, people 
weren't very friendly, but on the way back, people were asking where 
you were from and being really nice.” 

Another change Finke noticed was the difference in airport procedure. 

“Going to Australia, I only had one check point per flight,” Finke said. 
“But when I was in Los Angeles’s airport coming back, you heard 
Christmas music playing and met these men with machine guns and six 
different checking points.” 

After her experience studying and living halfway around the world, 
Finke said it influenced the way she dealt with family and friends. 

“After being away from my family when the terrorist attacks took place, 
I've learned to grow up more,” Finke said. 

Thousands of miles away, Finke felt the effects the a tragic event 
differently than most Americans. She experienced the waves created by 
the tragedy 10,000 miles away. 
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“Not many people get 
to experience the 
ceremonies, the athletes 
o# the entertainers and | 


bv Mandy Lauck 


Nork Opportunity Leads 
o Olympic-sized Dream 


huffling through papers 
1 making phone calls, he 
2w the trip was just a few 
's away. Staying focused, he 
icentrated on the here and 
v. He sometimes could not 
hom that he was going to 
» 2002 Winter Olympic 
mes. 


ndy Secley, sports 
ormation director, was 
merly the sports 


ormation director of USA 
ller Sport. During a 
ivention in St. Louis, Mo., 
1999, Seeley met with a 
itact who was a part of USA 
ler Sport and the Olympic 
mmittee. He told Seeley he 
s having a hard time finding 
»ple to work press related 
nts; Seeley said he would 
glad to do it. 

When my friend called me, 
said he was looking for 
ne press-related people to 


handle the athletes as they 
made their way from the locker 
room to the competition,” 
Seeley said. “I told him I was 
more than happy to oblige him 
if he had not already found 
someone.” 

Hired for the Olympics, 
Seeley was given two main 
responsibilities. His first job 
was Mixed Zone Supervisor, 
making sure athletes went 
from the locker rooms to the 
competition. 

Seeley was also press 
steward for the opening and 
closing ceremonies. As press 
steward, he would ensure 
certain press prearranged 
rights to speak with the 
athletes before other media 
during the Olympics. 

“T enjoy the fact that I will 
get to be a part of the opening 
and closing ceremonies,” 
Seeley said. “Not many people 


get to experience’ the 
ceremonies, the athletes or the 
entertainers and I get to 
experience all three.” 

Seeley knew three athletes 
who would be competing in 
speed skating. Previously, the 
athletes competed in 
rollerskating at USA Roller 
Sport before they made the 
switch. 

“I like the fact that I get to 
see some of the people I knew 
during my days with Roller 
Sport,” Seeley said. “I think it’s 
pretty cool that I know some 
people at the games.” 

Pondering on all the things he 
was going to da, he realized how 
much this affected his life. 

“I knew by accepting this job, 
it was one that I would always 
remember,” Seeley said. “It will 
help me grow professionally and 
give me memories that I can 
share with people my entire life.” 
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by Dan Sanders 


Packing 


a World 


of Memories on his Back 


Traveling across the thick, wet grass, steep 
avarian Alps appeared in the southern distance. 
all and graceful, they seemed to hold magic. 
very inch of Germany was hoped to be explored. 

Ben Fiedler decided to spend his summer after 
igh school graduation a little different than his 
cers. His needs for survival mounted on his 
ack; his trek across the landscape gave him a 
ew sense of freedom. He knew his life was about 
change forever. 

Backpacking across Europe was the highlight 
. Fiedler’s 2001 summier. A teacher of Fiedler’s, 
err Beal, had gone to Europe every summer for 
lany years. Last June he decided to take Fiedler, 
id a few other students, on a journey they would 
ever forget. 

Fiedler said they were in Europe a total of about 
iree weeks. He had the opportunity to tour 
ondon, Paris and Switzerland. For the last two 
eeks of the trip, Fiedler said he and a friend 
ent most of their time in Germany staying with 
family. 

“We would go backpacking for a while during 
1e day, then at night we would sleep ina friend's 
ouse,” Fiedler said. “I enjoyed touring St. Paul's 


Cathedral and seeing the Union Underground 
Subway.” 

Europe was a new experience for Fiedler, but 
not exactly what he expected. 

“I thought it would be so different over there 
but everything was mostly the same expect for 
a few things,” Fiedler said. “Their living styles 
are the same but the languages and a few laws 
are different than in America.” 

An aspect of Fiedler’s backpacking trip that 
he had not anticipated was the German interest 
in American culture. 

“When I was there, the people would come 
up to me and ask me why Americans were fat 
and why I had a darker skin tone than most of 
the other Americans,” Fiedler said. “They 
seemed so intrigued by me as an American. It 
was a really different experience.” 

While Germans expressed interest in 
American society, Fiedler discovered 
differences between the two cultures. 

In Germany, the age limit for drinking alcohol 
was 15, but the driving age was 18. 

“My favorite times there were when I 
partied,” Fiedler said. “The police would not 
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even bothered by 11-year-olds walking around 
with beer just as long as they did not drink and 
drive.” 

Fiedler also attended school in Germany for 
a few weeks. High school classes were arranged 
much like American college classes. 

“I was so astounded by the work ethic the 
students put into their classroom time,” Fiedler 
said. “It makes me want to pay more attention 
to my teachers in the future. Now I know why 
they [Enropeans] are so smart. They had so 
much respect for their teachers in Germany.” 

Being bilingual also would have helped he 
said. Overall, it was a once in a lifetime 
experience for Fiedler. 

“If you have the money and time to ever go, 
then do it,” Fiedler said. “You will love every 
minute of it. The people there treat you so kind. 
The languages are different and that was a 
struggle, but I am definitely going to go back 
whenever I get the money to do so.” 

Fiedler’s experience in Germany allowed him 
to grow and expand his knowledge on a cultural 
level. He said he learned that differences were 
something that anyone can appreciate. 
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Estes, Andrea 81, 272 
Estey, Carly 96 

Ethridge, Russel 103, 27. 
Ethridge, Rusty 103 
Evans, Alicia 92, 272 
Evans, Chad 227 

Evans, Dustin 96, 100 
Evans, Janis 64 

Evans, Wendy 98, 123, 64 
Ewing, Adam 91, 107, 272 
Ewing, Stephanie 184 
Ewing, Steve 32, 33 

Eye, Derek 88 


tnanciial aid was tive ly Sft 
percent of all students 


Fairehild, Keri 115 

Fajen, Beth 114 

Fajen, Janis 64 

Falcone, Pan] 230 

Falls, Erik 82, 272 

Farmer, David 96, 107, 272 


WELLPOINT 


Pe DENNING HEALTHCARE 


Join the ; Ce eae tae 
winners’ circle. + 


WellPoint is one of the nation’s largest publicly traded health care companies, serving the health 
care needs of over 9.7 million medical members. Through our vision and leadership, we are 
redefining the health care industry. WellPoint is forging strong relationships with patients and providers, offering new choices in 
quality, affordable health care products and services. If you seek an exciting environment where associate satisfaction dives 
customer satisfaction, consider the following opportunities: 

° ACTUARY ¢ MANAGEMENT OPPORTUNITIES 

© ADMINISTRATION/CLERICAL © MEDICAL REVIEW 

¢ CLAIMS & MEMBERSHIP ¢ NURSING (Case Management-PEOS or Adults) 

© CUSTOMER SERVICE (Day & Evening) * PHARMACY (Pharmacists & Techs) 

© FINANCE & ACCOUNTING ¢ QUALITY MANAGEMENT 

© INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY ® SALES & MARKETING 

¢ INSIDE SALES (License Preferred) © UNDERWRITING 


Mi you seek a company where you can truly ke a differer discover WellPoint. 

We offer a winning compensation pa e anda : $s gram. For 
immedi ate consideration please forward y >: WellPoint, 
WPJ0143MP, 21555 Oxnard Street AC-VE, Woodland H ils, CA 91367. E-mail: 
employment@wellpoint.com, FAX: (818) 234-3317 Please note your resume 
must include the Job Code number: WPJ0143MP as it will be t d 
and unidentifiable without it, AA/EOE M/F/D/V. 


_ 


MARCH TO THE BEAT 


OF A DIFFERENT 
DRSMMER 


Full Time and co-op positions available 
in the following areas: 
We've Got the Jobs : ae : ee 
; ehh ee tas Mechanical Engineering Electrical Engineering 
aes peor a eee a ae Chemical Engineering Operations Supervisor 
a trating. That's why Industrial Engineering Accounting 


Fox 


Recruiting Manager 
Energizer | 


ASOD es nena, com iter) P.O. Box 450777 | 
i MANAGEMENT TRAINEES | Westlake, OH 44145 

lease ic ur resume taday to Walgreens District Office, 4350 Shawnee Reply to: 
27, Fairway, KS 662 ESE Us eS RecruitWL@energizer.com 


Energizer 


Eveready Battery Company, Inc. 


tn Equal Opportunin Employer 


SOR OK 


INDEx - - 


Cousider 


the 
Possibilities 


The power of 


ONE... 


For information on exciting opportunities in our college 


developmental programs, please check out our website at: 


www.bankone.com/careernav 


Financial Analysis Sales Management 
Strategic Planning Relationship Management 


Audit & Security Consulting Credit Analysis 


www.bankone.com/careernav 


mer, Stacy 64 

T, Sam 122 

's, Soraya 96 

[ 186 

leral Bureau of Prisons 179 

feral Communications Commission 

I71 

leral Reserve 176 

dman, Sam 96 

lowship of Christian Athletes 96 

lowship of the Tower gaming 78 

ps, Bill 105, 117, 272 

ton, Jason 98 

ton, Richard 224 

‘guson, Elizabeth 86 

tara, Michelle 87 

Tis, Ronald 226 

la, Laci 97, 272 

ken, Lori 64,88, 96 

dler, Benjamin 96, 272, 291 

Id, Richard 226 

Ids, Tanesha 151 

ich, Heath 131 

dley, Ryan 272 

ke, Kristen 287 

ley, Jared 131 

inegan, Kerry 64.104, 107, 117 

ney, Kendra 96, 272 

occhio, Becca 118 

ebangh, Cassidy 111 

her, Clinton 62 

her, Jesse 90, 96, 152 

her, Jill 114, 154 

her, Joshna 110, 272 

her, Matthew 64, 96, 98, 152 

her, Megan 272 

her, Sarah 272 

harty, Joshua 64 

herty, Randi 272 

ming, Catherine 118, 272 

ming, Scott 149 

tchall, James 64 

nn, Casey 84, 272 

ersch, Heidi 121 

nn, Julie 92, 109, 272 

gle, Lori 64 

land, Jason 80, 83, 64 

ley, Nancy 218 

lett, Brooke 65 

lond, Jason 84 

noti, Raymond 131 

ntaine, Gelina 81, 272 

raker, Kyla 18 

rbes, Troy 149 

rd, Andrea 272 

rd Motor Co. 179 

rd, Tiffany 112 

rdyce, Lori 81, 90, 96, 109, 
119, 272 

rensics 97 

rristal, Kimberly 272 

rsen, Michelle 86, 65 

ss, Julie 273 

ster, kyle 95, 273 

untain, Heather 273 

uts, Ryan 65, 92 

wler, Chad 152, 273 

x, Amanda 65, 95 

x Cove Apartments 175 

x, Samantha 95, 273 

y, Jackie 111 

y, Nicole 86 

ancis, Jeremy 230 

anken, Alane 81 

anken Hail Council 96 

ankl, Keri 81 

anklin, Mecoe 65 


Franson, Ashley 87, 273 

Franson, Timmery 86, 273 

Frazier, Amanda 273 

Fred, Sir Hoyle 177 

Frederick, Justin 107 

Frerking, Kari 95, 273 

Frerking, Lindsey 95, 273 

Freshman Learning Center 237 

Freshmen/Transfer show 70 

Fricke, Derek 94, 273 

Friedrich, Lacy 107, 119, 273 

Frodyce, Lori 108 

Froelich, Aaron 131 

From, Chery! 269 

Frucht, Richard 226, 228 

Fry, Carrol 227 

Fry, Doni 214 

Fry, Kristina 236 

Frye, Matthew 27: 

Fuelling, Heidi 107, 
273 

Fujan, Phelan 95 

Fullbright, Brad 92, 109, 274 

Fuller, Quin 85, 107 

Fulton, Richard 227 

Funston, Chanda 122 

Future Homemakers of America 283 


reek organizations named best in the 
ation were Sigma Sigma Sigma, Sigma 
Phi Epsilon and Phi Sigma Kappa 


Gabbert, Leah 65 

Galbraith, Abby 105, 117, 274 
Galitz, Melissa 108, 125, 274 
Gallup 187 

Gamma Theta Upsilon 98 
Garcia, Consuelo 50 
Gardner, kelly 65 

Garner, Dana 244 

Garrison, Jamie 85, 92, 142 
Gaston, Kvle 94 

Gates, Hillary 118, 274 


109, 116, 119, 


At his recita!, Baritone Paul Mashaney and pianist Adam Ewing perform Giuseppe Sarti's 


Gaudartesoulage, Marion 65 
Geier, Lindsay 111, 274 
Geiger, Kyle 92 

Geis, Eric 152 

Gelatti, Gina 154 

Gentry, Shaun 27. 
Geography Club 98 
Geology/Geography Department 224 
Ger, Jake 103 

Ger, Tou Xiong 98, 99 
Gerdes, Mike 121, 274 
Gerhart, Brooke 123 
Gerlach, Terri 135 
Gerlach, Travis 84 
Germer, Anitra 102, 274 
Gettler, Sarah 274 

Getz, Nicole 123, 274 
Gevens, Adrienne 65 
Gianchino, Molly 111 
Gibeson, Misty 89 
Gibson, Becky 117 
Gibson, Christopher 229 
Gibson, Piper 117, 237 
Gibson, Rebecca 274 
Gibson, Scott 274 
Gibson, Troy 96 
Giddings, Seth 131 
Gilbert, Ryan 95, 116 
Gilbert, Steve 216 
Gilland, Brett 274 
Gillespie, April 274 
Gillespie, Corey 232 
Gillespie, Marcus 224 
Gillespie, Sarah 244 
Gillispie, April 81 
Gilson, Alysa 222, 244 
Ginder, Lanra 111, 274 
Girdner, Joeseph 65, 149 
Girl Scont Association 235 
Gispino, Frank 221 
Giza, Melissa 274 

Glab, Joe 91, 131 
Glasnapp, Nick 131 


Glasscock, Dakota 95 
Glover, Tony 152 

Gnefko, Jennifer 91, 139, 151, 152 
Goad, Craig 227 

Godsey, Karina 115 
Godsey, Katie 102 
Goethe, Jesse 244 
Goldstein, Nicole 121 
Gomel, David 80, 274 
Good, Bryce 137, 155, 152 
Gordon, Kenny 131 
Gorman, Robert 90, 96, 274 
Gottsch, Nichole 107, 111 
Goudge, Erie 131 
Gondge, Geoff 131 
Gondge, Ted 224 

Gould, Anneliese 65 
Gould, Shannon 65, 102 
Govmerac, Michael 131, 274 
Grabbert, Holly 85 
Graber, Katy 65 

Grable, Kar] 32 

Graf, David 177 

Graf, Sarah 274 

Graf, Scott 65, 102 
Graham, Katharine 177 
Graham, Kim 135 
Graham, Michael 221 
Grandstaff, Jason 65 
Graves, Brett 88, 107, 109, 121 
Graves, Brian 92 

Gray, Erin 87 

Gray, Loren 65 

Green, Ripton 103 
Green, Tom 176 

Greer, Jason 65, 152 
Grefkow, Jennifer 115 
Gregg, Tiffany 111 
Gregory, Jason 84 
Gregory, Jennifer 274 
Greiner, Tiffani 90, 91 
Greterman, Kasey 274 
Gries, Jennifer 151 


Lungi, dal caro bene." The 
night's music was filled with pieces by composers such as Brahms, Handel and Bononcini. photo by Amonda Byler 


\ fan fy 109 
Ieortter oa 28 
be ie Oo 
kK Olena tO, 274 


Nrhber So las 
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ts OF Tho. 17 Tas, 
24 

dr Tain Stes 

« soer Rebekat 

o » Matt 149 


Giew Broven 65 

Gmiber Matt 80, 9-1 
Custedbs, Melissa TH 
Guhde Shelly 96, 125, 274 
Guhde, Steven 9 
Gurtim, Rudolph iso 
Gustafson, Jon Ut 
Gucrtey, Janerns 122 


omiecomung parade of LG) wars 


when Taw Kappa fpsilon’s Med 
raught on fire 


tLaberyan, April 210 

Hackell, Matthew {97 

Hackett, Ryan 130, 131 

Hacklev, James 274 

{lackman, Emily 123, 274 

Maddock, Gregory 98, 224 

Haddock, Richard 225 

Haidsiak. Jamie 65.81.87, 101, 119 

Haines, Monica 65 

Hlaintine, Heather 102, 05 

Hake. Matt 97, 274 

{lall, Bradley 96 

Hall. Jetfrey 274 

{lall. Tracy 90, 92 

Halsey Sarah 65 

Halverson, Jennifer 65, 81, 101 

Hamblin, David 131 

{lamilton, Kathnn 86, 102, 121 

Hammon, Angela 139, 151. 152 

Hampton, Andy 131 

Hampton, Laura 65, 139, 151, 152 

Hancock, JoEllen 66, 68 

Hand. Michaela 85, 107, 122, 123, 
28-4 

Handley, Steve 102, 274 

Handlos, Jacqueline 107, 274 

Haney, Laura 102, 105, 274 

Hanich, Clay 274 

flanks. Doug 196 

{lanna, William 177 

{fansen, Benjamin 65 

{lansen, Brooke 65, 86, 109, 115 

{lansen, Jeha 86 

{fansen, Jena 102, 121, 254 

{fanson, Katie 92 

Hanson, Linda 214 

Hanssen, Robert 176 

{larbour, Kory 97 

Hardee, James 84, 254 

{lardee. Jim 87 

Hardee, Tom 227 

Hardesty Tamara 62 

{larding. Danny 121 

Hardison, Jennifer 5 

Hardy, Bart 131 

Harlan. Jacoh 110, 275 

Harlan, Jake 91 

tlarness, Taylor 93, 117, 2 

{larper, Monica 94 

{larrington, Cheris 221 

Harnngton, Josh 221 

Harnolt, Mary 111 

{larns, Chns 96 


un 


“LOWER 


Hhurns, Christopher 294 

Harns, Michelle 124, 27. 

fharns, Nate 152 

Harris, form 82, 84, 27% 

Harrison, den 125 

Harnsen, Jennifer 88, 92, 2% 

Hart, Fri 217 

Hirt, Fva 122, 254 

Hartle, Angela 92 

Hastings, Stephante 117, 275 

Hawkins, Karen 121 

Hawley, Doug 213 

Hay. Harmony 275 

Haves, Jenne 138, 151, 152 

Haves, Jennie 85 

Haves, Jenniter 25-1 

Haves, Joy 87 275 

Haynes, Stephen 91, 110, 254. 63 

Head, rik 275 

Head, Marcy 275 

flead, Michael 94, 254 

{lead, Tom &1, 82, 83, 94, 96, 98, 
254 

Headley, Patricia 226 

Hivaivilin, Benjamin 81, 254 

Heartland View 98 

Hleaslev, Dan 236 

Meater, Mark 254 

ffeath, Abigail 254 

Itecker, Chris 108 

Hecker, Jill 111, 275 

Hedges, Patrick 110 

Heeler, Phillip 88, 213 

Hegg, Carne 109 

{legna, Kara 105, 275 

Heideman, MiTasha 114, 254 

tteier, Chris 254 

Heil, John 152 

Hlein, Trevor 96 

Heintz, Josh 81 

Helherg, Amelia 121 

Helland, Cara 57 

Heller, Jennifer 92 

Helling, Christine 254 

flelmink, Kristin 96, 111 

Helwig, Derek 94 

Heman, Clark 84 

Henderson, Leah 96 

Hendrix, Andrea 254 

Hendrix, Rebecca 219 

Henggeler, Debra 86, 102, 254 

Henke, Lacie 275 

Ilenke, Lindsay 275 

Henley, Slephanie 111 

Hennessy, Adam 121 

Henning, Megan 88 

Hennings, Kim 123 

Henry, Jill 254 

flenry, Joshua 254 

flenry, Tanya 111 

Herbert, Virginia 109 

{lermreck, Kim 95 

{ernandez-Mendel, Adriana 160, 275 

Mernreck, Kim 275 

Merrick, Kelly 123, 275 

Hess, Shawn 81, 275 

Hesse, Jacob 275 

flesser, Susan 25-4 

Hester, Heidi 89, 254 

{fensel, Barbara 227 

Hewett, Chnistopher 17— 

Heyen, Beau 102 

Hiaasen, Carl 171 

Hiatt, John 94 

Hiatt, Shelly 219 

{tibdon, Nicole 275 

Hickman, Ashley 93, 119, 275 


fhekinan, Michael 100, 109, 121, 


eS eS 

Higges, Matt 279 

Highfill, Toby 254 

Hildreth, Samantha 17, 19, 2-42 

fhilger, Kmstin 123, 275 

Toll, Crystal 275 

{hll, Debbie 51 

thil, JR 131 

Hall, Komberly 11 

Phill, Scott 113 

Hill, Tracy 244 

Htillegass, Clif 177 

thiliard, Patneia Robertson 177 

Hhines, Kendris 2-44 

Hinkle, Delaine 244 

Hinsdale, Zachary 275 

Hiser, Mitchell 90, 96, 27. 

History ttumanities/ Philosophy 
Social Seience Depar 226 

Hitschler, Sarah 118 

Hitz, Jodie 117 

Ho, Kyoung Shin 219 

Hoakison, Valerie 102, 104 

Hobhs, Michael 227 

ttockens, Pam 90, 96 

{locker, Christy 108, 119, 275 

{lodkin, Tiffany 275 

Hoegh, Maren 98, 123, 275 

Hofeldt, William 118 

Hoff, Laura 86 

Mloffecker, Jessica 109, 275 

Hoffert, Heidi 135 

{fofpar. Cameo 275 

Hogan. Brooke 219 

Hogue, Brooke 151 

Holden, Bob 76 

Holder, Chris 100 

Holgate, Nathan 63 

Hollinger, Whitney 93, 117 

Holmes, Allison 96 

Holmes, Matthew 244 

Holst, Gustav 118 

Holstein, Brian 9-4 

Molthus, Phillip 91, 275 

Holtz, Aimee 114 

floney, Josh 13) 

Honken, Connie 229 

Hopkins, Rebekah 275 

Hopp. Ene 94 

{lorner, Channing 41, 85, 228 

Horner, Louise 85, 228 

Hornickel, Mark 108 

{lorstmann, Kristin 85, 96 

Horticulture Club 101 

Hoskey, Karen 224 

Hoskey, Manin 87 

Hostette, Lesley 115 

Mlolony, Stacy 111 

lott, Katherine 275 

Hotthus, Phillip 110 

Houchens, Cheric 92 

Houfek, Paul 103, 276 

Houk. Lonny 58 

House, Ambrah 92 

House, Apn) 254, 154 

House. Ellizaheth 244 

House, Rachel 254 

Housh, Courtney 254 

Howard, Brian 98, 276 

Howe, Marlina 111 

Howren, Gary 221 

Mloyt, Erie 131 

HPERD Club 98 

Huang, Hui-Ju 221 

Hubbard, Dean 42.76, 7, 196, 

197, 209, 21), 240, 2-4) 


Hubbard, Melady 229 
Huck, Aubrey 27%, 72 
Hlucke, Kelly 118, 276 
Hudson, David 96, 254 
Hudson, Jern 119 
Hutt, Victarta 104, 254 
Wulfer, Sirah 66, 67 
Huffman, Mindy 12 
Tlultnian, Tracy 276 
Thughes, Hrandh 254 
Hughes, Diana 154 
Hughes, ison 82, 270 
fhula, Brin 94 
Tholl, Cory 109 
{human Emoronmental Services 
Departinent 218 
Humar, Ryan [21 
flundley, Kathy 86, 254 
Itungate, Mark 8-4 
ttuniger, Joanne 102 
ftunken, Lindsey 87 
ftunt, Adam 90, 237, 276 
flunt, Apesue 90, 92, 06 
Htunt, April 276 
Hunt, Dave 112 
Huntley, Todd 254 
Uurst, Jean 227 
Hurt, Krishe 86 
Hurtado, Christina 109, 237 
(luster, Kristen 108, 118 
Mutehins, Jonathan 33 
livde, Jonathan 254 
Hylion, Stephanie 254 


nternational stadents were [5910 


number foe fall 2000) enrettment 


fherra, Eddie 131 

{mmel, Patrick 60, 85, 229, 

Improv A fa Mode 101 

Inge, William 69 

Ingels, Justin 80 

Institute of Management Accounting 
101 

Interfralernity Council 100 

International Student Organization 
100 

{rlmeier, Jessica 11) 

Irwin, Maegan 90, 276 

Isbell, Kathleen 222, 244 

Ishii, Akiko 276 

tshimoto, Shoko 100 

Iske, Pat 98 

Islam, Rafig 223 

Iverson, Carrie 107, 117, 276 

Iwai, Ben 24-4 


W. Jone increased enrollment and 
construction of many buildings. 


including the student union 


JJ. Thomas 190 

4K. Rowling 17) 
Jackson, Andrew 90, 96 
Jackson, Danny 276 
Jackson, Jill 111 
Jackson, Joe 92 
Jackson, Joni 229 
Jackson, Kristin 96, 106 
Jackson, Mandi 24-4 
Jackson, Mikayla 276 
Jackson, Raymond 276 
Jackson, Ron 116 
Jackson, Travis 13) 
Jacobs, Jessica 11), 117, 276 


...to go after graduation 


...to live 


..to work 


...to be five years from now? 


While we can’t tell you the 
answers to these questions we 
can tell you about being an 
industry leader in energy and 
communications and the great 
benefits we give our employees. 
But that alone won't distinguish 
the road to Williams from other 
corporations. Where we came 
from, where we're going and what 
we stand for places Williams 
above the rest. It’s up to you to 
decide if you want to be a part of 
our adventure. 


We're known as a company that 
offers employees opportunities to 
contribute, earn recognition, grow 
and succeed. We believe that’s 
because we value the diversity and 


individuality of our employees and 
encourage their professional 
development and community 
involvement. 


We are actively looking for people 
with degrees in Engineering, MIS, 
Computer Science and Business. 
If you're interested in a 
challenging career with great 
rewards, make your Destination 
Williams. 


Willianre amis. 
 —aa 


Find out more about Williams 
at www.williams.com. 


EXCEL. 


S ACARGILL FOODS company 


At EXCEL, we tead our industry in food safety, 
innovation and new technology. To be an industry leader 
into the 21st century, we offer challenging and rewarding 
technical career opportunities in the following areas: 


* Maintenance Management 
* Process Layouts & Production Efficiencies 
* New Construction & System Design 

* Process Design & System Improvement 

* Supervising Equipment & Machinery 

* Process Operations 


We offer competitive salaries, excellent benefits, a 
comprehensive training program, educational 
reimbursement and outstanding opportunities for career 
growth and personal development. To learn more about 
technical career opportunities at Excel, please send your 
resume to: 


EXC. Corporation 
P.O. Box 2519 

Wichita, Kansas 67201 
Atm: Human Resources/College Recruitment Program 
Fax: (316) 291-2508 
Or visit our Web site at: 


wuwexcelmeats.com 


Failing to Prepare 
is Preparing to Fail 


“It’s Your Future”’ 


OFFICER TRAINING SCHOOL 


Put that college degree to use by applying for the 
Air Force Officer Training School. Upon 
successful completion of the Officer Training 
School, you will become a commissioned Air 
Force officer with earned respect and benefits like 
- great starting pay, medical and dental care, 
management and travel opportunities. For more 
on how to qualify and get your career soaring with 
the Air Force Officer Training School, 


‘ A 
@ 
«$e 
America's Air Force - No One Comes Close 


call 1-800-423-USAF 
or visit our website at 


www.airforce.com 


INDEX -—— 


Looking For A 
Challenging, 
Rewarding 
Management 


Career... 


as 


2 | 
» FACS: Group, Inc. 


nu 


Then look to the FACS Group, Inc. We provide 
financial, credit and administrative service for all 
divisions of Federated Department Stores, Inc. 
gs including Macy’s, Lazarus, Burdines, 
¢ Bloomingdale’s, The Bon Marche, Rich’s and 
Goldsmith's as well as other companies. 


Our Executive Development Program 
(EDP) has been designed to put you 
on the fast track for management career 
success. You provide creativity independent 
thinking and leadership, and we’ll provide 
extensive training, corporate work environment 
and individual responsibilities along with the 
opportunity to rotate within some of the 
following areas: 


8 Systems Development @ Risk Management 
9 Credit Marketing ® Credit Granting 
# Customer Service ®@ Financial Services 
# Benefits ® Collections 

@ Human Resources ® Payroll 

2 Employee Services 


We offer a 
competitive 
salary/benefits 
package and the 
opportunity for 
advancement. 


Financial, Administrative aud Credit Services 


EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


FACS Group, Inc. » Human Resources - EDP 


9111 Duke Blvd. » Mason, OH 45040 (Suburban Cincinnati) 4 “retaijo™” 


facs.execuitve@fds.com 
www. retailology.com 


Human Resources Department - C 


TOWER 


‘obs. Katie 87, 101, 119, 254 

‘obsen, Courtney 276 

ger, Noelle 105, 117, 276 

n. Rahul 276 

n, Ritu 10 

nes, Adrian 276 

nes, Ashlee 85, 90, 92, 123 

nes, Charles 177 

nes, Lindsay If 92 

nes, Jeffords 176 

ies, Theresa 276 

lick, Mary 276 

isen, Kyle 95 

a, Roddy 94 

ynka, Arrick 96 

feries, Caleb 81 

ferson, Kamille 82. 83, 276 

ferson, Lisa 184 

avich, Mark 214, 178 

kins, Rachel 137, 220 

inings. Angela 96, 276 

nings, Rvene 116 

sen, Elizabeth 90, 96 

sen, Kathryn 90, 96 

sen, Lori 98, 276 

ipesen, Daniel 96 

pesen, Jeni 96 

main, Traci 25-4 

se, Shannon 80, 84, 276 

er, Archie 149 

‘ell, Brian 94, 254 

rell, Duane 217 

vell, Keri 254 

vell, Lindsey 121 

hem Uytdehaage 190 

ins, Rachel 117 

mson, Adam 276 

mson, Amy 111, 114 

mson, Andrea 88,95, 108, 109, 
224, 255 

son, Ashley 142, 276 

son, Brian 255 

son, Carrie 135 

mson, Chase 121 

mson, Darin 255 

son, Grace 96, 276 

mson, James 197 

inson, Jenna 96, 115, 123. 255 

mson, Joel 131, 276 

mson, Johnny 131 

mson, Jordan 112 

mson, Josh 96 

mson, Katie 86, 107, 118 

mson, Matthew 131, 226 

mson, Melissa 95, 255 

mson, Patrick 97, 229 

son, Sarah 255 

mson, Tatiannia 97, 102, 276 

mston, Becky 111 

ston, Tiffany 238, 239 

lathan Franzen 171 

ies, Colby 96 

es If, Floyd 149 

es, Lindsay 96 

ies, Pau) 227 

ies, Veronica 82, 83 

dan, Michael 180 

dan, Pat 131, 152 

dan, Stephanie 244 

gensen, Charlotte 276 

gensen, Reed 94 

e, Jennifer 255 

ephsen, Lisa 109 

t, Jerry 32 

Id, Renee 138, 139, 150, 151, 152 

le Fisher 171 

ngel, Joshua 255 


Juhl, Jackie 107, 119, 276 
Jurgens, Nic 95 


DLN has 15 different DJ's 
with 2 hour shows. 


K.1.D.S. 102 

Kable, Amy 109 

Kain, Amber 117, 27: 

Kaiser, DJ 113 

Kaler, Ellen 227 
Kalkbrenner, Carissa 47, 109 
Kamrath, Scott 255 

Kane, Alicia 244 

Kanger, Michaela 276 
Kansas City Chiefs 171 
Kansas City Power & Light 170 
Kansas City Royals 171 
Kapp, Tyler 84, 255 

Kappa Kappa Psi 103 

Kappa Omicron Nu 102 
Kappa Sigma 103 

Karns, Aubrey 255 

Karssen. Kara 90, 96, 277 
Kass, Danny 190 

Kavan, Camille 277 

Kawano, Shota 277 

Kay, Wendy 106, 117, 255 
KDLX 102, 171 

Kearns, Justin 113 

Kee, TaRael 277 

Kegler, Jonathon 131 

Kehl, Karen 230, 231 

Keim, Catherine 114, 255 
Keirsey, Drew 90, 96 

Keith, Kineta 87 

keith, Principal Nowland 172 
Keller, Carla 111 

keller, Courtney 244 

kelley, Daniel 84, 277 
Kellner, Andrea 98, 109, 277 
Kelly, A.B. 214 

Kemmerer, Keri 277 
Kemper, Brandi 255 
Kemper, Bryce 255 
Kempers, Josh 81,84, 87, 277 
Kendrick, Jared 80 

Kenkel, Andy 103 

Kenkel, Cindy 94, 216 
Kennedy, Caroline 171 
Kennedy, Matthew 255 


Kenney. Todd 81, 90. 100, 103. 


109, 255 
Kephart, Amy 95, 277 
Keraus, kyle 152 
Keraus, Matt 152 
Kern, Amy 102 
Kern, Kaleb 96, 102 
Kerr. Susan 244 
Ketcham. Hank 177 
Kettinger, Kelly 95, 255 
Key, Donald 112 
Key, Josh 103 
Kharadia, Greeta 217 
Kharadia, V.C. 214 
kibler, Jackie 219 
Kiger, Brianne 255 
Kikuchi, Hideo 255 
Kilmer, Lloyd 221 
Kim, Daria 68, 60 
Kim. Yoo-Jin 255 
Kimball, Crystal 102, 255 
Kimball, Jana 123 
Kimsey, Nancy 121 
Kincheloe, Christian 84 
King, Courtney 66 


King, Daniel 222 

King, Lacie 118 

King. Martin Luther Jr. 171 
King, Tami 121 

Kingston, Garrett 89, 277 
Kip Kittens 220 

Kirchhoff, Reid 71, 73, 101 
Kirkpatrick, Julie 48. 116 
Kirkpatrick, Kelly 118, 277 
Kirtley, Wendy 255 

Kite, Cassia 109 

Kite, Jake 95 

Kitzing, Julia 90,96, 122, 277 
Kitzing, Tim 277 

Klate, Paul 117 

Klawuhn, Megan 118, 277 
Kleine. Joe 92, 102 
Klindt, David 240 

Klindt, Jason 235 

Kline, Darchelle 118. 277 
Kloppenburg, Jill 103 
Klotz, Brooke 115 

Kmart 177 

Knapp, Julie 103 

Knapp, Monica 226, 255 
Kneib, Nathan 277 

Knepp, Travis 255 
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2002 Tower Colophon 


Northwest Missouri State University’s 81th volume of Zow'er 
was printed by Herff Jones, 6015 Travis Lane, Shawnee Mission, 
Kan. The 320-page book had a press run of 2,700 and was 
submitted on Jaz disks. The cover was four-color litho covered by 


a one-color vellum dust jacket. 


Tower was produced in Adobe PageMaker 7 using Macintosh 
G4 computers. All body copy was set in Georgia 10 pt. and the 
cutlines were set in Optima 9 pt. Opening. closing and division 
body copy was set in Optima 10 pt, and the headlines were set in 
Helvetica. The headlines were set in: student life, Gadget Bold; 
academics, Palatino; sports, Lydian MT; people, Verdana; mini 
mag, Captial Bold. Cover and all inside designs were by Cody 


Snapp 


PhotoShop 6 was used to color correct photos. Polaroid 
SprintScan 4000 and Nikon Super Coolscan 4000 ED scanners 


were used to scan negatives. 


Individual portraits and campus organization photographs 
were taken by Thornton Studios, 40 W. 25th St., New York, N.Y., 
10010. National News photos were purchased from Associated 
Press World Wide Photos and Getty Images. 

For the seventh year, 7Zow'er included a Macintosh and PC 
compatible CD-ROM supplement. NCompass Media, 1801 Laws 
St., Dallas, Texas 75202, duplicated 2,500 copies. 

The CD-ROM was produced using Macromedia Director 8.0, 
Adobe PhotoShop 6.0, Macromedia SoundEdit 16 version 2, 
Adobe Premiere 6.0, Adobe After Effects 5.0 and Cleaner 5. 

National advertising was sold through Scholastic Advertising 


Inc. of Carson City, Nev. 


Inquires concerning Zower should be sent to: 7ower Yearbook, 
800 University Drive, #7 Wells Hall, Maryville, Mo. 64468. 


Thank You 


Tower would like to thank the following people for their con- 
tributions to the production of the 2002 yearbook: Laura 
Widmer, Ann Lockwood, HerffJones, Thornton Studios, Scho- 
lastic Advertising, Scott Duncan, Marla McCrary, Julie Bogart, 
Nancy Hall, Jerry Donnelly, University Conference Center, Data 
Processing, Registrar’s Office, Katy Graber, Student Affairs, Dean 
Hubbard, Darren Whitley and the Northwest Missourian and 
Heartland staffs. 


SURVIVOR 


YEARBOOK STYLE 
THIS TIME THE ISLAND 1S A BASEMENT 


Wow. We could have been our very own “Survivor” show by the time fourth deadline rolled around. All T ean say is 
that those who weren't voted out by the tribe have nothing but my utmost respect for sticking with me. Between the 72- 


1 


hour ni ‘p sessions and my erazy outbursts of delirium and low points of frustrations, you guys were not only my 


editors vou be 


caine ny cherished friends...and psychiatrists. 

This vear's Tower was about overeoming challenges along the way. How fitting that our theme, Bottom Line, went 
along with most of the year. But our bottom line is that this book is ours, and Lam extremely proud of the teamwork that 
went into it. I'm also proud of the 6 pounds of cheese we ate over second deadline, the Homer slippers Melissa gave me, 
New Orleans, Tom's pizza movie and how wonderfully we all meshed together. Yes, we are a different breed of people. 

We did something different with this vear’s book. With only two division pages and a dust cover, ereativity was one of 
our strengths. | will never forget the brainstorming session we had one weekend when IF realized the commitment and 
talent that I would be working with. Everyone of you has inspired me in some way, and this group eame together, not 
just as a team, but as friends. When we are spending over half our lives in a basement, that definitely makes things a lot 
easier. 

These are my happy moments, thinking of the wonderful things I have learned from this experience and from all of 
you. Yes, there were times when I wondered what the hell J had gotten myself into (ok, many times) but the memories 
from all of vou are what | will take away from this experience with smiles. This book was put together by people that 
worked ineredibly hard with no sleep, money or time and never once complained. 

Thank you all for sticking with me in my inexperience and knack for doing things wrong to keep us on our toes. It 
makes me sad that this is it. This book is a reflection of all of us and our hard work. I wish everyone nothing but the best 
in the future, thank you so much beeause | would have never been able to do it without all of you. Bottom line, we did it! 


THE PLAYERS 


Jill Robinson Luxury Item Amanda Byler , Luxury Item Mandy Lauck __Luxury Item Josh Flaharty Luxury Item 
Editor in Chief Crusty Coffee Mugs Photo Director Bottles of NyQuil Copy Assistant MountainDew = €D-ROM Editor Pink Feather Boa 


Tom Roberson Luxuryilten 
Associate CD-ROM Director Maxim Magazines 


; ; : Luxury Ite 
eaey oma PP _Luwrylem — Melissa Galitz FEnSh ype 
Design Director Scooter 


Assistant Design Director 


I can’t think of better group of people to work with. Josh, thank you for the Tori Amos 
memories and words of advice (we are the ‘Will and Grace’ of Tower). Tom, [ have never met 


+. 2 a ee. 


anyone that can make me laugh harder. Please, one last time could you do a Tommy Boy 


Lindsay Crump Luxury Item 
Special Topics Director 


rat .___ impression, you definitely get a Seaver in the face for your hard work. Betsy-my mini-me track 
range everything i u ars Es 
runner, you never ceased to amaze me with organizational skills and lists I could only dream of. 


ead You have no idea how happy I am that I met you. Mandy, the permanent recipient of the 


“machine award.” Your random smart-ass remarks were hilarious: you put us all to shame with 
your never ending determination and discipline. Not to mention Amanda's courage and boot 
camp regime that was nothing short of sensational. You have a mind that I would love to examine 
one day. Cody, your creativity was inspirational-sorry for being a back seat designer. Melissa, 


thanks for the caffeine addiction and making me spend all my . = 
money at Country Kitchen. Words spoken after four pots of coffee Vg 
are wonderful. Lindsay, definitely not to be forgotten, thank you ; AL 
iid for doing such a fantastic job on the endless list of things to do 
Betsy Lee ——_Luxury Item and those great Belgium chocolates. Don't ever think that you 
Copy Director oes weren't an asset to this group. 


STAFF 


Closing 


We have been forever changed. From hte’s subtle alterations to its slaps 
in the face, the year's experiences could do nothing but cause growth in 
our character and way of thinking. 

Memories of the year lazily drifted through the mind in green and 
white shades of school spirit. Balancing our short time as students, college 
was our playground and classroom. Even with budget cuts and economic 
concerns plaguing the decisions of everyday life, frustrations were pushed 
aside long enough tor us to play. 

Days whirred by in uncontrollable speeds as we tlipped the pages of 
calendars trying to keep up. Men's post-season basketball, unseasonably 
warm winter weather and winning another Missouri Quality Award created 
plenty of opportunities to celebrate. 

College opened up bits ot the world around us. We were shaping our 
personalities, and every new encounter carefully molded our minds and 
perceptions. Social interactions in environments ranging from 
organizational meetings to one of seven local drinking establishments set 
the stage as we stumbled toward our own enlightenment. Bottom line, 
we played hard throughout this journey, but worked just as diligently 
away trom the echoes of cheers, thumping beats of the bars and late night 
bonding with friends. 

Slowly the schedule of classes and protessors became routine. 
Immediately addressing the influential budget cut in Missouri's higher 
education, Northwest suffered the blow of a floundering economy. 


Heated dehates in academic departments raised questions on the 


As the men’s basketball team 
cinches the win, Tap’s Troops and 
fans cheer them on in a game against 
Central Missourt State University. The 
‘Cats triumphed over the Mules 75- 
57 contributing to their MIAA 
Conterence Championship. photo by 
Amanda Byler 


Strutting her stuff dawn stage, 
elinda Ryder entertains the crowd 
ring Common Ground’s Second 
nual Drag Show. The Drag Show 
ised over $1,700 toward Camp 
uality, a camp for cancer patients. 
ioto by Mikayla Chambers 


necessity of general education classes. On the other end of the spectrum, 
opportunities awaited in a new Interactive Digital Media major. 

A foundation of knowledge formed, not only in lectures or exams, but 
from those we encountered throughout our travels. Tales of courage sprung 
from joumeys to foreign countries to overcoming life’s obstacles. Living 
vicariously through others could be the best classroom to learn. 

Understanding our peers was the first step in handling the magnitude 
of events shaking our world. Reality dealt us a low blow on an unsuspecting 
Tuesday. Ingraining a theme of patriotism in the days following, Sept. 11 
was a moment frozen in time, a vivid image imprinted in our minds. 

Overvhelmed by the chaos of the attacks, news events of pending 
trials, renovations and Olympics flashed across the media. Bottom line, 
life continued to keep pace, challenging us to follow. 

Never again would we be the same. In the end, the memories tuzzed a 
bitand names were torgotten, but who we had grown to be was a statement 
of success. These were supposed to be the best years of our lives. Dipping 
into both sides of the spectrum in play and work, somewhere in the middle 
was our foundation of sanity. 

In the years to come, away from the sound of the Bell Tower's hourly 
serenade and familiar campus surroundings, was a world that offered 
itself to our disposal. 

Another year would begin, events would continue to evolve and the 
cycle would continue. But what we did here, in the brief moments we 
had, would not to be forgotten. 


Bottom line; we played, we worked, we succeeded. 


On a Sunday afternenn, Theresa 
Chiodini and Shaunta Washington 
take advantage af the 60-degree 
weather Feh. 24, as they eat their 
lunch hy Colden Pond. Weather 
fopeasters, however, hadi precicter a 
drastic temperature drop by the early 
evening. plate by Amanda Byler 


Tower 2002 CD 
Operating Instructions 


Macintosh 

QuickTime for Macintosh must be installed t 

enable the video packages to play. QuickTim 

should be located in the “Extensions” folder. 

your hard drive. You can download the most 

recent version of QuickTime from http:// 

www.apple.com/quicktime. 

To ensure accurate colors go to the “Monitor 

& Sound” or “Monitors” contro] panel and se 

the monitor to “Thousands of colors” or 

“Millions of colors.” 

Minimum Requirements: 

PowerPC 120 Macintosh running System 8.1 

higher 

32 MB RAM 

4x CD-ROM 

800 x 600 color monitor 

Recommended: 

PowerPC 200 Macintosh 

64 MB RAM 

24x CD-ROM 

To view the CD if it fails to start automaticall 

1. Quit all applications 

2. Double-click on the “Tower” icon 

3. Locate and double-click the “2002 Tower 
icon 


Windows 

QuickTime for Windows must be installed to 

enable the video packages to play. QuickTim« 

should be located in the “Windows” folder of 

your hard drive. You can download the most 

recent version of QuickTime from http:// 

www.apple.com/quicktime. 

To ensure accurate colors go to “Start: 

Settings: Contro] Panel.” Locate and double- 

click the “Display” contro! panel then click th 

“Settings” tab. Under the color palette choos 

“True Color (24 bit).” 

Minimum Requirements: 

Intel Pentium 166 or equivalent processor 

running Windows 95/98/2000/ME/XP or N1 

version 4.0 or later 

32 MB RAM 

4x CD-ROM 

800 x 600 color monitor 

Recommended: 

Pentium 200 processor or equivalent 

64 MB RAM 

24x CD-ROM 

To view the CD if it fails to start automaticall 

1. Quit all applications 

2. Double-click “My Computer” then locate 
and double-click the CD-ROM icon, usual 
drive “D:” 

3. Locate and double-click the “o2Tower.ex: 
icon 
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